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PREFACE. 


S  it  is  poffible  the  mere  Englifh  reader  may 
__  have  a  different  idea  of  romance  from  the 
author  of  thefe  little  *  volumes ;  and  may  confe- 
quently  ex  peel:  a  kind  of  entertainment  not  to  be 
found,  nor  which  was  even  intended,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  j  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  a  few 
words  concerning  this  kind  of  writing,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  fcen.  hitherto  attempted  in 
our  language. 

The  Epic,  as  well  as  the  Drama,  is  divided  into 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Homer,  who  was  the  father 
of  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  gave  us  a  pattern  of  both 
rhefe,  though  that  of  the  latter  kind  is  entirely  loft  5 
which  Ariitotle  tells  us,  bore  the  fame  relation  to 
comedy  which  his  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy.  And  per- 
haps, that  we  have  no  more  initanees  of  it  amono- 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  is  owing  to  the  lofs  of  this 
great  pattern,  which,  had  it  furvived,  would  have 
found  its  imitators  equally  with  the  other  poems  of 
this  great  original. 

And  farther,  as  this  poetry  may  be  tragic  or  co- 
mic, I  will  not  fcruple  to  lay  it  may  be  likewife  either 
in  verfe  or  profe :  for  though  it  wants  one  particular, 
which  the  critic  enumerates  in  the  conftituent  parts 
of  an  epic  poem,  namely  metre;  yet,  when  any  kind 
of  writing  contains  all  its  other  parts,  fuch  as  fable, 
action,  characters,  fentiments,  and  diction,  and  is 

•  Jofcph  Andrews  was  originally  published  in  two  volumes 

izmo. 

deficient 
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deficient  in  metre  only;  it  feems,  I  think,  reafonable 
to  refer  it  to  the  epic;  at  leaft  as  no  critic  hath 
thought  proper  to  range  it  under  any  other  head,  or 
to  affign  it  a  particular  name  to  itfelf. 

Thus  the  Telemachus  of  the  archbifhopof  Cam- 
bray  appears  to  me  of  the  epic  kind,  as  well  as  the 
Odyfley  of  Homer ;  indeed,  it  is  much  fairer  and 
more  reafonable  to  give  it  a  name  common  with 
that  fpecies  from  which  it  differs  only  in  a  fingle 
inftance,  than  to  confound  it  with  thofe  which  it 
refembles  in  no  other.  Such  are  thofe  voluminous 
works,  commonly  called  Romances,  namely  Clelia, 
Cleopatra,  Aftrsea,  Caffandra,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  and 
innumerable  others,  which  contain,  as  I  apprehend, 
very  little  inftrudtion  or  entertainment.   • 

Now  a  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic-poem  in 
prcfe  ;  differing  from  comedy,  as  the  ferious  epic 
from  tragedy  :  its  action  being  more  extended  and 
comprehenfive  ;  containing  a  much  larger  circle  of 
incidents,  and  introducing  agreater  variety  of  charac- 
ters. It  differs  from  the  ferious  romance  in  its  fable 
and  action,  in  this ;  that  as  in  the  one,  thefe  are  grave 
and  folemn,  fo  in  the  other  they  are  light  and  ridi- 
culous :  it  differs  in  its  characters,  by  introducing 
perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  confequently  of  inferior 
manners,  whereas  the  grave  romance  fets  the  higheft 
before  us  ;  laftly,  in  its  fentiments  and  diction,  by 
preferving  the  ludicrous  inftead  of  the  fublime.  In 
the  diction,  I  think,  burlcfquer  itfelf  may  be  fome- 
times  admitted ;  of  which  many  inftances  will  oc- 
cur in  this  work,  as  in  the  defcription  of  the  battles, 
and  fome  other  places,  not  neceffary  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  claffical  reader  ;  for  whole  entertainment 
thofe  parodies  or  burlefque  imitations  are  chiefly- 
calculated. 

But  though  we  have  fometimes  admitted  this  in 
our  .diction,  we  have  carefully  excluded  it  from  our 
iendments  and  characters  :  i'jv  there  it  is  never  pro- 
perly 
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perly  introduced,  unlefs  in  writings  of  the  burlefque 
■kind,  which  this  is  not  intended  to  b^.     Indeed,  no 
two  fpecies  of  writing  can  differ  more  widely  than 
the  comic  and  the  burlefque  5    for  as  the  latter  is 
ever  the  exhibition  of  what  is  monftrous  and  unna- 
tural,  and   where  our   delight,    if   we    examine   it, 
arifes  from  the  furprifing  abferdity,  as  in  appropri- 
ating the  manners  of  the  higher!"  to  the  Joweft,  or 
c  cenverfo -,  to  in  the  former  we  ihould  ever  confine 
ourfelves  ftrictly  to  nature,  from  the  juft  imitation 
of  which,  will  flow  all  the  pleafure  we  can  this  way 
convey  to  a  fenfible  reader.     And,  perhaps,  there  is 
one  reafon  why  a  comic  writer  fhould  of  all  others 
be  the  lead  excufed  for  deviating  from  nature,  fince 
it  may  not  be  always  fo  eafy  for  a  ferious  poet  to 
meet  with   the   great  and  the  admirable  ;  but  life 
every  where  furmlhes  an  accurate  obferver  with  the 
ridiculous. 

I  have  hinted  this  little  concerning  burlefque  ; 
becaufe  I  have  often  heard  that  name  given  to  per- 
formances, which  have  been  truly  of  the  comic  kind, 
from  the  author's  having  fometimes  admitted  it  in 
his  diction  only;  which,  as  it  is  the  drefs  of  poetry, 
doth,  like  the  drefs  of  men,  efiablifh  characters  (the 
one  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  other  of  the  whole 
man),  in  vulgar  opinion,  beyond  any  of  their  greater 
excellencies:  but  furely,  a  certain  drollery  in  ityle, 
where  the  characters  and  fentiments  are  perfectly 
natural,  no  more  constitutes  the  burlefque,  than  an 
empty  pomp  and  dignicy  of  words,  where  every 
thing  elfe  is  mean  and  low,  can  entitle  any  perform- 
ance to  the  appellation  of  the  true  fublime. 

And  I  apprehend,  my  lord  Shaftclbury's  opinion 
of  mere  burlefque  agrees  with  mine,  when  he  aliens, 
There  is  no  luch  thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients.  But,  perhaps,  I  have  lefs  abhorrence 
than  he  profeffes  for  it :  and  that,  not  becaufe  I  h.ivc 
had  fome  little  fuccefs  on  the  ftage  this  way  ;  but  ra- 
ther 
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ther  as  it  contributes  more  to  exquifite  mirth  and 
laughter  than  any  other;  and  thefe  are  probably  more 
wholefome  phyfic  for  the  mind,  and  conduce  better 
to  purge  away  fpleen,  melancholy,  and  id  affections, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Nay,  I  will  appeal  to 
common  obfervation,  whether  the  fame  companies 
are  not  found  more  full  of  good  humour  and  bene- 
volence, after  they  have  been  fweetened  for  two  or 
three  hours  with  entertainments  of  this  kind,  than 
when  foured  by  a  tragedy  or  grave  lecture. 

But  to  illuflrate  all  this  by  another  fcience,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  mall  fee  the  diftin&ion  more 
clearly  and  plainly;  let  us  examine  the  works  of  a 
comic  hiftory-painter,with  thofe  performances  which 
the  Italians  call  Caricatura  ;  where  we  fhall  find  the 
true  excellence  of  the  former  to  confift  in  the  exacted 
copying  of  nature;  infomuch  that  a  judicious  eye 
inftantly  rejects  any  thing  outre;  any  liberty  which 
the  painter  hath  taken  with  the  features  of  that  alma 
mater. — Whereas  in  the  Caricatura  we  allow  all  li- 
cence. Its  aim  is  to  exhibit  monfters,  not  men  ; 
and  all  distortions  and  exaggerations  whatever  are 
within  its  proper  province. 

Now  what  Caricatura  is  in  painting,  Burlefque  is 
in  writing;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  comic  writer 
and  painter  correlate  to  each  other.  And  here  I  (hall 
oblerve,  that,  as  in  the  former  the  painter  feems  to 
have  the  advantage;  fo  it  is  in  the  latter  infinitely 
on  the  fide  of  the  writer;  for  the  Monftrous  is  much 
eafier  to  paint  than  deicribe,  and  the  Ridiculous  to 
defcribe  than  paint. 

And  though  perhaps  this  latter  fpecies  doth  not  in 
cither  fcience  fo  ftrongly  affect  and  agitate  the  muf- 
cles  as  the  other;  yet  it  will  be  owned,  I  believe, 
that  a  more  rational  and  ufeful  pleafure  arifes  to  us 
from  it.  He  who  mould  call  the  ingenious  Ho- 
garth a  burlefque  painter,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
do  him  very  little  honour ;  for  fure  it  is  much  eafier, 

H  much 
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much  lefs  the  fubject  of  admiration,  to  paint  a  man 
with  a  nofe,  or  any  other  feature  of  a  prepofterous 
fize,  or  to  expofe  him  in  fome  abfurd  or  monftrous 
attitude,  than  to  exprefs  the  affections  of  men  on 
canvas.  It  hath  been  thought  a  vaft  commendation 
of  a  painter,  to  fay  his  figures  Jeem  to  breathe  ;  but 
furely  it  is  a  much  greater  and  nobler  applaufe,  that 
they  appear  to  think. 

But  to  return- — The  Ridiculous  only,  as  I  have 
before  faid,  falls  within  my  province  in  the  prefent 
work — Nor  will  fome  explanation  of  this  word  be 
thought  impertinent  by  the  reader,  if  he  confiders 
how  wonderfully  it  hath  been  miftaken,  even  by 
writers  who  have  profefTed  it ;  for  to  what  but  fuch 
a  miftake  can  we  attribute  the  many  attempts  to  ri- 
dicule the  blacked  villanies  ;  and  what  is  yet  worfe, 
the  moft  dreadful  calamities  ?  What  could  exceed 
the  abfurdity  of  an  author,  who  fhould  write  the 
comedy  of  Nero,  with  the  merry  incident  of  ripping 
up  his  mother's  beliy  -,  or  what  would  give  a  greater 
fhock  to  humanity,  than  an  attempt  to  expofe  the 
miferies  of  poverty  and  diltrefs  to  ridicule?  And 
yet  the  reader  will  not  Want  much  learning  to  fug* 
gelt  fuch  instances  to  himfelf. 

Besides,  it  may  feem  remarkable,  that  Ariftotle, 
who  is  fo  fond  and  free  of  definitions,  hath  not 
thought  proper  to  define  the  Ridiculous.  Indeed, 
where  he  tells  us  it  is  proper  to  comedy,  he  hath  re- 
marked that  villany  is  not  its  objeft  j  but  he  hath 
not,  as  I  remember,  pofitively  aflerted  what  is. 
Nor  doth  the  Abbe  Bellegarde,  who  hath  written  a 
treatife  on  this  fubject,  though  he  fhews  us  many 
fpecies  of  it,  once  trace  it  to  its  fountain. 

The  only  fource  of  the- true  Ridiculous  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  me)  is  affectation.  But  though  it  ariles  from 
one  lpringonly,  when  weconiider  the  infinite  il reams 
into  which  this  one  brandies,  we  (hall  prcfently  ccafe 
to  admire  at  the  copious  field  it  affords  do  an  oblerver. 

Now 
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Now  affectation   proceeds    from  one  of  thefe  two 
caufes,  vanity  or  hypocrify  ;  for  as  vanity  puts  us 
on  affecting  falfe  characters,  in  order  to  purchafe 
applaufe  j  fo  hypocrify  fets  us  on  an  endeavour  to 
avoid  cenfure,  by  concealing  our  vices  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  their  oppofite  virtues.  And  though  thefe 
two  caufes  are  often  confounded  (for  there  is  fome 
difficulty  in  diftinguifhing  them),  yet,  as  they  proceed 
from  very  different  motives,  fo  they  are  as  clearly 
diftinct  in  their  operations  :  for  indeed,  the  affecta- 
tion which  arifes  from  vanity  is  nearer  to  truth  than 
the  other  ;  as  it  hath  not  that  violent  repugnancy  of 
nature  to  ftruggle  with,  which  that  of  the  hypocrite 
hath.  It  may  be  likewife  noted,  that  affectation  doth 
not  imply  an   abfolute  negation  of  thofe  qualities 
which  are  affected  :  and  therefore,  though,  when  it 
proceeds  from  hypocrify,  it  be  nearly  allied  to  de- 
ceit; yet  when  it  comes  from  vanity  only,  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  oftentation  :  for  inftance,  the 
affectation  of  liberality  in  a  vain  man,  differs  vifibly 
from  the  fame  affectation    in  the   avaricious  ;    for 
though  the  vain  man  is  not  what  he  would  appear, 
or  hath  not  the  virtue  he  affects,  to  the  degree  he 
would  be  thought  to  have   it;  yet  it  fit?  lefs  auk- 
wardly  on  him  than  on  the  avaricious  man,  who  is 
the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  would  feem  to  be. 

From  the  difcovery  of  this  affectation  arifes  the 
Ridiculous — which  always  ftrikes  the  reader  with 
furprize  and  pleafure ;  and  that  in  a  higher  and 
ftronger  degree  when  the  affectation  arifes  from  hy- 
pocrify, than  when  from  vanity  :  for  to  difcover 
any  one  to  be  the  exact  reverfe  of  what  he  affects, 
.is  more  furprizing,  and  confequently  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  find  him  a  little  deficient  in  the  qua- 
lity he  defires  the  reputation  of.  I  might  obferve, 
that  our  Ben  Jonfon,  who  of  all  men  underftood  the 
Ridiculous  the  beft,  hath  chiefly  ufed  the  hypocriti- 
cal affectation. 

Now 
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Now  from  affectation  only,  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  of  life,  or  die  imperfections  of  nature,  may 
become  the  objects  of  ridicule.  Surely  he  hath  a  very 
ill- framed  mind,  who  can  look  on  ugiinefs,  infirmity, 
or  poverty,  as  ridiculous  in  themfelves :  nor  do  I 
believe  any  man  living,  who  meets  a  dirty  fellow 
riding  through  the  flreets  in  a  carr,  is  ftruck  with  an 
idea  of  the  Ridiculous  from  it ;  but  if  he  mould  fee 
the  fame  figure  defcend  from  his  coach  and  fix,  or 
bole  from  his  chair  with  his  hat  und^r  his  arm,  he 
would  then  begin  to  laugh,  and  with  juftice.  In  the 
fame  manner,  were  we  to  enter  a  poor  houfe,  and 
behold  a  wretched  family  fhivering  with  cold,  and 
languishing  with  hunger,  it  would  not  incline  us  ro 
laughter  (at  lead  we  mull  have  very  diabolical  natures, 
if  it  would):  but  fhouid  we  difcover  there  a  'irate, 
inftead  of  coals,  adorned  .with  flowers,  empty 
or  china  diihes  on  the  iideboard,  or  any  other  affecta- 
tion of  riches  and  finery  either  on  their  perfons  or 
in  their  furniture  ;  we  might  then  indeed  beexculed 
for  ridiculing  io  fantaffical  an  appearance.  Much 
lefs  are  natural  imperfections  the  object  ofderifion  : 
but  when  ugiinefs  aims  at  the  applaufe  of  beauty, 
or  lamenefs  endeavours  to  difplay  agiiity,  it  is 
that  thefe  unfortunate  circumiiances,  which  at  flrft 
moved  our  companion,  tend  only  to  raife  our  mirth. 

The  poet  carries  this  very  far  ; 

None  are  for  being  what  they  arc  in  fault, 
But  for  not  being  what  they  would  be  t; 

Where  if  the  metre  would  fuffer  the  word  Rh 
lous   to  clofe  the  H r ft  line,  the  thought    would   be? 
rather  more  proper.     Great  vices  are  ti.  r  ob- 

jects of  our  cieteftation,  imallcr  faults  of  our  j 
but  affectation  appears  CO  me  the  only  true  (c 
of  the  Ridiculous. 

Vol.  V.  C  Bin 
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But  perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have 
again  ft  my  own  rules  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  very 
black  kind,  into  this  work.  To  which  I  fhall  an- 
fwer :  firft,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  purfue  a  feries 
of  human  actions,  and  keep  clear  from  them.  Se- 
condly, that  the  vices  to  be  found  here,  are  rather 
the  accidental  confequcnces  of  lbme  human  frailty 
or  foiblf,  than  caufes  habitually  exifting  in  the  mind. 
Thirdly",  that  they  are  never  let  forth  as  the  objects 
of  ridicule  but  deteftation.  Fourthly,  that  they  are 
never  the  principal  figure  at  that  time  on  the  fcene  : 
And  laftly,  they  never  produce  the  intended  evil. 

Having  thus  diftinguifhed  Jofeph  Andrews  from 
the  productions  of  romance  writers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  burlefque  writers  on  the  other,  and  given  fome 
few  very  fhort  hints  (for  I  intended  no  more)  of  this 
fpecies  of  writing,  which  I  have  affirmed  to  be  hi- 
therto unattempted  in  our  language  ;  I  (hall  leave 
to  my  good-natured  reader  to  apply  my  piece  to  my 
obfervations,  and  will  detain  him  no  longer  than 
with  a  word  concerning  the  characters  in  this  work. 

And  here  1  folemnly  proteft,  I  have  no  intention 
to  vilify  or  afperfe  any  one  ;  for  though  every  thing  is 
copied  from  the  book  of  nature,  and  fcarce  a  charac- 
ter or  action  produced  which  I  have  not  taken  from 
my  own  obfervations  and  experience  ;  yet  I  have 
ufed  the  utmoft  care  to  obfcure  the  perfons  by  fuch 
different  circumftances,  degrees  and  colours,  that  it 
will  be  impoflible  to  guefs  at  them  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  ;  and  if  it  ever  happens  otherwife,  it  is 
only  where  the  failure  characterized  is  fo  minute, 
that  it  is  a  foible  only  which  the  party  himfelf  may 
laugh  at  as  well  as  any  other. 

As  to  the  character  of  Adams,  as  it  is  the  moft 
glaring  in  the  whole,  fo  I  conceive  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  now  extant.  It  is  defigned  a 
character  of  perfect  fimplicity  ;  and  as  the  goodnefs 
of  his  heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good-natured, 

fa 
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fo  I  hope  it  will  excufe  me  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
cloth  ;  for  whom,  while  they  are  worthy  of  their  fa- 
cred  order,  no  man  can  poffibly  have  a  greater  re- 
fpect.  They  will  therefore  excufe  me,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  low  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged,  that 
I  have  made  him  a  clergyman  j  fince  no  other  office 
could  have  given  him  fo  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  worthy  inclinations. 
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BOOK     I. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  writing  lives  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Pa- 
mela-, with  a  word  by  the  bye  of  Colley  Cibber 
and  others* 

IT  is  a  trite  but  true  obfervation,  that  examples 
work  more  forcibly  on  the  mind  than  precepts: 
and  if  this  be  juft  in  what  is  odious  and  biameable, 
it  is  more  flrongly  fo  in  what  is  amiable  and  praile- 
worthy.  Here  emulation  mofl:  effectually  operates 
upon  us,  and  infpires  our  imitation  in  an  irrefiftible 
manner.  A  good  man  therefore  is  a  Handing  leflbn 
to  all  his  acquaintance,  and  of  far  greater  ule  in  that 
narrow  circle  than  a  good  book. 

C  3  But, 
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But,  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  beft  men  are 
but  little  known,  and  confequently  cannot  extend 
the  ulefulnefs  of  their  examples  a  grea'  wayj  the 
writer  mav  be  called  in  aid  to  fpread  their  h  (tory  far- 
ther, and  to  prefent  the  amiable  pictures  to  thofe 
wh'^  have  nor  the  happinefs  of  knowing  the  >>i  iginalsj 
and  fo,  by  communicating  iuch  valuable  patterns  to 
the  world,  lie  may  perhaps  do  a  more  extenfive  fer- 
vice  ro  mankind,  than  the  perlbn  whofe  life  origi- 
nal ly  afforded  the  pattern. 

In  this  light  I  have  always  regarded  thofe  biogra- 
phers, who  have  recorded  the  actions  of  gieac  and 
worthy  perfons  of  both  fexes.  Not  to  mention  thofe 
ancient  writers  which  of  late  days  are  little  read,  be- 
ing written  in  obfolete,  and,  as  they  are  generally 
thought,  unintelligible  languages,  fuch  as  Plutarch, 
Nepos,  and  others  which  I  heard  of  in  my  youth  j 
our  own  language  affords  many  of  excellent  uic  and 
inftruction,  finely  calculated  to  fow  the  feeds  of  vir- 
tue in  youth,  and  very  eafy  to  be  comprehended  by 
perlons  of  moderate  capacity.  Such  are  the  hiltory 
of  John  the  Great,  who,  by  his  brave  and  heroic 
actions  a^ainil  men  of  large  and  athletic  bodies,  ob- 
tained  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Giant-killer; 
that  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  chriftian  name 
was  Guy  j  the  lives  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  and 
above  all,  the  hiftory  of  thofe  feven  worthy  perfon- 
ages,  the  Champions  of  Chriftcndom.  In  all  theie, 
delight  is  mixed  with  inftruction,  and  the  reader  is 
aim  oft  as  much  improved  as  entertained. 

Bur  I  pafs  by  thefe  and  many  others,  to  mention 
two  books  lately  publifhed,  which  reprefent  an  ad- 
mirable pattern  of  the  amiable  in  either  lex.  The 
former  of  thefe,  which  deals  in  male- virtue,  was 
written  by  the  great  perfon  himfelf,  who  liveth  the 
life  he  hath  recorded,  and  is  by  many  thought  to  have 
lived  fuch  a  life  only  in  order  to  write  it.  The 
other  communicated  to  us  by  an  hiftorian  who  bor- 
rows his  lights,    as  the  common  method  is,  from 

authentic 
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authentic  papers  and  records.  The  reader,  I  believe, 
already  conjectures,  I  mean  the  lives  of  Mr.  Colley 
Cibber,  and  of  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews.  How  artful- 
ly doth  the  former,  by  infinuating  that  he  efcaped 
being  promoted  to  the  higheft  ftations  in  church 
and  Mate,  teach  us  a  contempt  of  worldly  grandeur  ! 
how  ftrongly  doth  he  inculcate  an  abiblute  fubmiffion 
to  our  fuperiors  !  Laftly,  how  completely  doth  he 
arm  us  again  it  fo  uneafy,  fo  wretched  a  pallion  as  the 
fearoffhame!  how  clearly  doth  he  expofe  theempti- 
neis  and  vanity  of  that  phantom,  reputation  ! 

What  the  female  readers  are  taught  by  the  me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Andrews,  is  fo  well  fet  forth  in  the 
excellent  efiays  or  letters  prefixed  to  the  fe-cond  and 
fubfequent  editions  of  that  work,  that  it  would  be 
here  a  needlcfs  repetition.  The  authentic  hiltory 
with  which  I  now  prefent  the  Publick,  is  an  inftance 
of  the  great  good  that  book  is  likely  to  do,  and 
of  the  prevalence  of  example  which  I  have  juft  ob- 
served; fince  it  will  appear  that  it  was  by  keeping 
the  excellent  pattern  of  his  fitter's  virtues  before  his 
eyes,  that  Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews  was  chiefly  enabled 
to  preferve  his  purity  in  the  midft  of  fuch  great 
temptations.  I  lhall  only  add,  that  this  character 
of  male-chaftity,  though  doubtlefs  as  defirable  and 
becoming  in  one  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  as  in  the 
other,  is  almolt  the  only  virtue  which  the  great 
apologift:  hath  not  given  himfelf  for  the  fake  of  giv- 
ing the  example  to  his  readers* 


C  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    ir. 

Of  Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews  his  birth,  parentage,  educa- 
tion, and  great  endowments,  with  a  word  or  two 
concerning  ancejiors. 

R.  Jofeph  Andrews,  the  hero  of  our  enfuing 
hiftory,  was  efteemed  to  be  the  only  fon  of 
Gaffar  and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the 
illuftrious  Pamela,  whole  virtue  is  at  prefent  fo  fa- 
mous. As  to  his  anceftors,  we  have  fcarched  with 
great  diligence,  but  little  fuecefsj  being  unable  to 
trace  them  farther  than  his  great  grandfather,  who, 
as  an  elderly  perfon  in  the  parifh  remembers  to  have 
heard  his  father  fay,  was  an  excellent  cudgel-player. 
Whether  he  had  any  anceftors  before  this,  we  muft 
leave  to  the  opinion  of  our  curious  reader,  finding 
nothing  of  fufficient  certainty  to  rely  on.  However, 
we  cannot  omit  inferting  an  epitaph  which  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  ours  hath  communicated  : 

Stay  traveller,  for  underneath  this  pew 
Lies  f aft  ajleep  that  merry  man  Andrew; 
When  the  la  ft  daf  s  great  fun  fh all  gild  the  Jkies, 
<Then  he  jh all  from  his  tomb  get  up  and  rife. 
Be  merry  while  thou  can' ft :  for  furely  thou 
Shalt  floor tly  be  as  fad  as  he  is  now. 

The  words  are  almoft  out  of  the  ftone  with  anti- 
quity. But  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  Andrew 
here  is  writ  without  an  s,  and  is,  beiides,  a  Chnfrian 
name.  My  friend  moreover  conjectures  this  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  that  i'c&  of  laughing  philofo- 
phers,  fince  called  Merry  Andrews. 

To  wave  therefore  a  circumftance,  which,  though 

mentioned  in  conformity  to  the  exact  rules  of  bio- 

i  graphy, 
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graphy,  is  not  greatly  material  ;  I  proceed  to  things 
of  more  confequence.  Indeed,  it  is  fufficiently  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  as  many  anceirors  as  the  bed  man 
living;  and  perhaps,  if  we  look  five  or  fix  hundred 
years  backwards,  might  be  related  to  fome  perlons 
of  very  great  figure  at  prefent,  whofe  anceftors  within 
half  the  lad  century  are  buried  in  as  great  obfcurity. 
Butfuppofe,  for  argument's  fake,  we  mould  admit, 
that  he  had  no  anceilors  at  all,  but  had  fprung  up, 
according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  out  of  a  dunghill, 
as  the  Athenians  pretended  they  themfeives  did  from 
the  earth,  would  not  this  *  Autokopros  have  been 
juftly  entitled  to  all  the  praife  arifing  from  his  own 
virtues  ?  Would  it  not  be  hard,  that  a  man  who 
hath  no  anceftors,  (hould  therefore  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  honour;  when  we  fee  fa  many 
who  have  no  virtues,  enjoying  the  honour  of  their 
forefathers  ?  At  ten  years  old  (by  which  time  his 
education  was  advanced  to  writing  and  reading)  he 
was  bound  an  apprentice,  according  to  the  Statute, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Booby's  bv 
the  father's  fide.  Sir  Thomas  having  then  an  ellatc 
in  his  own  hands,  the  young  Andrews  was  at  firft 
employed  in  what  in  the  country  they  call  keeping 
birds.  His  office  was  to  perform  the  part  the  an- 
cients affigned  to  the  god  Priapus,  which  deity  the 
moderns  call  by  the  name  of  Jack  o'Lent;  but  his 
voice  being  fo  extremely  mufical,  that  it  rather  al- 
lured the  birds  than  terrified  them,  he  was  Uy^n  tranf- 
planted  from  the  fields  into  the  dog-kennel,  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  huntfman,  and  made  what 
fportlinen  term  Whipper-in.  For  this  place  I 
wife  the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice  difqualified  him  ;  the 
"clogs  preferring  the  melody  of  his  chiding,  to  all  the 
alluring  notes  of  the  huntfman,  who  loon  became  !u 
incenled  at  it,  that  he  defired  Sir  Thomas  to  pro- 
vide otherwife  for  him;    and  conftantly  laid  every 

*  In  EngliJh  fprung  from  a  dunghill. 

fault 
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fault  the  dogs  were  ar,  to  the  account  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  was  now  tranfplanted  to  the  liable.  Here 
he  foon  gave  proofs  of  his  ftrength  and  agility  be- 
yond his  years,  and  conftantly  rode  the  moll  fpirited 
and  vicious  horfes  to  water,  with  an  intrepidity 
which  furprized  every  one.  While  he  was  in  this 
ftation,  he  rode  feveral  races  for  Sir  Thomas,  and 
this  with  fuch  expertnefs  and  fuccefs,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  frequently  folicited  the  knight, 
to  permit  little  Joey  (for  fo  he  was  called)  to  ride 
their  matches.  The  beft  gameflers,  before  they 
]aid  their  money,  always  enquired  which  horfe  little 
Joey  vvas  to  ride ;  and  the  bets  were  rather  propor- 
tioned by  the  rider  than  by  the  horfe  himfclf ;  efpe- 
cially  after  he  had  fcornfully  re  fu  fed  a  confiderable 
bribe  to  plav  booty  on  fuch  an  occafion.  This  ex- 
tremelv  raifed  his  character,  and  fo  pleafed  the  lady 
Booby,  that  fhe  defired  to  have  him  (being  now 
feventeen  years  of  age)  for  her  own  footboy. 

Joey  was  now  preferred  from  the  liable  to  attend 
on  his  lady,  to  go  on  her  errands,  (land  behind  her 
chair,  wait  at  her  tea-table,  and  carry  her  prayer- 
book  to  church  j  at  which  place,  his  voice  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  diilinguiming  himfelf  by 
finging  pfalms :  he  behaved  likewife  in  every  other 
refpect  fo  well  at  divine  fervice,  that  it  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
the  curate,  who  took  an  opportunity  one  day,  as  he 
was  drinking  a  cup  of  ale  in  Sir  Thomas's  kitchen, 
to  afk  the  young  man  feveral  queltions  concerning 
relio-ionj  with  his  arifwers  to  which,  he  was  won- 
derfully pleated. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  the  curate,    Mrs.  Slipflop 
the  chambermaid,  and  others. 

R.  Abraham  Adams  was  an  excellent  fcholar. 
He  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  ;  to  which  he  added  a  great  (hare  of 
knowledge  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  could  read 
and  tranflate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  had 
applied  many  years  to  the  molt  fevere  ftudy,  and  had 
treafured  up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  univerfity.  He  was,  befidcs,  a  man  of  good  {en*?, 
good  parts,  and  good  nature  ;  but  was  at  the  fame 
time  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  world, 
as  an  infant  jult  entered  into  it  could  poffibly  be. 
As  he  had  never  an>  intention  to  deceive,  fo  he  never 
iufpected  fuch  adefign  in  others.  He  was  generous, 
friendly,  and  brave  to  an  excefs  ;  but  fimplicity  was 
his  characteristic  :  he  did,  no  more  than  Mr.  Colley 
Cibber,  apprehend  any  fuch  paffions  as  malice  and 
envy  to  exilt  in  mankind,  which  was  indeed  lefs  re- 
markable in  a  country  parlbn,  than  in  a  gentleman 
who  hath  patted  his  life  behind  the  fcenes,  a  place 
which  hath  been  i'eldom  thought  the  fchool  of  in- 
nocence i  and  where  a  very  little  obfervation  would 
have  convinced  the  great  apologift,  that  thofe  paf- 
fions have  a  real  exigence  in  the  human  mind. 

His  vinue,  and  his  other  qualifications,  as  they 
rendered  him  equal  to  his  office,  fo  they  made  him 
an  agreeable  and  valuable  companion,  and  had  fo 
much  endeared  and  well  recommended  him  to  a 
bifliop  ;  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  provided 
with  a  handfomc  income  of  twenty-three  pounds  a 
year;  which,  however,  he  could  not  make  any  great 
figure  with]  becaufe  he  lived  in  a  dear  country,  and 

was 
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was  a  little  incumbered  with  a  wife  and  fix  chil- 
drt  n. 

It  was  this  gentleman,  who  Laving,  as  I  have 
faid,  obferved  the  lingular  devotion  of  young  An- 
drews, had  found  means  to  queftion  him  concerning 
ieveral  particulars;  as  how  many  books  there  were: 
in  the  New  Teitamcnt  ?  which  were  they  ?  how  ma- 
ny chapters  they  contained  ?  and  fuch  like  5  to  all 
which,  Mr.  Adams  privately  faid,  he  anfwered  much 
belter  than  Sir  Thomas,  or  two  other  neighbouring 
juftices  of  the  peace,   could  probably  have  done. 

Mr.  Adams  was  wonderfully  folicitous  to  know 
at  what  time,  and  by  what  opportunity  the  youth 
became  acquainted  with  thefe  matters  :  Joey  told 
him,  That  lie  had  very  early  learnt  to  read  and  write 
by  the  goodnefs  of  his  father,  v/ho,  though  he  had 
not  intereir.  enough  to  get  him  into  a  charity  fchool, 
becaufe  a  coufin  of  his  father's  landlord  did  not 
vote  on  the  right  fide  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  bo- 
rough-town, yet  had  been  himfelf  at  the  exp'ence  of 
fixpence  a  week  for  his  learning.  He  told  him  like- 
wile,  That  ever  fince  he  was  in  Sir  Thomas's  family, 
he  had  employed  all  his  hours  of  leifure  in  read- 
ing; good  books  ;  that  he  had  read  the  Bible,  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and' 
that  as  often  as  he  could,  without  being  perceived, 
he  had  ftudied  a  great  book  which  lay  open  in 
the  hall-window,  where  he  had  read,  c  as  how  the 
c  devil  carried  away  half  a  church  in  fermon-time, 
e  without  hurting  one  of  the  congregation  ;  and  as 
'  how  a  field  of  corn  ran  away  down  a  hill  with  all 
c  the  trees  upon  it,  and  covered  another  man's 
*  meadow.'  This  fufficiently  allured  Mr.  Adams, 
that  tlie  good  book  meant  could  be  no  other  than 
Biker's  Chronicle. 

The   curate,  furprized  to  find  fuch  inftances  of 

jncMfry  and  application'   in  i  young  man,  who  had 

t  1  net  with  the  leaft  encouragement,  afked  him, 

;  not  extremely  regret  the  want  of  a  liberal 

education, 
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education,  and  the  not  having  been  born  of  parents, 
who  might  have  indulged  his  talents  and  ciefire  of 
knowledge  ?  To  which   he  anfwered,    c  He  hoped 

*  he  had  profited  fomewhat  better  from  the  books 
c  he  had  read,  than  to  lament  his  condition  in  this 
f  world.  That,  for  his  part,  he  was  perfectly  cor.- 
'  tent  with  the  ftate  to  which  he  was  called,  that  he 
{  mould  endeavour  to  improve  his  talent,  which  was 
c  all  required  of  him,'  but  not  repine  at  his  own  lor, 
c  nor   envy  thofe  of  his  betters.'     f  Well  faid,  my 

*  lad,'  replied  the  curate,  f  and  I  wifh  fome   who 

*  have  read  many  more  good  books,  nay,  and  fome 
e  who  have  written  good  books  themfelves,  had 
c  profited  fo  much  by  them.' 

Adams  had  no  nearer  accefs  to  Sir  Thomas  cr 
my  lady,  than  through  the  waiting-gentlewoman  ; 
for  Sir  Thomas  was  too  apt  to  eftimate  men  merely 
by  their  drefs,  or  fortune  j  and  my  lady  was  a  wo- 
man of  gaiety,  who  had  been  blefs'd  with  a  town- 
education,  and  never  fpoke  of  any  of  her  country 
neighbours  by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of 
the  Brutes.  They  both  regarded  the  curate  as  a 
kind  of  domeftic  only,  belonging  to  the  parfon  of 
the  parifh,  who  was  at  this  time  at  variance  with 
the  knight;  for  the  parfon  had  for  many  years  lived 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  civil  war,  or,  which  is  perhaps 
as  bad,  of  civil  law,  with   Sir  Thomas  hify  | 

the  tenants  of  his  manor.     The  foundation  of  this 
quarrel   was   a  modus,   by  fetting  which    a 
advantage  of  feveraj  {hillings  per  annum  would 
accrued  to  the  rector  :   but  he  had  not  yet  in 
to  accompli fh  his  purpofe  j  and  had  reaped  fiitr 
nothing  better   from   the   ft] its   than    the    pie; 
(which  he  ufed  indeed   frequently   to  fay  was       , 
fmall  one)  of  reflecting  that  he  had  utterly  1  ndone 
many  of  the  poor  tenants,  though  he  had  at  the  fi 
time  greatly  impoveriftied  h;m; 

Mrs.  Slipflop  the  waiting-gentlewoman, 
herfeif  the  daughter  of  a   curate,  prekrvw 

■ 
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refpect  for  Adams  ;  fhe  profeffed  great  regard  for 
his  learning,  and  would  frequently  difpute  with  him 
on  points  of  theology  ;  but  always  infilled  on  a  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  her  ifnderftanding,  as  fhe  had 
been  frequently  at  London,  and  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  a  country  parfon  could  pretend  to. 

She  had  in  thele  difputes  a  particular  advantage 
over  Adams  ;  for  Ihe  was  a  mighty  afrccter  of  hard 
words,  which  fhe  ul'ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
parfon,  who  durlt  not  offend  her  by  calling  her  words 
jn  queftion,  was  frequently  at  fome  lofs  to  guefs  her 
meaning,  and  would  have  been  much  lefs  puzzled 
by  an  Arabian  manufcript. 

Adams  therefore  took  an  opportunity  one  day, 
after  a  pretty  long;  dil'courfe  with  her  on  the  effence 
(or,  as  ihe  pleafed  ro  term  it,  the  incencej  of  mat- 
ter, to  mention  the  cafe  of  young  Andrews;  defir- 
ing  her  to  recommend  him  to  her  lady  as  a  youth 
very  fufceptible  of  learning,  and  one  whole  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  he  would  himfelf  undertake  ;  by  which 
means  he  might  be  qualified  for  a  higher  Ration  than 
that  of  a  footman  :  and  added,  fne  knew  it  was  in 
his  mailer's  power  eafily  to  provide  for  him  in  a  bet- 
ter manner.  Ke  therefore  defired,  that  the  boy 
might  be  left  behind  under  his  care. 

<  La  !  Mr.  Adams,'  laid  Mrs.  Slipflop,  f  do  you 
'  think  my  lady  will  fuffer  any  preambles  about  any 
c  fuch  matter  ?  She  is  going  to  London  very  con- 
'  cifely,  and  I  am  confidous  would  not  leave  Joey  be- 

*  hind  her  on  any  account;  for  he  is  one  of  the  gen- 

*  teeleft  young  fellows  you  may  fee  in  a  fummer's 

*  day,  and  I  am  confidous   fhe  would  as  foon  think 

*  of  parting  with  a  pair  of  her  grey-mares  j  for  fne 
c  values  herfelf  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other.' 
Adams  would  have  interrupted,  but  fhe  proceeded  : 
c  And  why  is  Latin  more  neceffitous  for  a  foot- 
c  man  than    a   gentleman  ?  It  is   very   proper  that 

*  you  clergymen  muft  learn  it,  becaufe  you  can't 
c  preach  without  it :  but  I  haye  heard  gentlemen 

«  fay 
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'  fay  in  London,  that  it  is  fit  for  no  body  elfe.  I 
'  am  confidous  my  lady  would  be  angry  with  me 
f  for  mentioning  it  j  and  I  fhall  draw  myfelf  into  no 
'  fuch  delemy.'  At  which  words  her  lady's  beli 
rung,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  forced  to  retire  ;  nor 
could  he  gain  a  fecond  opportunity  with  her  before 
their  London  journey,  which  happened  a  few  days 
afterwards.  However,  Andrews  behaved  very  thank- 
fully and  gratefully  to  him  for  his  intended  kind- 
nefs,  which  he  told  him  he  never  would  forget,  and 
at  the  fame  time  received  from  the  good  man  many 
admonitions  concerning;  the  re°;ulation  of  h;s  future 
conduct,  and  his  perfeverance  in  innocence  and  in- 
dud  ry. 

CHAP.     IV. 
What  happened  after  their  journey  to  London. 

NO  fooncr  was  young  Andrews  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, than  he  began  to  fcrape  an  acquaintance 
with  his  party-coloured  brethren,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  him  defpife  his  former  courfe  of  life.  His 
hair  was  cut  after  the  newtft  falhion,  and  became 
his  chief  care  j  he  went  abroad  with  it  all  the  morn- 
ing in  papers,  and  drefied  it  out  in  the  afternoon. 
They  could  not  however  teach  him  to  game,  fwear, 
drink,  nor  any  other  genteel  vice  the  town  abounded 
with.  He  applied  mo  ft  of  his  leifure  hours  to  mulic, 
in  which  he  greatly  improved  himfelf;  and  became 
fo  perfect  a  connoilTeur  in  that  art,  that  he  led  the 
opinion  of  all  the  other  footmen  at  an  opera,  and 
they  never  condemned  or  applauded  a  finale  fong 
contrary  to  his  approbation  or  diflike.  He  was  a  little 
too  forward  in  riots  at  the  playhoufes  and  aflemblies  ; 
and  when  he  attended  his  lady  at  church  (which  was 
but  feldom)  he  behaved  with  lefs  teeming  devotion 
than  formerly  :  however,  if  he  was  outwardly  a 
pretty  fellow,  his  morals  remained  entirely  uncor- 
3  rcped, 
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rupted,  though  he  was  at  the  fame  timefmarter  and 
genteeler  than  any  of  the  beaus  in  town,  either  in 
or  out  of  livery. 

His  lady,  who  had  often  faid  of  him  that  Joey 
was  the  handfomeft  and  genteeleft  footman  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  it  was  pity  he  wanted  fpirit,  be- 
gan now  to  rind  that  fault  no  longer  j  on  the  con- 
trary  She  was  frequently  heard  to  cry  out,  Ay,  there 
is  fome  life  in  this  fellow.  She  plainly  faw  the  effects 
which  the  town-air  hath  on  the  fobereft  constitutions. 
She  would  now  walk  out  with  him  into  Hyde-park 
in  a  morning,  and  when  tired,  which  happened  al- 
mofr.  every  minute,  would  lean  on  his  arm,  and  con- 
verfe  with  him  in  great  familiarity.  Whenever  fhe 
itept  out  of  her  coach,  fhe  would  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  fometimes,  for  fear  of  (tumbling,  pr,efs  it 
very  hard  ;  fhe  admitted  him  to  deliver  meflages  at 
her  bedSide  in  a  morning,  leer'd  at  him  at  table,  and 
induced  him  in  all  thofe  innocent  freedoms  which 
women  of  figure  may  permit  without  the  lead  lully 
pf  their  virtue. 

But  though  their  virtue  remains unfullied,  yet  now 
and  then  fome  final  1  arrows  will  glance  on  the  Sha- 
dow of  it,  their  reputation  5  and  lb  it  fell  out  to  lady 
Booby,  who  happened  to  be  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  Joey  one  morning  in  Hyde-Park,  when  lady 
Tittle  and  lady  Tattle  came  accidentally  by  in  their 
coach,  <  Blefs  me,'  fays  lady  Tittle,  c  can  I  believe  my 

*  eyes ?  Is thatlady  Booby  ?'  'Surely,'  fays  Tattle.  rBut 
£  what  makes  you  furprized  ?'  <  Why,  is  not  that  her 
footman,'  replied  Tittle  ?  At  which  Tattle  laughed 
and  cried,  c  An  old  bufinefs,  I  afTure  you,  is  it  poffi- 

*  ble  you  Ihould  not  have  heard  it  ?  The  whole  town 
\  hath  known  it  this  half  year.'  The  confequence  of 
this  interview  was  a  whifper  through  a  hundred  vi- 
fitsj  which  were  feparately  performed  by  the  two 
ladies  *  the  fame  afternoon,  and  might  have  had  a 

mifchievous 

*  It  may  Seem  an  abfurdity  that  Tattle  mould  vifit,  as  me 
adually  did,  to  fpread  a  known  Scandal :  but   the  reader  may 

reconcile 
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mifchievous  effect,  had  it  not  been  ftopt  by  two 
frefh  reputations  which  were  publilhed  the  day  after- 
wards, and  engroded  the  whole  talk  of  the  town. 

But  whatever  opinion  or  fufpicion  the  fcandalous 
inclination  of  defamers  might  entertain  of  lady  Boo- 
by's innocent  freedoms,  it  is  certain  they  made  no 
impreffion  on  young  Andrews,  who  never  offered 
to  encroach  beyond  the  liberties  which  his  lady  allow- 
ed him.  A  behaviour  which  lhe  imputed  to  the 
violent  refpect.  he  preferved  for  her,  and  which  lerved 
only  to  heighten  a  fomething  fhe  began  to  conceive, 
and  which  the  next  chapter  will  open  a  little  far- 
ther. 

CHAP.     V. 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  with  the  affectionate 

and  mournful  behaviour  of  his  widow,  and  the  great 
purity  of  Jofeph  Andrews. 

T  this  time,  an  accident  happened,  which  put 
a  ftop  to  thofe  agreeable  walks,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  foon  puffed  up  the  cheeks  of 
fame,  and  caulld  her  to  blow  her  brazen  trumpet 
through  the  town  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  who,  departing  this  life, 
left  his  difconfolate  lady  confined  to  her  houfe,  as 
clofely  as  if  file  herfelf  had  been  attacked  by  lb  me 
violent  difeafe.  During  the  firft  fix  days  the  poor 
lady  admitted  none  but  Mrs.  SlipQop,  and  three  fe- 
male friends,  who  made  a  party  at  cards ;  but  on  the 
feventh  fhe  ordered  Joey,  whom,  for  a  good  realbn, 
we  mail  hereafter  call  Joseph,  to  bring  up  her  tea- 
kettle. The  lady  being  in  bed,  called  Jofeph  to  her, 
bade  him  fit  down,  and  having  accidentally  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  fhe  alked   him,    if  he  had  ever  been  in 

reconcile  this,  by  fuppofing  with  me,  that,  notwjthftanding 
what  fhe  fays,  this  was  her  hrll  acquaintance  with  it. 

Vo^.  V.  D  love? 
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love  ?   Jofeph  nnfwered  with  fome  confufion,  it  was 
time  enough  for  one  fo  young  as  himfelf  to  think 

on  fuch  things.  f  As  young  as  you  are,'  replied  the 
lady,  '  I  am  convinced  you  are  no  ftranger  to  that 
paiTion  ;  Come  Joey,'  lays  fhe,  c  tell  me  truly,  who 
is  the  happy  girl  whofe  eyes  have  made  a  conqueft 
of  you  ?'  Jofeph  returned,  that  all  the  women  he 
had  ever  feen,  were  equally  indifferent  to  him.  c  O 
then,'  faid  the  lady,  f  you  are  a  general  lover.  In- 
deed you  handfome  fellows,  like  handfome  wo- 
men, are  very  long  and  difficult  in  fixing  ;  but  yet 
you  fhall  never  perfuade  me  that  your  heart  is  fo 
infufceptible  of  affection  ;  I  rather  impute  what 
you  lay  to  your  fecrecy,  a  very  commendable  qua- 
lity, and  what  I  am  far  from  being  angry  with 
you  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  in  a 
young  man,  than  to  betray  any  intimacies  with  the 
Ladies.'  l  Ladies!  madam,'  laid  Jofeph,  c  I  am  fure 
I  never  had  the  impudence  to  think  of  any  that  de- 
ferve  that  name.'  f  Don't  pretend  to  too  much  mo- 
dedy,'  faid  me,  cfor  that  fometimes  may  be  imper- 
tinent :  but  pray,  anfwer  me  this  queftion.  Sup- 
pofe  a  lady  mould  happen  to  like  you  j  luppole 
ihe  mould  prefer  you  to  all  your  fex,  and  admit 
you  to  the  fame  familiarities  as  you  might  have" 
hoped  for,  if  you  had  been  born  her  equal,  arc 
you  certain  that  no  vanity  could  tempt  you  to  dif- 
cover  her?  Anfwer  me  honeftly,  Jofeph  j  have 
you  fo  much  more  fenfe,  and  fo  much  more  vir- 
tue, than  you  handfome  young  fellows  generally 
have,  who  make  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  our  dear 
reputation  to  your  pride,  without  confidering  the 
great  obligation  we  lay  on  yoUj  by  our  condefcen- 
fion  and  confidence  ?  Can  you  keep  a  fecret, 
my  Joey  ?'  £  Madam,'  fays  he,  c  1  hope  yourlady- 
Ihip  can't  tax  me  with  ever  betraying  the  fecrets 
of  the  family  ;  and  I  hope,  if  you  was  to  turn  me 
away,  I  might  have  that  character  of  you.'  c  I 
don't  intend  to  turn  you  away,  Joey,'  faid  (he,  and 

fighed, 
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fighed,  c  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in  my  power.'  She 
then  raifed  herfelf  a  little  in  her  bed,  and  difcovered 
one  of  the  whiteft  necks  that  ever  was  feen  ;  a:  which, 
Jofeph  blufned.  c  La!'  fays  fhe,  in  an  affected  fur- 
prize,  f  what  am  I  doing?  I  have  trufted  myfelf  with 
c  a  man  alone,  naked  in  bed;  fuppofe  you  fhould 
f  have  any  wicked  intentions  upon  my  honour,  how 
f  mould  I  defend  myfelf?'  Jofeph  protefted  that  he 
never  had  the  leaft  evil  defign  againft  her.  s  No/ 
fays  (lie,  c  perhaps  you   may  not  call  your  defigns 

*  wicked  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  not  fo.' — Fie  fwore 
they  were  not.  (  You  mifunderftand  me,'  fays  fhe  ; 
c  I  mean  if  they  were  againft  my  honour,  they  may 
c  not  be  wicked  ;  bur.  the  world  calls  them  fo.  But 
c  then,  fay  you,  the  world  will  never  know  any  thing 

*  of  the  matter;  yet  would  not  (hat  be  trufting  to 
e  your  fecrecy  ?   Mud,  not  my  reputation   be  then 

*  in  your  power?  Would  you  not  then  be  my  mailer  ?' 
Jofeph  begged  her  ladylhip  to  be  comforted;  for 
that  he  would  never  imagine  the  leaft  wicked  thing 
ligainft  her,  and  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thoufand 
deaths  than  give  her  any  reafon  to  fufpect  him. 
f  Yes,'  faid  fie,  c  I  mult  have  reafon  to  fufpect  you. 
r  Are  you  not  a  man  ?  and  without  vanity  I  may 
'  pretend   to   fome  charms.     But  perhaps  you  may 

*  fear  I  fhould  profecute  you  ;  indeed  I  hope  you 
c  do  ;  and  yet  heaven  knows  I  fhould  never  have 
c  the  coniidence  to  appear  before  a  court  of  juftice  ; 
c  and  you  know,  Joey,  I  am  of  a  forgiving  temper1. 
c  Tell  me,  Joey,  don't  you  think  I  mould  forgive 
c  you?' (  Indeed,  Madam,'  fays  Jofeph,  '  I  will  never 
f  do  any  thing  to  difoblige  your  ladylhip.'  c  How/ 
fays  fhe,  c  do  you  think  it  would  not  difoblige  me 
'  then  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  willingly  fuffer  you  ?' 
'  I  don't   underiland    you,     Madam,'    lavs  Jofeph. 

*  Don't  you  ?'  faid  (he,  f  then  you  are  either  a  fool, 
1  or  pretend  to  be  fo  ;    1  find  1  was  mistaken  in  you. 

*  So  get  you  down  flairs,  and  never  let  me  fee  your 
'  face  again  ;  your  pretended  innocence  cannot  im- 

D  a  '  pofe 
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'  pofe  on  me.'  f  Madam,'  faid  Jofeph,  c  I  would 
c  not  have  your  ladyfhip  think  any  evil  of  me.      I 

*  have  always  endeavoured  to  he  a  dutiful  fervant 
'  both  co  you  and  my  mailer.'  f  O  thou  villain  !' 
anfwered  my  ladv  ;  (  Why  didft  thou  mention  the 
'  name  of  that  dear  man,  unlefs  to  torment  me,  to 

*  bring  his  precious  memory  to  my  mind,'  (and  then 
fhe  burn1  into  a  fit  of  tears.)  f  Get  thee  from  my 
'  fight,  I  fhall  never  endure  thee  more.'  At  which 
words  fhe  turned  away  from  him  ;  and  Jofeph  re- 
treated from  the  room  in  a  moll  diiconfolate  condi- 
tion, and  writ  that  letter,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Hozv   Jofeph   Andrews   writ    a    letter   to   his  fifier 
Pamela. 

To  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews,  living  with  fquire  Bcoby, 
Dear  Siller, 

IN  CE  I  received  your  letter  of  your  good- 
lady's  death,  we  have   had  a  misfortune  of 

the  fame  kind  in  our  family.  My  worthy  mailer 
*c  Sir  Thomas  died  about  four  days  ago  j  and,  what 
sc  is  worfe,  my  poor  lady  is  certainly  gone  drflracted. 
(C  None  of  the  fcrvants  expecled  her  to  take  it  fo 
te  to  heart,  becaufe  they  quarrelled  almoft  every  day 
«{  of  their  lives  *,  but  no  more  of  that,  becaufe  you 
st  know,  Pamela,  I  never  loved  to  tell  the  fecrets 
€t  of  my  mailer's  family  ;  but  to  be  fure  you  muft 
<c  have  known  they  never  loved  one  another  j  and  I 
<c  have  heard  her  ladyfhip  wifh  his  honour  dead 
<c  above  a  thoufand  times  ;  but  no  body  knows  what 
"  it  is  to  lofe  a  friend  'till  they  have  loll  him. 

tc  Don't  tell  any  body  what  I  write,  becaufe  1 
"  fhonld  not  care  to  have  folks  fay  I  difcover  what 
C{  paffos  in  our  family  -,  but  if  it  had  not  been  fo 

"  great 
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"  great  a  lady,  I  fhould  have  thought  (he  had  had 
<f  a  mind  to  me.  Dear  Pamela,  don't  tell  any  bo- 
c*  dy  :  but  fhe  ordered  me  to  fit  down  by  her  bed- 
t(  fide,  when  (he  was  naked  in  bed  ;  and  fhe  held 
c<  my  hand,  and  talked  exactly  as  a  ladv  does  to  her 
tc  fweetheart  in  a  ftage-piay,  which  1  have  i~ct:n  in 
"  Covent-Garden,  while  lhe  wanted  him  to  be  no 
"   better  than  he  fhould  be. 

(f  If  Madam  be  mad,  1  fhall  not  care  for  flaying 
f<  long  in  die  family  j  To  I  heartily  wifh  you  could 
"  get  me  a  place  either  at  the  {quire's,  or  fome 
"  other  neighbouring  gentleman's,  unlefs  ir  be  true 
"  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to  parfon  Wil- 
<f  Hams,  as  folks  talk,  and  then  I  fhould  be  very 
<f  wihing  to  behis  clerk  ,  for  which  you  know  I  am 
iC  qualified,   being  able  to  read,  and  to  fet  a  pfalm. 

t(  I  fancy  I  fhall  be  difcharged  very  loon  ;  and 
"  the  moment  1  am,  unlefs  I  hear  from  you,  I  fhall 
*'  return  to  my  old  malTer's  country- fear,  if  it  be 
"  onlv  to  fee  parfon  Adams,  who  is  the  belt  man 
"  in  the  world.  London  is  a  bad  place,  and  there 
"  is  fo  little  good  fellowlhip,  that  the  next  door 
<f  neighbours  don't  know  one  another.  Pray  give 
<{  my  fervice  to  all  friends  that  enquire  for  me  j  fo 
"  I  relt 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

Joseph  Andrews." 

As  foon  as  Jofeph  had  fealed  and  directed  this  let- 
ter he  walked  down  Hairs,  where  he  met  Mrs.  Slip- 
flop,  with  whom  we  fhall  take  this  opportunity  CO 
bring  the  reader  a  little  better  acquainted.  She  was 
a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  about  fortv-flve  years  of 
age,  who  having  made  a  fmall  flip  in- her  youth,  had 
continued  a  good  maid  ever  fince.  She  was  not  ac 
this  time  remarkably  handlbmej  being  very  ihorr, 
and  rather  too  corpulent  in  body,  and  fomewhat  red, 
with  the  addition  of  pimples  in  the  face.  Her  nole 
was  likewifc  rather  too  large,  and  her  eyes  too  little; 
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nor  did  ihe  refemble  a  cow  fo  much  in  her  breath,  as 
in  two  brown  globes  which  ihe  carried  before  her; 
one  of  her  legs  was  aifo  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
other,  which  occafioned  her  to  limp  as  fhe  walked. 
This  fair  creature  had  long  caft  the  eyes  of  affection. 
on  Jofephj  in  which  fhe  had  not  met  with  quite  fo 
good  fuccefs  as  fhe  probably  wifhed,  though,  befides 
the  allurements  of  her  native  charms,  Ihe  had  given 
him  tea,  fweetmeats,  wine,  and  many  other  delicacies, 
of  which,  by  keeping  the  keys,  the  had  the  abfolute 
command.  Jofeph,  however,  had  not  returned  the 
leafl  gratitude  to  all  thefe  favours,  not  even  fo  much 
as  a  kifs  j  though  I  would  not  infmuate  fhe  was  fo  ea-r 
lily  to  be  fatisfied  ;  for  furely  then  he  would  have  been 
highly  blameable.  The  truth  is,  fhe  was  arrived 
at  an  age  when  fhe  thought  fhe  might  indulge  herfelf 
in  any  liberties  with  a  man,  without  the  clanger  of 
bringing  a  third  perfon  into  the  world  to  betray 
them.  She  imagined,  that  by  fo  long  a  felf-denial, 
ihe  had  not  only  made  amends  for  the  fmall  flip  of 
her  youth  above  hinted  at ;  but  had  likewife  laid  up 
a  quantity  of  merit  to  excufe  any  future  failings.  In 
a  word,  fhe  refolved  to  give  a  loofe  to  her  amorous 
inclinations,  and  to  pay  ofTthe  debt  of  pleafure  which 
ihe  found  fhe  owed  herfelf,  as  fait  as  poffible. 

With  thefe  charms  of  perfon,  and  in  this  difpofi- 
fcio,n  of  mind,  fhe  encountered  poor  Jofeph  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flairs,  and  afked  him,  if  he  would  drink 
a  glafs  of  fomething  good  this  morning.  Jofeph, 
whofe  fpirits  were  not  a  little  caft  down,  very  rea- 
dily and  thankfully  accepted  the  offer:  and  together 
they  went  into  a  clofet,  where  having  delivered  him 
a  full  glafs  of  ratifia,  and  defired  him  to  fit  down, 
Mrs.  SlipQop  thus  began  ; 

c  Sure  nothing  can  be  a  more  fimple  contract  in 

*  a  woman,  than  to  place  her  affections  on  a  boy.    If 

*  I  had  ever  thought  it  would  have  been  my  fate,  I 
?  fhould  have  wifhed  to  die  a  thoufand  deaths  rather 
«  than  live  to  fee  that  day.     If  we  like  a  man,  the 

<  lighteft 
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c  lighted  hint  fophifiicates.    Whereas  a  boy  propofes 
c  upon   us  to  break  through  all  the  regulations  of 
f  modefty,   before  we  can  make  any  opprcfllon  upon 
c  him.'     Jofeph,  who  did  not  underftand  a  word  (he 
faid,   anfwered,  *  Yes,  Madam; — '  6  Yes,  Madam,' 
replied  Mrs.  Slipflop  with  Tome  warmth,  c  Do  you 
c  intend  to  refult  my  paffion  ?  Is  it  not  enough,  un- 
c  grateful  as  you  are,  to  make  no  return  to  all  the 
c  favours  I  have  done  you  j   but  you  mud  treat  me 
c  with  ironing  ?  Barbarous  monlter  !   how  have  I  de- 
c  ferved  that  my  pafnon  lhould  be  refulted  and  treat- 
f  ed    with   ironing  ?'    f   Madam,'  anfwered   Jofeph, 
f  I  don't  underftand  your  hard  words  :   but  I  am  cer- 
c  tain,  you  have  no  occafion  to  call  me  ungrateful; 
c  for  fo  far  from  intending  you  any  wrong,  I  have 
c  always  loved  you  as  well  as   if  you  had  been  my 
c  own  mother?'    c  How,  firrah,'  fays  Mrs.  Slipllop 
in   a    rage:     c  Your    own    mother?    Do    you    afli- 
c  nuate  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother  ? 
c  I  don't  know   what  a  (tripling  may   think:    but 
c  I  believe. a  man   would  refer   me   to   any   grecn- 
c  (icknefs  filly  girl  whatfomdever  :    but  I  ought  to 
f  defpife  you  rather  than  be  angry  with  you,  for  re- 
c  ferring  the  converfation  of  girls  to  that  of  a  woman 
c  of  fenfe.'     fc  Madam,'  fays  Jofeph,   c  I  am  fure  I 
c  have  always  valued  the  honour  you  did  me  by  your 
c  converfation  ;  fori  know  you  are  a  woman  of  learn- 
c  ing.'    c  Yes,  but,  Jofeph,'  laid  fhe,  a  little  foftened 
by  the  compliment  to  her  learning,  *  If  you  h. 
(   value   t'or   me,  you    certainly   would   have   found 
£  fome  method  of  fhewing  it  me  ;  for  I  am  convi 
«  you  muit  fee  the  value  1  have   for*  you.     Yes, 
c  Jofeph,   my   eyes,    whether  I  would   or  no,  muit 

c  have  declared  a  paffion  I  cannot  conquer. Oh! 

<  Jofeph!' 

As  when  a  hungry  tigrefs,  who  long  has  traverfed 
the  woods  in  fruitlefs  fearch,  fees  within  the  reach  of 
her  claws  a  Limb,  (he  prepares  1  )  n  her  prey  ; 

or  as    a  voracious  pike,  of  immenfc  fize,    furj 
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through  the  liquid  element  a  roach  or  gudgeon, 
which  cannot  efcape  her  jaws,  opens  them  wide  to 
fwallow  the  little  fifh  j  ib  did  Mrs.  Slipflop  prepare 
to  lay  her  violent  amorous  hands  on  the  poor  Jofeph, 
when  luckily  her  miftrefs's  bell  rung,  and  delivered, 
the  intended  martyr  from  her  clutches.  She  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  abruptly,  and  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  her  purpofe  till  fome  other  time.  We  fhall 
therefore  return  to  the  Lady  Booby,  and  give  our 
reader  fome  account  of  her  behaviour,  after  fhe  was 
left  by  Joleph  in  a  temper  of  mind  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent irom  that  of  the  inflamed  Slipflop, 


CHAP.     VII. 

Sayings  of  wife  men.  A  dialogue  between  the  lady  and 
her  maid;  and  a  panegyric,  or  rather ,  Jatire  on  the 
paffion  of  love,  in  the  fib  lime  fyle. 

T   is  the  obfervation  of  fome  antient  fage,  whofe 
name  I   have  forgot,   that   pafiions   operate   dif- 
ferently on  the  human  mind,  as  difeafes  on  the  body, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  foundnefs- 
or  rottennefs  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  hope,  therefore,  a  judicious  reader  will  give 
himfelf  fome  pains  to  obierve,  what  we  have  fo 
greatly  laboured  to  defcribe,  th-e  different  operations 
of  this  paflion  of  love,  in  the  gentle  and  cultivated 
mind  of  the  lady  Booby,  from  thofe  which  it  effected 
in  the  leis  pohflied  and  coarfer  difpofition  of  Mrs, 
Slipflop. 

Another  philofopher,  whofe  name  alfo  at  pre- 
fent  efcapes  my  memory,  hath  fomewhere  faid,  that 
refolutions  taken  in  the  abfence  of  the  beloved  object, 
are  very  apt  to  vanifh  in  its  prefence  j  on  both  which 
wife  fayings,  the  following  chapter  may  ferve  as  a, 
comment, 

Nq 
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No  fooner  had  Jofeph  left  the  room  in  the  manner 
Vvv  had  before  related,  than  the  lady,  enraged  at  her 
difappointment,  began  to  refled  with  feverry  on  her 
conduct.  Her  love  was  now  changed  to  difdain, 
which  pride  affifted  to  torment  her.  She  defpifcd 
herfelffor  the  meannefs  of  her  pafTion,  and  Jofeph. 
for  its  ill  fuccefs.  However,  fhe  had  now  go:  the 
better  of  it  in  her  own  opinion,  and  determined  im- 
mediately ro  difmifs  the  object.  After  much  toffing 
and  turning  in  her  bed,  and  many  foliloquies,  which 
if  we  had  no  better  matter  for  our  reader,  we  would 
give  him;  fhe  at  laft  rung  the  bell  as  above-men- 
tioned, and  was  prefently  attended  by  Mrs.  Slipflop, 
who  was  not  much  better  pleafed  with  Jofeph  than 
the  lady  herfelf. 

'  Slipslop,'  faid  ladv  Booby,  c  when  did  you  fee 
f  Joleph  ?'  The  poor  woman  was  fo  furprized  at  the 
unexpected  found  of  his  name  at  fo  critical  a  time, 
that  (he  had  the  greatefr  difficulty  to  conceal  the  con- 
fufion  fhe  was  under,  from  her  miftrefsj  whom  fhe 
anfwered,  nevertheiek,  with  pretty  good  confidence, 
though  not  encirely  void  of  fear  of  fufpicion,  that 
(lie  had  not  feen  him  that  morning.  '  I  am  afraid,' 
faid    lady   Booby,    *   he    is    a   wild   young   fellow.' 

*  That  he  is,'  faid  Slipflop,  c  and  a  wicked  one  too. 
'  To  my  knowledge  he  games,  drinks,  fwears,  and 
(  fights  eternally;  befides,  he  is  horribly  indicted 
'  to  wenching.'  c  Ay  !'  faid  the  lady,  c  I  never 
'  heard  that  of  him.'  O  Madam  !'  anfwered  the 
Other,  <  he  is  fo  lewd  a  rafcal,  that  if  your  ladyfhip 
<   keeps  him  much    longer,  you   will  not  have  one 

*  virgin  in  your  houfe  except  myfelf.  And  yet  I  can't 
'  conceive  what  the  wenches  fee  in  him,  to  be  fo  fool- 

*  ifhly  fond  as  they  are;  in  my  eyes,  he  is  as  ugly  a 
c  fcarecrow  as  I  ever  upheld.'  '  Nay,'  faid  the  lady, 
'  the  boy  is  well  enough.' — f  La!  M.i'm,'  cries  Slip- 
flop,  *  I  think  him  the  ragmaticailefi:  fellow  in  the 

*  family.'  *  Sure,  Slipflop,'  fays  Hie,  *  you  are  mif- 
'  taken :  but  which  of  the  women  do  you  mod  fuf- 

'  pedfc  V 
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*  peel  ?'  f  Madam,'  fays  Siipfiop,  c  there  is  Betty 
c  the  chambermaid,  I  am  almoft  convicted,  is  with 
1  child  by  him.'    '  Ay!'  fays  the  lady,  *  then  pray 

*  pay  her  her  wages  inftantly.  I  will  keep  no  fuch 
c  Sluts  in  my  family.  And  as  for  Jofeph,  you  may 
c  difcard  him  too.'  '  Would  your  ladyfnip  have  him 
c  paicj  off  immediately?'  cries  Siipfiop,  «  for  per- 
c  haps,  when  Betty  is  gone,  he  may  mend  j  and 
'  really  the  boy  is  a  good  fervant,  and  a  ftrong 
'  healthy  lufcious  boy  enough.'  '  This  morning,' 
anfwered  the  lady  with  fome  vehemence.  c  I  v/ifa 
c  Madam,'  cries  Siipfiop,  f  your  ladylhip  would  be 
c  fo  good  as  to  try  him  a  little  longer,'  c  I  will  not 
«  have  my  commands  difputed,'  faid  the  lady  5  £  fure 
<  you  are  not  fond  of  him  yourfelf.'  {  I  Madam  !' 
cries  Siipfiop,  reddening,  if  not  blufhing,  c  I  fhould 
«  be  forry  to  think  your  ladyfnip  had  any  reafon  to, 
c  refpect  me  of  fondnefs  for  a  fellow  \  and  if  it  be 
«  your  pleafure,  I  (hall  fulfil  it  with  as  much  reluc- 
'  tance  as  poflible.'  '  As  little,  I  fuppofe  you  mean,' 
faid  the  lady;  c  and  fo  about  it  inftantly.'  Mrs. 
Slipflop  went  out,  and  the  lady  had  fcarce  taken  two 
turns,  before  (he  fell  to  knocking  and  ringing  with 
great  violence.  Siipfiop,  who  did  not  travel  poft- 
hafte,  foon  returned,  and  was  countermanded  as  to 
Jofeph,  but  ordered  to  fend  Betty  about  her  bufinefs 
without  delay.  She  went  out  a  fecond  time  with 
much  greater  alacrity  than  before  ;  when  the  lady 
began  immediately  to  accufe  herfelf  of  want  of  refo- 
lution,  and  to  apprehend  the  return  of  her  affection 
with  it's  pernicious  confequenCes;  (he  therefore  ap- 
plied herfelf  again  to  the  bell,  and  refummoned 
Mrs.  Siipfiop  into  her  prefence  ;  who  again  returned, 
and  was  told  by  her  miftrefs,  that  ilie  had  confidered 
better  of  the  matter,  and  was  abfolutely  refolved  to. 
turn  away  Jofeph ;  which  fhe  ordered  her  to  do  im- 
mediately. Siipfiop,  who  knew  the  violence  of  her 
lady's  temper,  and  would  not  venture  her  place  for 
any  Adonis  or  Hercules  in  the  univerfea  left  her  a, 

thiri 
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third  time;  which  fhe  had  no  fooner  done,  than 
the  little  god  Cupid,  fearing  he  had  not  yet  done  the 
lady's  bufinefs,  took  a  frefh  arrow  with  the  fharpeft 
point  out  of  his  quiver,  and  fhot  it  directly  into  her 
heart:  in  other  and  plainer  language,  the  lady's 
paflion  got  the  better  of  her  reafon.  She  called  back 
Slipflop,  once  more,  and  told  her,  fhe  had  refolved 
to  fee  the  boy,  and  examine  him  herfelf ;  therefore 
bid  her  fend  him  up.  This  wavering  in  her  miftrefs's 
temper,  probably  put  fome thing  into  the  waiting- 
gentlewoman's  head,  not  neceffary  to  mention  to 
the  fagacious  reader. 

Lady  Booby  was  going  to  call  her  back  again, 
but  could  not  prevail  with  herfelf.  The  next  con- 
federation therefore  was,  how  fhe  fhould  behave  to 
Jofeph  when  he  came  in.  She  refolved  to  preferve 
all  the  dignity  of  the  woman  of  faihion  to  her  fer- 
vant,  and  to  indulge  herfelf  in  this  lad  view  of  Jofeph 
(for  that  fhe  was  moft  certainly  refolved  it  fhould  be) 
at  his  own  expence,  by  firft  infulting,  and  then  dif- 
carding  him. 

O  Love,  what  monflrous  tricks  dofl  thou  play 
with  thy  votaries  of  both  fexes !  how  doft  thou  de- 
ceive them,  and  make  them  deceive  themfelves ! 
Their  follies  are  thy  delight !  Their  fighs  make  thee 
laugh,  and  their  pangs  are  thy  merriment ! 

Not  the  great  Rich,  who  turns  men  into  mon- 
keys, wheelbarrows,  and  whatever  elfe  bed  humours 
his  fancy,  hath  fo  flrangely  metamorphofed  the  hu- 
man fhape;  nor  the  great  Cibber,  who  confounds 
all  number,  gender,  and  breaks  through  every  rule 
of  grammar  at  his  will,  hath  fo  diftortcd  the  Englifh 
language,  as  thou  doft  metamorphoie  and  diltoi  t  the 
human  fenfes. 

Thou  putted  out  our  eyes,  ftoppeft  up  our  cars, 
and  takeft  away  the  power  of  our  noftrilsj  lb  that 
we  can  neither  fee  the  largeft  object,  hear  the  loudelt 
noife,  nor  fmell  the  molt  poignant  perfume.  Again, 
when  thou  pleafeft,  thou  canft  make  a  molehill  ap- 
pear 
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pear  as  a  mountain  ;  a  Jew's-harp  found  like  a  trum- 
pet; and  adaizy  fmell  like  a  violet.  Thou  canfl:  make 
cowardice  brave,  avarice  generous,  pride  humble, 
and  cruelty  tender-hearted.  Infhoit,  thou  turned 
the  heart  of  man  infide  out,  as  a  juggler  doth  a 
petticoat,  and  bringeft  whatfoever  pleafeth  thee  out 
from  it.  If  there  be  any  one  who  doubts  all  this, 
let  him  read  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

In  which,  after  fme  very  fine  writing,  the  hijlory  goes 
cnt  and  relates  the  interview  between  the  lady  ana 
Jofeph  ;  where  the  latter  hath  fet  an  example,  which 
we  d  fpair  of  feeing  followed  by  his  fex,  in  this  vi- 
cious age. 

OW  the  rake  Hefperus  had  called  for  his 
breeches,  and  having  well  rubbed  his  drowfy 
eyes,  prepared  to  drefs  himfelf  for  all  night;  by 
whole  example  his  brother  rakes  on  earth  likewife 
leave  thofe  beds,  in  which  they  had  flepi:  away  the 
day.  Now  Thetis,  the  good  houfcwife,  began  to 
put  on  the  pot  in  order  to  regale  the  good  man  Phoe- 
bus, after  his  daily  labours  were  over.  In  vulgar 
language,  it  was  in  the  evening  when  Jofeph  at- 
tended his  lady's  orders. 

But  as  it  becomes  us  to  preferve  the  character  of 
this  lady,  who  is  the  heroine  of  our  tale;  and,  as 
we  have  naturally  a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  that 
beautiful  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  called  the  fair 
fex ;  before  we  difcover  too  much  of  her  frailty  to 
our  reader,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  a  lively 
idea  of  the  vaft  temptation,  which  overcame  all  the 
efforts  of  a  modeft  and  virtuous  mind;  and  then  we 
humbly  hope  his  good- nature  will  rather  pity  than 
condemn  the  imperfection  of  human  virtue. 

j  Nay 
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Nay,  the  ladies  themfelves  will,  we  hope,  be  in- 
duced, by  confidering  the  uncommon  variety  of 
charms,  which  united  in  this  young  man's  perfon,  to 
bridle  their  rampant  paflion  for  chaftity,  and  be  at 
lead  as  mild  as  their  violent  modefty  and  virtue 
will  permit  them,  in  cenfuring  the  conduct  of  a  wo- 
man, who,  perhaps,  was  in  her  own  difpofition  as 
chide  as  thofe  pure  and  fanctified  virgins,  who,  af- 
ter a  life  innocently  fpent  in  the  gaieties  of  the  town, 
begin  about  fifty  to  attend  twice  per  diem  at  the  po- 
lite churches  and  chapels,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
grace,  which  preferved  them  formerly  amongft 
beaus,  from  temptations  perhaps  lefs  powerful  than 
what  now  attacked  the  lady  Booby. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews  was  now  in  the  one  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  middle  flature.  His  limbs  were  put  toge- 
ther with  great  elegance,  and  no  lefs  drength.  His 
legs  and  thighs  were  formed  in  the  exacted  propor- 
tion. His  (boulders  were  broad  and  brawneyj  but 
yet  his  arms  hung  fo  eafily,  that  he  had  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  ftrength  without  the  lead  clumfinefs.  His 
hair  was  of  a  nutbrown  colour,  and  was  difplayed 
in  wanton  ringlets  down  his  back.  His  forehead 
was  high,  his  eyes  dark,  and  as  full  of  fweetnefs  as 
of  fire.  His  nofe  a  little  inclined  to  the  Roman. 
His  teeth  white  and  even.  His  lips  full,  red,  and 
foft.  His  beard  was  only  rough  on  his  chin  and 
upper  lip ;  but  his  cheeks,  in  which  his  blood 
glowed,  were  overfpread  with  a  thick  down.  His 
countenance  had  a  tendernefs  joined  with  a  fenfibi- 
lity  inexprefiible.  Add  to  this  the  moll  perfect  neac- 
nefs  in  his  drefs,  and  an  air,  which  to  thole  who 
have  not  (ccn  many  noblemen,  would  give  an  idea 
of  nobility. 

Such  was  the  perfon  who  now  appeared  before  the 
lady.  She  viewed  him  fome  time  in  filence,  and 
twice  or  thrice  before  Hie  fpoke,  changed  her  mind 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  (he  fhould  begin.     Ac 

length, 
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length,  fhe  faid  to  him,  f  Jofeph,  I  am  forry  to 
c  hear  fuch  complaints  againft  you  ;  I  am  told  you 
€  behave  fo  rudely  to  the  maids,  that  they  cannot 
c  do  their  bufinefs  in  quiet ;  I  mean  thofe  who  are 
c  not  wicked  enough  to  hearken  to  your  folicitations. 
c  As  to  others,  they  may,  perhaps,  not  call  you  rude 3 
c  for  there  are  wicked  Huts,  who  make  one  afhamed 
c  of  one's  own  fex,  and  are  as  ready  to  admit  any 
4  naufeous  familiarity,  as  fellows  to  offer  it  :  nay, 
c  there  are  fuch  in   my  family  j  but  they  fhall  not 

*  {lay  in  it ;  that  impudent  trollop  who  is  with  child 

*  by  you,  is  difcharged  by  this  time.' 

As  a  perfon  who  is  ftruck  through  the  heart  with  a 
thunderbolt,    looks  extremely   furprized,  nay,  and 

perhaps  is  fo  too thus  the  poor  Jofeph  received 

the  falfe  acenfation  of  his  miftrefs  ;  he  blufbed  and 
looked  confounded,  which  (he  mifinterpreted  to  be 
fymptoms  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  went  on  : 

c  Come  hither,  Jofeph  :   another  miftrefs  might 

*  difcard  you  for  thefe  offences ;    but  I  have  a  com- 

*  pafilon  for  your  youth,  and   if  I   could  be  certain 

*  you  would  be  no  more  guilty — Confider,  child, 
'  (laying  her  hand  carelefly  upon  his)  you  are  a 
'  handfome  young  fellow,  and  might  do  better;  yoti 
c  might  make  your  fortune.' — '  Madam,'  faid  Jo- 
feph, c  I  do  affure  your  ladyihip,  I  don't  know  whe- 
c  ther   any  maid   in  the  houfe  is  man  or  woman.' 

*  O  fie  !  Jofeph,'  anfwer'd  the  lady,  *  don't  commit 
c  another  crime  in  denying  the  truth.     I  could  par- 

*  don  the  firft ;  but  I  hate  a  liar.'  «  Madam,'  cries 
Jofeph,  c  1  hope  your  ladyfhip  will  not  be  offended 
«  at  my  afferting  my  innocence;  for  by  all  that  is 
'  facred,  I  have  never  offered  more  than  kiffing*' 

*  Kiffing  !'  faid  the  lady,  with  great  difcompofure  of 
countenance,  and  more  rednefs  in  her  cheeks,  than 
anger  in  her  eyes,  f  Do  you  call  that  no  crime  ?  kiflf- 
<  ing,  Jofeph,  is  as  a  prologue  to  a  play.  Can  I  be- 
'  lieve  a  young  fellow  of  your  age  and  complexion 

*  will  be  content  with  killing  ?  No,  Jofeph,  thgre 

1  is 
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*  is  no  woman  who  grants  that,  but  will  grant  more; 
c  and  I  am  deceived  greatly  in  you,  if  you  would 
c  not  put  herclofely  to  it.  What  would  you  think, 
c  Jofeph,  if  I  admitted  you  to  kifs  me  ?'  Jofeph  re- 
ply'd,  f  He  would   iboner  die  than  have  any  fuch 

*  thought.'  c  And  yet,  Jofeph,'  returned  flie,  c  ladies 
c  have  admitted  their  footmen  to  fuch  familiarities $ 
c  and  footmen,  J  confefs  to  you,  much  lefs  deferv- 
'  ing  them,  fellows  without  half  your  charms  j  for 
c  fuch  might  almoft  excufe  the  crime.  Tell  me, 
f  therefore,  Jofeph,  if  I  mould  admit  you  to  fuch 
'  freedom,  what  would  you  think  of  me  ? — tell  me 
c  freely.'  *  Madam,'  faid  Jofeph,  <I  mould  think  your 
c  ladyihip  condefcended  a  great  deal  below  yourfelf.' 
c  Pugh!'  faid  fhe, 'that  I  am  to  anfvver  tomyfelf;  buc 
c  would  not  you  infift  on  more  ?  Would  you  be  con- 
c  tented  with  a  kifs?  Would  not  your  inclinations 
c  be  all  on  fire  rather  by  fuch  a  favour  r'  c  Madam/ 
faid  Jofeph,  *  if  they  were,  I  hope  I  fhculd  be  able  to 
c  controul  them,  without  fufFering  them  to  get  the 
c  better  of  my  virtue.' — You  haveheard,  reader,  poets 
talk  of  the  ftatue  of  furprize  ;  you  haveheard  like- 
wife,  or  elfe  you  have  heard  very  little,  how  furprize 
made  one  of  the  for.s  of  Crcefus  fpeak  though  he 
dumb.  You  have  iczn  the  faces,  in  the  eighteen 
penny  gallery,  when,  through  the  trap-door,  to  fofjc 
or  no  mufick,  Mr.  Bridgwater,  Mr.  William  Mills, 
or  fome  other  of  ghoftly  appearance,  hath  a 

with  a  face  all  pale  with  powder,  and  a  fhirt  all  bloody 
with  ribbons  -3  but  from  none  oi  tbele,  nor  from  Phi- 
dias, or  Praxiteles,  if  they  fhould  return  to  life — no, 
not  from  the  inimitable  pencil  of  my  friend  Ho- 
garth, could  you  receive  fuch  an  idea  of  furpri  > 
as  would  have  entered  in  at  your  (.yes,  had  they  be- 
held the  lady  Booby,  when  thole  hit  words  iffuec) 
out  from  the  lips  of  Jofeph. — '  Your  virtue!'  (fai<j 
the  lady,  recovering  after  a  (ilence  of  two  mint 
c  I  (hall  never  furvive  it.  Your  virtue  !  Intolerably 
c  confidence!  Have  you  the  affurance  to  pre: 
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chat  when  a  lady  demeans  herfelf  to    throw  afidc 
the  rules  of  decency,   in  order  to  honour  you  with, 
the  highefr  favour  in  her  power,  your  virtue  mould 
refill  her  inclination  ?  that  whrn  flie  had  conquer* 
ed  her  own  virtue    !he  fhould  find   an  obftruction. 
in   yours  ?'    c  Madam,'    laid  Jofeph,'   I   can't   fee 
why  her  having  no  virtue  fhould  be  a  reafon  againft: 
my  having  any  :  Or   why,  becaufe   1   am   a  man, 
or  becaufe   1  am   )  oor,   my  virtue  mult  be  fub- 
fervient  to  her  pleafures.'  *  I  am  out  of  patience,' 
cries  the  lady  :  {  Did  ever  mortal  hear  of  a  man's 
virtue  !  Did  ever  the  greater!,  or  the  graveft  men 
pretend  to  any  of  this  kind  !   Will  magiftrates  who 
punifh  lewdnefs,  orparfons  who  preach  againft  it, 
make  any  fcruple   of  committing  it?   And  can  a 
boy,  a  (tripling,  have  the  confidence  to  talk  of  his 
virtue  !'  *  Madam,'  fays  Jofeph,  c  that  boy  is  the 
brother  of  Pamela,  and  would  be  afhamed  that  the 
chaftity  of  his  family,  which  is  preferved  in  her, 
mould  be  ftained  in  him.     If  there  are  fuch  men 
as  your  ladyfhip  mentions,  I  am  forry  for  it ;  and 
I  wifh  they  had   an  opportunity   of  reading  over 
thofe  letters,  which  my  father  hath  fent  me  of  my 
filler  Pamela's  j  nor  do  I  doubr   but  fuch   an  ex- 
ample would  amend  them.'     c  You  impudent  vil- 
lain !'  cries  the  lady  in  a  rage,  f  do  you  infult  me 
with  the  follies  of  my  relation,  who  hath  expofed 
himfelf  all  over  the  country  upon  your  filter's  ac- 
count?  a  little  vixen,  whom  I  have  always  won- 
dered my  late  lady  Booby  ever  kept  in  her  houfe. 
Sirrah  !  get  out   of  my  fight,  and  prepare  to  fee 
out  this  night ;  for  I  will  order  you  your  wages  im- 
mediately, and  you   fhall  be  It  ripped  and  turned 
away.'—1  Madam,'  fays  Jofeph,  *  I  am  forry  I  have 
offended  your  ladyfhip,  I  am  fure  I  never  intended 
ir.'  *  Yes,  firrah,'  cries   (he,  '  you  have  had  the 
vanity  to  mifconftrue  the  little  innocent  freedom 
I  took,   in  order  to  try,  whether  whac  I  had  heard 
was  true.     O'  my  confeience,  you  have  had  the 

*  ailurance 
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*  afiurance  to  imagine,  I  was  fond  of  you  myfeif.* 
Jofeph  anfvvered,  he  had  only  fpoke  out  of  tender- 
nefs  for  his  virtue;  at  which  words  fhe  flew  into  a 
violent  paflionj  and;  refufing  to  hear  more,  ordered 
him  inftantly  to  leave  the  room. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  fhe  burft  forth  into 
the  following  exclamation  :  '  Whither  doth  this  vio- 
'  lent  paffion  hurry  us  ?  What  meanneffes  do  we 
'  fubmit  to  from  its  impulfe?  Wifely  we  refi ft  its 
f  firft  and  leaft  approaches  ;  for  it  is  then  only  we 

*  can  afiure  ourfelves  the  victory.    No  woman  could 

*  ever  fafely  fay,  fo  far  only  will  I  go.  Have  I  not 
f  expofed  myfeif  to  the  refufal  of  my  footman  ?  I 
f  cannot  bear  the  reflection. '  Upon  which  fhe  ap- 
plied herfelf  to  the  bell,  and  rung  it  with  infinite 
more  violence  than  was  necefTary,  the  faithful  Slip- 
flop  attending  near  at  hand  :  To  fay  the  truth,  fhe 
had  conceived  a  fufpicion  at  her  laft  interview  with 
her  miflrefs  ;  and  had  waited  ever  fince  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  having  carefully  applied  her  ears  to  the 
keyhole  during  the  whole  time  that  the  preceding 
eonverfation  patted  between  Jofeph  and  the  lady. 


Vol.  V.  E  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

fVhat  pajjed  between  the  lady  and  Mrs.  Slipflop,  in 
which  we  prophefy  there  are  fome  Jlrokes  which  every 
cne  will  not  truly  comprehend  at  the  fir  ft  reading. 

\  Q  LI  PS  LOP,'  faid  the  lady,  f  I  find  too  much 
e  k3  reafon  to  believe  all  thou  haft  told  me  of  this 
'  wicked  Jofeph  \  I  have  determined  to  part  with  him 
«  inftantiy  -,  To  go  you  to  the  lie  ward,  and  bid  him 
c  pay  him  his  wages.'  Slipflop,  who  had  preferved 
hitherto  a  diftance  to  her  lady,  rather  out  of  necefTity 
than  inclination,  and  who  thought  the  knowledge  of 
this  fecret  had  thrown  down  all  difbinclion  between 
them,  anfwered  her  midrefs  very  pertly,  ff  She  wifh- 

*  ed  flie  knew  her  own  mind  ;  and  that  fhe  was  cer- 

*  tain  me  would  call  her  back  again,  before  fhe  was 

*  got  half-way  down  flairs.'  The  lady  replied,  'She 

*  had  taken  a  refolution,  and  was  refolved  to  keep  it.' 
'  I  am  lorry  for  it,'  cries  Slipflop,  '  and  if  I  had 
'  known  you  would   have  punifhed  the  poor  lad  fo 

c  feverely,  you  fhould  never  have  heard  a  particle  of* 

1  the  matter.    Here's  a  fufs  indeed,  about  nothing.' 

'  Nothing!'  returned  my  lady,  c.Do  you  think  I  will 

*  countenance  lewdnefs  in  my  houfe  V  '  If  you  will 
«  turn  away  every  footman/  laid  Slipflop,  '  that  is  a 
'  lover  of  the  fport,  you  muft  foon  open  the  coach- 
'  door  yourfelf,   or  get  a  fet  of  mophrodites  to  wait 

*  upon  you  ;  and  I  am  fure  I  hated  the  fight  of  them 
'  even  finging  in  an  opera.'  '  Do  as  I  bid  you,'  fays 
my  lady,  '  and  don't  fhock  my  ears  with  your 
6  beaftly  language.'  c  Marry-come-up/  cries  Slip- 
flop,  '  People's  ears  are  fometimes  the  niceft  part 

*  about  them/ 

Tbe 
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The  lady,  who  began  to  admire  the  new  ffcyle  in 
which  her  waiting-gentlewoman  delivered  herfelf, 
and  by  the  conclufion  of  her  fpeech,  fufpecled  fome- 
what  of  the  truth,  called  her  back,  and  defired  to 
know  what  ihe  meant  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
freedom,  in  which  ihe  thought  proper  to  indulge  her 
tongue.  c  Freedom  !'  fays  Slipflop/  I  don't  know 
c  what  you  call  freedom  !  Madam  ;  fervants  have 
*  tongues  as  well  as  their  miftreffes.'  {  Yes,  and  fancy 
c  ones  too,'  anfwered  the  lady,  f  but  I  adore  you  I 
c  fhall  bear  no  luch  impertinence.'  c  Impertinence  1 
1  1  don't  know  that  I  am  impertinent,'  fays  Slipflop. 
c  Yes  indeed  you  are,'  cries  my  lady,  c  and  unlefs 
c  you  mend  your  manners,  this  houfe  is  no  place 
f  for  you.'  'Manners!'  cries  Slipflop,  c  I  never  was 
«  thought  to  want  manners  nor  mcdefty  neither  3  and 
c  for  places,  there  are  more  places  than  one  $  and  I 
c  know  what  I  know.'  c  What  do  you  know, 
c  miftrefs  ?'  anfwered  the  lady.  '  I  am  not  obliged 
(  to  tell  that  to  every  body,'  fays  Slipflop,  c  any 
c  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  a  fecret.'  c  I 
e  deure  you  would  provide  yourfelf,'  anfwered  the 
lady.  *  With  all  my  heart,'  replied  the  waiting- 
gentlewoman  ;  and  fo  departed  in  a  paflion,  and 
flapped  the  dour  after  her. 

The  lady  too  plainly  perceived  that  her  waiting- 
gentlewoman  knew  more  than  fhe  would  willingly 
have  had  her  acquainted  with  ;  and  this  (lie  imputed 
to  Jofeph's  having  difcovered  to  her  what  pafled  at 
the  firfr.  interview.  This  therefore  blew  up  her  rage 
againft  him,  and  confirmed  her  in  a  refolution  of 
parting  with  him. 

But  the  difmifling  Mrs.  Slipflop  was  a  point  not 
fo  eafily  to  be  refolved  upon  :  She  had  the  utmoft 
tendernefs  for  her  reputation,  as  (he  knew  on  that 
depended  many  of  the  molt  valuable  bleflings  of 
life;  particularly  cards,  making  curt'fies  in  puhlick 
places,  and  above  all,  the  plcal'ure  of  demolishing 
the  reputations  of  others,  in  which  innocent  amufe- 

E  2  inent 
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ment  fhe  had  an  extraordinary  delight.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  fubmit  to  any  intuit  from  a  fer- 
vant,  rather  than  run  a  rifque  of  iofing  the  title  to 
fo  many  great  privileges. 

She  therefore  fent  for  her  fteward,  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce  j  and  ordered  him  to  pay  Jofeph  his  wages, 
to  ftrip  off  his  livery,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  houie 
that  evening. 

She  then  called  Slipflop  up,  and  after  refrefhing 
her  fpirits  with  a  fmall  cordial,  which  fne  kept  in 
her  clofet,  fhe  began  in  the  following  manner : 

c  Slipslop,  why  will  you,  who  know  my  paf- 
e  fionate  temper,  attempt  to  provoke  me  by  your 
s  anfwers?  I  am  convinced  you  are  an  honeft  fervanr, 
c  and  mould  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  you.  I 
'  believe,  like  wife,  you  have  found  me  an  indulge nt 

*  miftrefs  on  many  occafions,  and  have  as  little  reafon 
1  on  your  fide  to  defire  a  change.  I  can't  help  being 
c  furprized  therefore,  that  you  will  take  the  fureit 
<  method  to  offend  me.   I  mean  repeating  my  words, 

*  which  you  know  I  have  always  deterred.' 

The  prudent  waiting-gentlewoman  had  duly 
weighed  the  whole  matter,  and  found  on  mature  de- 
liberation, that  a  good  place  in  pofTeffion,  was  bet- 
ter than  one  in  expectation.  As  fhe  found  her  mif-- 
trefs  therefore  inclined  to  relent,  (lie  thought  proper 
alio  to  put  on  fome  fmall  condefcenfion  ;  which  was 
as  readily  accepted  :  and  fo  the  affair  was  recon- 
ciled, all  offences  forgiven,  and  a  prefent  of  a  gown 
and  petticoat  made  her  as  an  inftance  of  her  lady's 
future  favour. 

She  offered  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  Jo- 
feph ;  but  found  her  lady's  heart  fo  obdurate,  that  (he 
prudently  dropt  all  fuch  efforts.  She  confidered  there 
were  more  footmen  in  the  houfe,  and  fome  as  flout 
fellows,  though  not  quite  fo  handfome  as  Jofeph  j  be- 
fides,  the  reader  hath  already  feen  her  tender  advances 
had  not  met  with  the  encouragement  fhe  might  have 
reafonably  expected.     She  thought  fhe  had  thrown 

away 
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awav  a  great  deal  of  fack  and  fweetmeats  on  an  un- 
grateful  rafcal ;  and  being  a  little  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  that  female  feci,  who  hold  one  lufty young 
fellow  to  be  near  as  good  as  another  lufty  young 
fellow,  fhe  at  lad  gave  up  Jofeph  and  his  caufe,  and 
with  a  triumph  over  her  pafllon  highly  commend- 
able, walked  off  with  her  prefent,  and  with  great 
tranquillity  paid  a  vifit  to  a  ftone-bottle,  which  is 
of  fovereign  ufe  to  a  philofophicai  temper. 

She  left  not  her  miltrefs  fo  eafy.  The  poor  lady 
could  net  reflect,  without  agony,  that  her  dear  repu- 
tation was  in  the  power  of  her  fervants.  All  her  com- 
fort, as  to  Jofeph,  was,  that  fhe  hoped  he  did  not 
underftand  her  meaning  ;  at  lead,  fhe  could  fay  for 
hcrfclf,  me  had  not  plainly  exprefs'd  any  thing  to 
him  ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Slipflop,  fhe  imagined  fhe  could 
bribe  her  to  fecrecy. 

But  what  hurt  her  moft  was,  that  in  reality  fhe  had 
not  fo  entirely  conquered  her  pahaon;  the  little  god 
lay  lurking  in  her  heart,  though  anger  and  difdain  (o 
hoodwinked  her,  that  lne  could  not  fee  him.  She 
was  a  thoufand  times  on  the  very  brink  of  revoking 
the  fentence  me  had  pafifed  againft  the  poor  youth. 
Love  became  his  advocate,  and  whifpered  many 
things  in  his  favour.  Honour  likewife  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  his  crime,  and  Pity  to  mitigate  his  pu- 
nifhmentj  on  the  other  fide,  Pride  and  Rev 
fpoke  as  loudly  againtt  hiroj  and  thus  the  poor  lady 
was  tortured  with  perplexity,  oppolite  pafiions  dif- 
fracting and  tearing  her  mind  different  way:. 

So  have  I  feen,  in  the  hall  of  Weftminfter,  where 
ferjeant  Bramble  hath  been  retained  on  the  right 
fide,  and  ferjeant  Puzzle  on  the  left,  the  balance  of 
opinion  (i'o  equal  were  their  fees)  alternately  incline 
to  either  fcale.  Now  Bramble  throws  in  an  argu« 
ment,  and  Puzzle's  fcale  llrikes  the  beam  ;  again, 
Bramble  (hares  the  like  fate,  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  Puzzle.  Here  Bramble  hits,  there  Puzzle 
ftrikes;   here   one  has  you,   there  t'other  has  you  ; 

E  3  till 
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till  at  laft  all  becomes  one  fcene  of  confufion  in  the 
tortured  minds  of  the  hearers;  equal  wagers  are  laid 
on  the  fuccefs,  and  neither  judge  nor  jury  can  pof- 
fibly  make  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  all  things  are 
fo  enveloped  by  the  careful  ferjeants  in  doubt  and 
obfeurity. 

Or  as  it  happens  in  the  confeience,  w!\ere  honour 
and  honefty  pull  one  way,  and  a  bribe  and  neceftity 

another. If  it  was  our  prefent  bpfinejCs  only  to 

make  fimilies,  we  could  produce  many  more  to  this 
purpose  ;  but  a  fimile  (as  w.e}l  as  a  word)  to  the  wife. 
We  fhall  therefore  fee  a  little  after  our  hero,  for 
whom  the  reader  is  coubtlefs  in  fome  pain. 


CHAP.     X. 

Jofeph  writes  another  letter :  His  tranfatlions  with 
Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  C5V.  with  his  departure  from 
lady  Booby. 

'^HE  difconfolate  Jofeph  would  not  have  had 
an  nnderftanding  fufficient  for  the  principal 
fubiecr.  of  fuch  a  book  as  this,  if  he  had  any  longer 
mifunderftocd  the  drift  of  his  miftrefs;  and  indeed 
that  he  did  not  difcern  it  fooner,  the  reader  will  be 
pleafcd  to  apply  to  an  unwillingnefs  in  him  to  difco- 
ver  what  he  mult  condemn  in  her  as  a  fault.  Having 
therefore  quitted  her  prefence,  he  retired  into  his 
own  garret,  and  entered  himfelf  into  an  ejaculation 
on  the  numberlefs  calamities  which  attended  beauty, 
and  the  misfortune  it  was  to  be  handfomer  than  one's 
neighbours. 

He  then  fat  down,   and  addreffed  himfelf  to  his 
fitter  Pamela,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Dear 
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«*  Dear  fitter  Pamela, 

cc  TJOPING  you  are  well,  what  news  have  I 
«  *■!  to  tell  you!  O  Pamela!  my  mifirefs  is  fallen 

"  in  love  with  me That  is,  what  great  folks 

ft  call  falling  in  love,  (he  has  a  mind  to  ruin  me; 
cf  but  I  hope  I  mail  have  more  relolur.ion  and  more 
"  grace  than  to  part  with  my  virtue  to  any  lady 
cc  upon  earth. 

cc  Mr.  Adams  hath  often  told  me,  that  chadity  is 
C(  as  great  a  virtue  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman.  He  fays 
"  he  never  knew  any  more  than  his  wife,  and  I  fhali 
<c  endeavour  to  follow  his  example.  Indeed,  it  is* 
tc  owing  entirely  to  his  excellent  fermons  and  ad- 
<c  vice,  together  with  your  letters,  that  I  have  been 
tc  able  to  refill  a  temptation,  which,  he  fays,  no  man 
tc  complies  with,  but  he  repents  in  this  world,  or  is 
<c  damned  for  it  in  the  next;  and  why  mould  I 
ff  trult  to  repentance  on  my  deathbed,  fmce  I  may 
"  die  in  my  lleep  ?  What  fine  things  are  good  advice 
^f  and  good  examples!  But  J.  am  glad  fne  turned 
f'  me  out  of  the  chamber  as  fhe  did  ;  for  I  had  once 
ff  almoft  forgotten  every  word  parfon  Adams  had 
"  ever  laid  to  me. 

<f  I  don't  doubt,  dear  fifter,  but  you  wHl  have 
"  grace  to  preierve  your  virtue  againft  all  trials; 
"  and  I  beg  you  earnellly  to  pray,  I  may  be  ena- 
<f  bled  to  preferve  mine;  for  truly  it  is  very  feverely 
<c  attacked  by  more  than  one;  but  I  hope  I  mall 
cf  copy  your  example,  and  that  of  Jofepli  my  name- 
<c  fake;  and  maintain  my  virtue  againft  ail  temjpt- 
tc  ations." 

Joseph  had  not  finifhed  his  letter,  when  he  was 
fummont  irs  by  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  to  re- 

ceive his  wages ;  for,  befides  that  out  of  eight  pounds 
a  year  he  !  '  her  and  mother  four,  he  had 

been  obliged,  in  order  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  mu- 

E  4  flea! 
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fical  infiruments,  to  apply  to  the  generofity  of  the 
aforefaid  Peter,  who,  on  urgent  occafions,  ufed  to 
advance  the  i'ervants  their  wages:  not  before  they 
were  due,  but  before  they  were  payable;  that  is, 
perhaps,  half  a  year  afcer  they  were  due,  and  this 
at  the  moderate  premium  of  fifty  per  cent,  or  a  little 
more;  by  which  charitable  methods,  together  with 
lending  money  to  other  people,  and  even  to  his  own 
matter  and  miftrcfs,  the  honelt  man  had,  from  no- 
thing, in  a  few  years  amaiTcd  a  fmall  fum  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  or  thereabouts. 

Joseph  having  received  his  little  remainder  of  wa- 
ges, and  having  fiript  off  his  livery,  was  forced  to 
borrow  a  frock  and  breeches  of  one  of  the  fcrvants 
(for  he  was  fo  bejoved  in  the  family,  that  they  would 
all  have  lent  him  any  thing)  ;  and  being  told  by  Peter, 
that  he  muft  not  ftay  a  moment  longer  in  the  houfe 
than  was  neceffary  to  pack  up.  his  linen,  which  he 
cafily  did  in  a  very  narrow  compafs  ;  he  took  a  me- 
lancholy leave  of  his  fellow-fervants,  and  fet  out  at 
feven  in  the  evening. 

He  had  proceeded  the  length  of  two  or  three 
flreets,  before  he  abfolutely  determined  with  himfelf, 
whether  he  mould  leave  the  town  that  night,  or 
procuring  a  lodging,  wait  till  the  morning.  At  laft, 
the  moon  fhining  very  bright,  helped  him  to  come 
to  a  refolution  of  beginning  his  journey  immediately, 
to  which  likewife  he  had  fome  other  inducements  j 
which  the  reader,  without  being  a  conjurer,  cannot 
poffibly  guefs,  till  we  have  given  him  thole  hin,ts. 
which  it  may  be  now  proper  to  open. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.     XI. 

Of  fever d  new  matters  not  expelled. 

T  is  an  obfervation  fometimes  made,  that  to  in- 
dicate our  idea  of  a  fimple  fellow,  we  lay,  he  is 
afily  to  be  feen  through  :  Nor  do  I  believe  it  a  more 
improper  denotation  of  a  fimple  book.  Inftead  of 
applying  this  to  any  particular  performance,  we 
chufe  rather  to  remark  the  contrary  in  this  hiftory, 
where  the  fetne  opens  itfelf  by  fmall  degrees  j  and 
he  is  a  fagacious  reader  who  can  fee  tvvo  chapters 
before  him, 

For  this  reafon,  we  have  not  hitherto  hinted  a 
matter  which  now  ieems  neceffary  to  be  explained  ; 
fince  it  may  be  wondered  at,  firft,  that  Jofeph  made 
fuch  extraordinary  hafte  out  of  town,  which  hath 
been  already  fhewn  ;  and  fecondly,  which  will  be 
now  fhewn,  that  inftead  of  proceeding  to  the  habi- 
tation of  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  his  beloved 
filter  Pamela,  he  chofe  rather  to  fet  out  full  fpeed  to 
the  lady  JJooby's  country- feat,  which  he  had  left  on 
his  journev  to  London. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  in  the  fame  parifli  where 
this  feat  flood,  there  lived  a  young  girl  whom  Jofeph 
(though  the  belt  of  fons  and  brothers)  longed  more 
impatiently  to  fee  than  his  parents  or  his  filter.  She 
was  a  poor  girl,  who  had  formerly  been  bred  up  in 
Sir  John's  family;  whence,  a  little  before  the  journey 
to  London,  fhe  had  been  difcarded  by  Mrs.  Slipfiop, 
on  account  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  :  fori  never 
could  find  any  other  reafon. 

This  young  creature  (who  now  lived  with  a  farmer 
in  the  parifh)  had  been  always  beloved  by  Jofeph, 
and  returned  his  affeclion.  She  was  two  years  only 
younger  than  our  hero.     They  had  been  acquainted 

from 
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from  their  infancy,  and  had  conceived  a  very  early 
liking  for  each  other,  which  had  grown  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  affe&ion,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  with  much 
ado  prevented  them  from  marrying;  arid  perfuaded 
them  to  wait,  till  a  few  years  fervice  and  thrift  had  a 
little  improved"  their  experience,  and  enabled  them 
to  live  comfortably  together. 

They  foltarwed  this  good  man'.*  advice,  as  indeed 
his  word  was  little  lefs  than  a  law  in  his  parifh  ;  for 
as  he  had  fne^ti  his  paVi#>ionet;s,  by  an  uniform  be- 
haviour of  thirty-five  years  duration,  that  he  had 
their  good  entirely  at  heart,  fo  they  confulted  him 
On  every  occafion,  and  very  feldom  acted  contrary 
to  his  opinion. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tender  than  was 
the  parting  between  thefe  two  lovers.  A  thoufand 
iio-hs  heaved  the  bofom  of  jofeph,  a  thoufand  tears 
diiiilled  from  the  lovely  eyes  of  Fanny  (for  that 
was  her  name),  though  her  modefiy  would  only  fufFer 
her  to  admit  his  eager  kifTes,  her  violent  love  made 
her  more  than  palfive  in  his  embraces  j  and  fhe 
often  pulled  him  to  her  brealt  with  a  foft  preffure, 
which,  though  perhaps  ic  would  not  have  fqueezed 
an  infeel  to  death,  caufed  more  emotion  in  the  heart 
of  Jofeph,  than  the  cloieft  Corniih  hug  could  have 
done. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  fo  fond  a 
pair  mould,  during  a  twelvemonth's  abfence,  never 
converfe  with  one  another ;  indeed,  there  was  but 
one  reafon  which  did,  .,;-  could  have  prevented 
them  3  and  this  was,  that  poor  Fanny  could  neither 
write  nor  read  ;  nor  could  fhe  be  prevailed  upon  to 
tranfmit  the  delicacies  of  her  tender  and  chafte  paf- 
fion,   by  the  hands  of  an  amanuenfis. 

They  contented  themfelves  therefore  with  fre- 
quent enquiries  after  each  other's  health,  with  a 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity,  and  the 
profpecl  of  their  future  bappinefs. 

Having 
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Having  explained  thefe  matters  to  our  reader, 
and,  as  far  as  poffible,  fatisfied  all  his  doubts,  we 
return  to  honed  Jofeph,  whom  we  left  juft  fet  out 
on  his  travels  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Those  who  have  read  any  romance  or  poetry 
ancient  or  modern,  mud  haye  been  informed,  that 
love  hath  wings  ;  by  which  they  are  not  to  undcr- 
ftand,  as  fome  young  ladies  by  midake  have  done, 
that  a  lover  can  Hy  ;  the  writers,  by  this  ingenious 
allegory,  intending  to  infinuate  no  more,  than  thac 
lovers  do  not  march  like  horfe-guards ;  in  fhorr, 
that  they  put  the  bed  leg  foremod ;  which  our  Jully 
youth,  who  could  walk  widi  any  man,  did  fo  hear- 
tily on  this  occafion,  that  within  four  hours  he 
reached  a  famous  houfe  of  hofpitality  well  known 
to  the  wedern  traveller.  It  prefents  you  a  lion  on 
the  fign-pod :  and  the  mailer,  who  was  chridened 
Timotheus,  is  commonly  called  plain  Tim.  Some 
have  conceived  that  he  hath  particularly  chofen  the 
lion  for  his  fign,  as  he  doth  in  countenance  greatly 
refemble  that  magnanimous  bead,  though  his  difpo- 
fition  favours  more  of  the  fvveetnefs  of  the  lamb. 
He  is  a  perfon  well  received  among  all  forts  of 
men,  being  qualified  to  render  himfelf  agreeable  to 
any;  as  he  is  well  verfed  in  hidory  and  politicks, 
hath  a  fmattering  in  law  and  divinity,  cracks  a 
good  jed,  and  plays  wonderfully  well  on  the  French 
horn. 

A  violent  florin  of  hail  forced  Jofeph  to  take 
fhelter  in  this  inn,  where  he  remembered  Sir  Tho- 
mas had  dined  in  his  way  to  town.  Jofeph  had  no 
fooner  feated  himfelf  by  the  kitchen  tire,  than  Ti- 
motheus, obferving  his  livery,  began  to  condole  the 
lofs  of  his  late  mailer;  who  was,  he  laid,  his  very 
particular  and  intimate  acquaintance,  with  whom 
he  had  cracked  many  a  merry  bottle,  aye  many  a 
dozen  in  his  time.  He  then  remarked,  that  all 
thofe  things  were  over  now,  all  pad,  and  jull  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ;  and  concluded  with  an  excel- 
lent 
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lent  obfervation  on  the  certainry  of  death,  which  his 
wife  fiid  was  indeed  very  true.  A  fellow  now  arrived 
at  the  fame  inn  with  two  horfes,  one  of  which  he  was 
leading  farther  down  into  the  country  to  meet  his 
matter ;  thefe  he  put  into  the  ftable,  and  came  and 
took  his  place  by  Jofeph's  fide,  who  immediately 
knew  him  to  be  the  fervant  of  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman, who  ufed  to  vifit  at  their  houle. 

This  feilow  was  likewife  forced  in  by  the  dorm  ; 
for  he  had  orders  to  go  twenty  miles  farther  that 
evening,  and  luckily  on  the  fame  road  which  Jofeph 
himfelf  intended  to  take.  He  therefore  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  complimenting  his  friend  with 
his  matter's  horfes  (notwithstanding  he  had  received 
exprefs  commands  to  the  contrary),  which  was  rea- 
dily accepted  j  and  fo  after  they  had  drank  a  loving 
pot,  and  the  ilorm  was  over,  they  fee  out  together. 


CHAP.     XII. 

Containing  many  furprizing  adventures  which  Jofeph 
Andrews  met  with  on  the  road,  fcarce  credible  to 
thofe  who  have  never  travelled  in  a  fiage-coach. 

TOTHING  remarkable  happened  on  the  road, 
till  their  arrival  at  the  in'n  to  which  the  horfes 
were  ordered;  whither  they  came  about  two  in  the 
morning.  The  moon  then  fhone  very  bright;  and 
Jofeph,  making  his  friend  a  prefent  of  a  pint  of 
wine,  and  thanking  him  for  the  favour  of  his  horfe, 
notwithftanding  all  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  on  foot. 

He  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  charmed  with 
the  hopes  of  fhorrly  feeing  his  beloved  Fanny,  when 
he  was  met  by  two  fellows  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
ordered  to  ftand  and  deliver.  He  readily  gave  them 
all  the  money  he  had,  which  was  fomewhat  lefs  than 
two  poinds ;  and  told  them,  he  hoped  they  would 
3  b- 
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be  fo  generous  as  to  return  him  a  few  fhillin°-s, 
to  defray  his  charges  on  his  way  home. 

One  of  the  ruffians  anfwered  with  an  oath,  '  Yes, 

*  we'll  give  you  fomething  prefently:  but  firll  ftrip 
f  and  be  d  —  n'd  to  you.' — '  Scrip,'  cry'd  the  other, 
'  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  to  the  devil/  Jofeph,  re- 
membering that  he  had  borrowed  his  coat  and 
breeches  of  a  friend,  and  that  he  fhould  be  afhamed 
of  making  any  excufe  for  not  returning  them,  re- 
plied, he  hoped  they  would  not  infifton  his  clothes, 
which  were  not  worth  much,  but  confider  the 
coldnefs  of  the  night.'     '  You  are  cold,   are  you, 

*  you  rafcal  V  fays  one  of  the  robbers,  *  I'll  warm 
1  you  with  a  vengeance  j'  and,  damning  his  eyes, 
fnapped  a  piftol  at  his  head  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner 
done,  than  the  other  levelled  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
flick,  which  Jofeph,  who  was  expert  at  cudgel- 
playing,  caught  with  his,  and  returned  the  favour 
fo  fuccefsfully  on  his  adverfary,  that  he  laid  him 
iprawling  at  his  feet,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  received 
a  blow  from  behind,  with  the  butt  end  of  a  piftol, 
from  the  other  villain,  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  totally  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes. 

The  thief  who  had  been  knocked  down,  had 
now  recovered  himfelf ;  and  both  together  fell  to 
belabouring  poor  Jofeph  with  their  (ticks,  till 
they  were  convinced  they  had  put  an  end  to  his 
miferable  being:  they  then  dripped  him  entirely 
naked,  threw  him  into  a  ditch,  and  departed  with 
their  booty. 

The  poor  wretch,  who  lay  motionlefs  a  long 
time,  juft  began  to  recover  his  fenfes  as  a  ftage- 
coach  came  by.  The  pollillion  hearing  a  man's 
groans,  flopped  his  horfes,  and  told  the  coachman, 
he  was  certain  there  was  a  dead  man  lyinp  in  the 
ditch  ;  for  he  heard  him  groan.  '  Go  on,  firrah,' 
fays  the  coachman,   '  we   are  confounded   late,  and 

*  have  no  time  ro  look  after  dead  men.'  A  lady, 
who    heard   what  the  poftillion   laid,  and    likewife 

heard 
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heard  the  groan,  called  eagerly  to  the  coachman,  to 
Hop  and  fee  what  was  the  matter.  Upon  which  he 
bid  the  poftillion  alight,  and  look  into  the  ditch. 
He  did  To,  and  returned,  c  That  there  was  a  man 
c  fitting  upright  as  naked  as  ever  he  was  born.' — 
«  O  J — fus  !'  cry'd  the  lady,  f  A  naked  man  !  Dear 
c  coachman,  drive  on  and  leave  him.'  Upon  this 
the  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  coach  ;  and  Jofeph 
begged  them  to  have  mercy  upon  him  :  for  that 
he  had  been  robbed,  and  almoft  beaten  to  death. 
Robbed,'  cries  an  old  gentleman,  l  Let  us  make 
all  the  hade  imaginable,  or  we  mall  be  robbed  too. 
A  young  man,  who  belonged  to  the  law,  anfwered, 
He  wilhed  they  had  palled  by  without  taking  any 
notice  :  But  that  now  they  might  be  proved  to 
have  been  lad  in  his  company  ;  if  he  mould  die, 
they  might  be  called  to  fome  account  for  his  mur- 
der. He  therefore  thought  it  advifeable  to  fave 
the  poor  creature's  life,  for  their  own  fakes,  if 
pomble;  at  leaft,  if  he  died,  to  prevent  the  jury's 
finding  that  they  fled  for  it.  He  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  to  take  the  man  into  the  coach,  and 
carry  him  to  the  next  inn.'  The  lady  infilled, 
That  he  fhould  not  come  into  the  coach.  That 
if  they  lifted  him  in,  fhe  would  herfelf  alight  -,  for 
(he  had  rather  ftay  in  that  place  to  all  eternity, 
than  ride  with  a  naked  man.'  The  coachman 
objected,  c  That  he  could  not  fuffer  him  to  be  taken 
in,  unlefs  fomebody  would  pay  a  (hilling  for  his 
carriage  the  four  miles.'  Which  the  two  gen- 
tlemen refufed  to  do.  But  the  lawyer,  who  was 
afraid  of  fome  mifchief  happening  to  himfelf,  if  the 
wretch  was  left  behind  in  that  condition,  faying, 
no  man  could  be  too  cautious  in  thefe  matters, 
and  that  he  remembered  very  extraordinary  cafes 
in  the  books,  threatened  the  coachman,  and  bid 
him  deny  taking  him  up  at  his  peril;  for  that  if 
he  died,  he  mould  be  indicted  for  his  murder;  and 
if  he  lived,  and  brought  an   action  againft  him,  he 

would 
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would  willingly  rake  a  brief  in  it.  Thefe  words 
had  a  fenfible  erTe<5r_  on  the  coachman,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  perfon  who  fpoke  them;  and 
the  old  gentleman  above  mentioned,  thinking  the 
naked  man  would  afford  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  fhewirig  his  wit  to  the  lady,  offered  to  join  with 
the  company  in  giving  a  mug  of  beer  for  his  fare; 
till  partly  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  one,  and 
partly  by  the  promifes  of  the  other,  and  being  per- 
haps a  little  moved  with  companion  at  the  poor 
creature's  condition,  who  flood  bleeding  and  fhiver- 
ing  with  the  cold,  he  at  length  agreed  ;  and  Jofeph 
was  now  advancing  to  the  coach,  where  feeing  the 
lady,  who  held  the  flicks  of  her  fan  before  her  eyes, 
he  abfolutcly  refufed,  miferable  as  he  was,  to  enter, 
tinlefs  he  was  furnifhed  with  fufficient  covering,  to 
prevent  giving  the  leaft  offence  to  decency.  So 
perfectly  modeft  was  this  young  man  ;  fuch  mighty 
effects  had  the  fpotlefs  example  of  the  amiable  Pa- 
mela, and  the  excellent  fermons  of  Mr.  Adams, 
wrought  upon  him. 

Though  there  were  feveral  great-coats  about  the 
coach,  it  was  not  eafy  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
which  Jofeph  had  ilarted.  The  two  gentlemen 
complained  they  were  cold,  and  could  not  fpare  a 
rag;  the  man  of  wit  faying  with  a  laugh,  that  cha- 
rity began  at  home;  and  the  coachman,  who  had 
two  great-coats  fpread  under  him,  refufed  to  lend 
either,  left  they  mould  be  made  bloody,  the  lady's 
footman  defired  to  be  excufed  for  the  fame  reafon, 
which  the  lady  herfelf,  notwithstanding  her  abhor-, 
rence  of  a  naked  man,  approved  :  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  poor  Jofeph,  who  obflinately  adhered 
to  his  modeft  relblution,  mull  have  penfhed,  unlefs 
the  poftilion  (a  lad  who  hath  been  lince  tranfported 
for  robbing  a  henrooft)  had  voluntarily  llripped  off  a 
great- coat,  his  only  garment,  at  the  fame  time 
ivvearing  a  great  oath  (for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
the  paflengers),  '  Th.it  he  would  rather  ride  in  his 
7  ■  (hire 
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f  fhirt  all  his   life,  than   fufFer  a  fellow-creature  to 
*  lie  in  fo  miferable  a  condition.' 

Joseph,  having  put  on  the  great-coat,  was  lifted 
into  the  coach,  which  now  proceeded  on  its  journey. 
He  declared  himfelf  almoitdead  with  the  cold,  which 
gave  the  man  of  wit  an  occafion  to  alk  the  lady,  if 
ihe  could  not  accommodate  him  with  a  dram.  She 
anfwered,  with  fome  refentment,  *  She  wondered  at 
c  his  afking  her  fuch  a  queftion  j  but  affured  him  ihe 
e  never  tatted  any  fuch  thing.' 

The  lawyer  was  enquiring  into  the  circumflances 
of  the  robbery,  when  the  coach  (topped,  and  one  of 
the  ruffians  putting  a  piitol  in,  demanded  their  mo- 
ney of  the  paffengers ;  who  readily  gave  it  them  j 
and  the  kdy,  in  her  fright,  delivered  up  a  little  fil- 
ver  bottle,  of  about  a  half-pint  fize,  which  the  rogue, 
clapping  it  to  his  mouth,  and  drinking  her  health, 
declared,  held  fome  of  the  belt  Nantes  he  had  ever 
talted  :  this  the  lady  afterwards  allured  the  company 
was  the  miftake  of  her  maid ;  for  that  ihe  had  or- 
dered her  to  fill  the  bottle  with  Hungary-water. 

As  foon  as  the  fellows  were  departed,  the  lawyer, 
who  had,  it  feerns,  a  cafe  of  piftols  in  the  feat  of  the 
coach,  informed  the  company,  that  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  and  he  could  have  come  at  his  piftols,  he 
would  not  have  fubmitted  to  the  robbery  j  he  like- 
wife  fet  forth,  that  he  had  often  met  highwaymen 
when  he  travelled  on  horieback,  but  none  ever  durft 
attack  him  j  concluding,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
more  afraid  for  the  lady  than  for  himfelf,  he  mould 
not  have  now  parted  with  his  money  fo  eafily. 

As  wit  is  generally  obferved  to  love  to  refide  in 
empty  pockets,  fo  the  gentleman,  whole  ingenuity 
we  have  above  remarked,  as  foon  as  he  had  parted 
with  his  money,  began  to  grow  wonderfully  face- 
tious. He  made  frequent  allufions  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  faid  many  excellent  things  on  figs  and 
fig-leaves;  which  perhaps  gave  more  offence  to 
Jofeph  than  to  any  other  in  the  company. 

The 
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The  lawyer  likewife  made  feveral  very  pretty  jells, 
without  departing  from  his  profeffion.  He  faid,  c  If 
c  jofeph  and  the  lady  were  alone,  he  would  be  more 
'  capable  of  making  a  conveyance  to  her,  as  his 
c  affairs  were  not  fettered  with  any  incumbrance  ; 
t  he'd  warrant  he  foon  fuffered  a  recovery  by  a  writ 
*  of  entry,  which  was  the  proper  way  to  create  heirs 
'  in  tail ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he  would  engage  to 
c  make  fo  firm  a  fettlement  in  a  coach,  that  there 
'  mould  be  no  danger  of  an  ejectment ;'  with  an 
inundation  of  the  like  gibberiih,  which  he  conti- 
nued to  vent  till  the  coach  arrived  at  an  inn,  where 
one  fervant-maid  only  was  up  in  readinefs  to  attend 
the  coachman,  and  furnifii  him  with  cold  meat 
and  a  dram.  Jofeph  defired  to  alight,  and  that  he 
might  have  a  bed  prepared  For  him,  which  the  maid 
readily  promifed  to  perform  -,  and  being  a  good- 
natured  wench,  and  not  fo  fqueamilh  as  the  lady  had 
been,  me  clapped  a  large  faggot  on  the  fire,  and 
furnifhing  Jofeph  with  a  great-coat  belonging  to 
one  of  the  hoftlers,  defired  him  to  fit  down,  and 
warm  himfelf  while  Ihe  made  his  bed.  The  coach-, 
man,  in  the  mean  time,  took  an  opportunity  to  call 
up  a  furgeon,  who  lived  within  a  few  doors;  after 
which,  he  reminded  his  paffengers  how  late  they 
were,  and  after  they  had  taken  leave  of  Jofeph, 
hurried  them  off  as  faft  as  he  could. 

The  wench  foon  got  Jofeph  to  bed,  and  promifed 
to  ufe  her  intereft  to  borrow  him  a  Ihirt;  but  ima- 
gined, as  (he  afterwards  laid,  by  his  being  fo  bloody, 
that  he  mult  be  a  dead  man  ;  fhe  ran  with  all  i]^cd 
to  haften  the  furgeon,  who  was  more  than  hah  die 
apprehending  that  the  coach  had  been  overturned 
and  fome  gentleman  or  lady  hurt.  As  foon  as  the 
wench  had  informed  him  at  his  window,  tiiat  it  . 
a  poor  foot-  pafienger  who  had  been  Gripped  of  ail  he 
had,  and  almolt  murdered  j  he  chid  her  for  dilturb- 
ing  him  fo  early,  flipped  off  his  cloi  tin,  and 

very  quietly  returned  to  bed  and  to  fleep. 

Vol.  V.  F        .  Aurora 
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Aurora- now  began  to  fhew  her  blooming  cheeks- 
over  the  hills,,  whillt  ten  millions  of  feathered  fong- 
iters,  in  jocimd  chorus,  repeated  odes  a  thoufand 
times  fweeter  than-  thole  of  our  laureat,  and  fung 
both  the  day  and  the  fong  j.  when  the  matter  of  the 
inn,  Mr.  Tow-woufe,  arofe,  and  learning  from  his 
maid  an  account  of  the  robbery,  and  the  fituation  of 
his  poor  naked  guett,  he  fhook  his  head,  and  cried;, 
s  good-lack-a-day  !'  and  then  ordered  the  girl  to 
carry  him  one  of  his  own  fhirts. 

Mrs.  Tow-woufe  wasjuft  awake,,  and  had  ftretcfr- 
ed  out  her  arms  in  vain  to  fold  her  departed  husband, 
when  the  maid  entered  the  room.-     c  Who's  there? 

*  Betty  P  •  Yes,  Madam/  f  Where's  your  matter?* 
e  He's  without,  Madam  j  he  hath  fent  me  for  a  fhire 

*  to  lend  a  poor  naked  man,  who  hath  been  robbed: 
'  and  murdered.'     '  Touch  one,,  if  you  dare,  you 

*  Hut,'  fa  hi  Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  *  your  mafter  is  a 
«  pretty  fort  of  a  man,  to  take  in  naked  vagabonds, 
6  and  clothe  them  with  his  own  clothes.  I  fhall  have 
c  no  fueh  doings — If  you  offer  to  touch  any  things 

*  I'll  throw  the  chamberpot  at  your  head.  Go, 
z  fend  your  mafter  to- me,'  5  Yes,  Madam,.'  anfwer- 
ed  Betty.     As  foon  as  he  came  in>  me  thus  began  S 

*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean-  by  this,  Mr.  Tow-  - 

*  woufe  ?  Am  I  to  buy  fhirts  to  lend  to  a  let  of  fcab- 

*  by  rafcals  V  f  My   dear,'    faid    Mr.   Tow-woufe, 

*  chis  is  a  poor  wretch.'  '  Yes,'  fays  (he,  *  X  know 
«  it-  is  a-  poor  wretch  ;.  but  what  the  devil  have  we  tc 
*■  do  with  poor  wretches  I  The  law  makes  us  provide 
«  for  too  many  already.  We  fhall  have  thirty  o? 
*■  forty  poor  wretches  in  red  coats  fhortly/  e  My 
'  dear,'  crieb  Tow-woufe,  c  this  man  hat;h  been  rob- 

*  bed  of  all  he  hath.'  *  Well  then,'  fays  fhe,  {  where'a 

*  his  money  to  pay  his  reckoning?  Why  doth  not 
4  fuch  a  fellow  go  to  an  alehoufe  ?  I  Hi  all  fend  him 

*  packing  as  foon  as  X  am  up,  I  aflure  you.'    *  My 

*  dear,'  faid  he,  c  common  charity  won't  fuffer  you 
6  to  do  that,'     (  Common  charity,  af — t !?  fays  fhe,. 

6  common 
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*  common  charity  teaches  us  to  provide  for  our- 
'  felves,  and  our  families  ;  and  I  and  mine  won't  be 
c  ruin'd  by  your  charity,  I  affure  you.'  c  Well, 
fays  he,  *  my  dear,  do  as  you  will,  when  you  are 
c  up;  you  know  I  never  contradict  you.'  No,' fays 
fhe,  c  if  the  devil  was  to  contradict  me,  I  would 
'  make  the  houfe  too  hot  to  hold  him.' 

With  fuch  like  difcourfes  they  confumed  near 
half  an  hour,  whilft  Betty  provided  a  fhirt  from  the 
hofller,  who  was  one  of  her  fweethearts,  and  put  it 
on  poor  Jofeph.  The  furgeori  had  likewife  at  laft 
vifited  him,  and  wafhed  and  drcffed  his  wounds,  and. 
was  now  come  to  acquaint  Mr.  Tow-woufe,  that  his 
gueft  was  in  fuch  extreme  danger  of  his  life,  that 
he  fcarce  faw  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. — c  Here's 

*  a  pretty  kettle  of  fifh,'  cries  Mrs.  Tow-woufe, 
c  you  have  brought  upon  us !    We  are  like  to  have 

*  a  funeral  at  our  own  expence.'  Tow-woufe  (who, 
notwithstanding  his  charity,  would  have  given  his 
vote  as  freely  as  ever  he  did  at  an  election,  that  any 
other  houfe  in  the  kingdom  fhould  have  quiet  pof- 
fefTion  of  his  gueft)  anfwered,  '  My  clear,  I  am  not 
c  to  blame :  He  was  brought  hither  by  the  ftage- 
'  coach;    and   Betty  had  put  him  to  bed,  befoie  I 

c  was   itirring.'     c  I'll  Betty   her,'  fay's  fhe At 

which,  with  half  her  garments   on,  the  other   half 
under  her  arm,  fhe  Tallied  our  in  queft  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Betty,    whilft  Tow-woufe  and  the   furgeon 
went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  poor  Jofeph,  and  enquire  i 
the  circumflances  of  this  melancholy  affair. 


F  2  CH  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

What  happened  to  Jofeph  during  his  Jicknefs  at  the 
inn,  with  the  curiam  difcourfe  between  him  and  Mr. 
Barnabas  the  farfon  oftheparijh. 

S  foon  as  Jofeph  had  communicated  a  particu- 
lar hiftory  of  the  robbery,  together  with  a  fliort 
account  of  himfelf,  and  his  intended  journey,  he 
sfked  the  furgeon,  if  he  apprehended  him  to  be  in 
any  danger:  To  which  the  furgeon  very  honeftly 
anfwered,  c  He  feared  he  was;  for  that  his  pulfe  was 
c  very  exalted  and  feverifh,  and  if  his  fever  fhculd 
c  prove  more  than  fymptomatic,  it  would  be  impof- 
f  iible  to  fave  him.'  Jofeph,  fetching  a  deep  figh, 
cried,  '  Poor  Fanny,  I  would  1  could  have  lived  to 
c  fee  thee  !  but  God's  will  be  done.' 

The  furgeon  then  advifed  him,  if  he  had  any 
worldly  affairs  to  fettle,  that  he  would  do  it  as  foon 
as  poffible ;  for  though  he  hoped  he  might  recover, 
yet  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  him  he 
was  in  great  danger;  and  if  the  malign  concoction 
of  his  humours  fhould  caufe  a  fufcitation  of  his  fever, 
he  might  foon  grow  delirious,  and  incapable  to  make 
his  will.  Jofeph  anfwered,  '  That  it  was  impof- 
c  fible  for  any  creature  in  the  univerfe  to  be  in  a 
c  poorer  condition  than  himfelf;  for  fince  the  rob- 
'  bery,  he  had  not  one  thing  of  any  kind  whatever, 
e  which  he  could  call  his  own.'  "  I  had,"  faid  he, 
"  a  poor  little  piece  of  gold,  which  they  took  away, 
tc  that  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  all  my 
"  afflictions;  but  furely,  Fanny,  I  want  nothing  to 
<c  remind  me  of  thee.  I  have  thy  dear  image  in  my 
"  heart,  and  no  villain  can  ever  tear  it  thence." 

Joseph  defired  paper  and  pens,  to  write  a  letter, 
bye  they  were  refufed  him;    and  he  was  advifed  to 

ufe 
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life  all  his  endeavours  to  compofe  himfelf.  They 
then  left  him  ;  and  Mr.  Tow-woufe  fent  to  a  clergy- 
man to  come  r  ^  i s  good  offices  to  the 
1  of  poor  Jo1"  ice  the  furgeon  defpaired  of 
:                      fucceTsful  applications  to  his  body. 

Mr.  Barnabas  (for  that  was  the  clergyman's  name) 
came  as  foon  as  fent  for  j  and  hiving  fir  ft  drank  a 
of  tea  with  the  landlady,  and  afterwards  a  bowl 
rich  with  the  landlord,  he  walked  up  to  the 
room  where  Jofeph  lay ;  but,  finding  him  afieep, 
returned  to  take  the  other  fneakerj  which  when  he 
had  finiihed,  he  again  crept  foftly  up  to  the  chamber- 
door,  and,  having  opened  it,  heard  the  fick  man 
talking  to  himfelf  in  the  following  manner  : 

-'  O  most  adorable  Pamela  !  mod  virtuous  filer  I 
c  whofe  example  could  alone  enable  me  to  withftand 
c  all  the  temptations  of  riches  and  beauty,  and  tQ 
c  preferve  my  virtue  pure  and  chafte,  for  the  arms 
*  or  my  dear  Fanny,  if  it  had  pleafed  heaven  that  I 
c  mould  ever  have  come  unto  them.  What  riches, 
c  or  honours,  or pleafures,  can  make  us  amends  for  the 
'  lofs  of  innocence  ?  Doth  not  that  alone  afford  us 
'  more  confolation,  than  all  worldly  acquifitions  ? 
f  What  but  innocence  and  virtue  could  give  any 
c  comfort  to  fuch  a  miferable  wretch  as  I  am  ?  Yet 
c  thefe  can  mike  me  prefer  this  fick  and  painful  bed 
c  to  all  the  pleafures  I  fhould  have  found  in  my 
«  lady's.  Thefe  can  make  me  face  death  without 
c  fear;  and  though  I  love  my  Fanny  more  than  ever 
c  man  loved  a  woman,  thefe  can  teach  me  to  refign 
c   myfelf  to  the  divine  will  without  vl  pini      .      O, 

<  thou  delightful  charming  creature !  if  heaven  had 
t  indulged   thee  to  my  arms,  the  poorell,  humblelt 

<  ftate,  would  have  been  a  paradife  ;  I  could  have 
c  liv'd  with  thee  in  the  1  i  ithoucenvy- 

. Vices,  fh  ies,  ov  the  riches  of  any 

'  man  bi  •.    But  I  muft  leave  thee,  1. 

c  for  ever,  my  i  muft  think,  of  an- 

i  other  world  ;  and  1  h  ay  thou  may'ft  n 

F  j  '  com 
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e  comfort  in  this.' — Barnabas  thought  he  had  heard 
enough  j  fo  down  ftairs  he  went,  and  told  Tow- 
woufe  he  could  do  his  gucft  no  fervice  j  for  that  he 
was  very  light-headed,  and  had  uttered  nothing  but 
a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfe  all  the  time  he  flayed  in  the 
room. 

The  furgeon  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
his  patient  in  a  higher  fever,  as  he  laid,  than  when  he 
left  him,  though  not  delirious  -,  for,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Barnabas's  opinion,  he  had  not  been  once  out 
of  his  fenfes  fince  his  arrival  at  the  inn. 

Mr.  Barnabas  was  again  lent  for,  and  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  make  another  vifit.  As 
foon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  told  Jofeph,  f  He 
c  was  come  to  pray  by  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
c  another  world:  In  the  firft  place  therefore,  he  hoped 

*  he  had  repented  of  all  his  fins.'    Jofeph  anfwered, 

*  He  hoped  he  had  :  but  there  was  one  thing  which 

*  he  knew  not  whether  he  fhould  call  a  fin;  if  it  was, 
c  he  feared  he  fhould  die  in  the  commiffion  of  it  3 
c  and  that  was,  the  regret  of  parting  with  a  young 

*  woman,  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  he  did  his, 
c  heartltrings.'  '  Barnabas  bad  him  be  allured,  that 
c  any  repining  at  the  divine  will  was  one  of  the  great- 
c  eft  f)ns  he  could  commit ;  that  he  ought  to  forget 

*  all  carnal  affections,  and  think  of  better  things.' 
Jofeph  faid,  *  That  neicher  in  this  world  nor  the  next, 

*  he  could  forget  his  Fanny  i  and  that  the  thought, 

*  however  grievous,  of  parting  from  her  for  ever,  was 
«  not  half  fo  tormenting,  as  the  fear  of  what  fhe 

*  would  fuffer,  when  Hie  knew  his  misfortune.'  Bar- 
nabas faid,  '  That  fuch  fears  argued  a  diffidence 
e  and  defpondence  very  criminal  j  that  he  mud  di- 
e  veil  himfelf  of  all  human  paffions,  and  fix  his  heart 
<  above.'     Jofeph  anfwered,   (  That  was  what  he  de- 

*  fired  to  do,  and  fhould  be  obliged  to  him,   if  he 

*  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.'    Barnabas  re- 
plied,   «  That  muft  be  done  by  grace.'    Jofeph  be- 
fought  him  to  difcover  how  he  might  attain  it.  Bar- 
nabas 
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nabas  anfwered,  c  By  prayer  and  faith.'  He  then 
queftioned  him  concerning  his  forgivenefs  of  the 
thieves.  Jofeph  anfwered,  c  He  feared  that  was  more 

*  than  he  could  do;  for  nothing  would  give  him  more 

*  pleafure  than  to  hear  they  were  taken.'  *  That,/ 
cries  Barnabas,  c  is  for  the  fake  of  juftice,'  c  Yes,' 
faid  Jofeph,  f  but  if  I  was  to  meet  them  again,  I 
5  am  afraid  I  mould  attack  them,  and  kill  them  too, 
f  if  I  could.'  £  Doubtlefs,'  anfwered  Barnabas,  *  ic 
f  is  lawful  to  kill  a  thief:  but  can  you  lay,  you  for- 
c  give  them  as  a  chriftian  ought?'  Jofeph  defired 
to  know  what  that  forgivenefs  was.  '  That  is,' 
anfwered  Barnabas,  c  to  forgive  them  as — as — it  is  to 

*  forgive  them  as — in  mort,  it  is  to  forgive  them  as 

*  a  chriftian.'     Jofeph   replied,  f  He  forgave  them 

*  as  much  as  he  could.'  *  Well,  well,'  faid  Barna- 
bas, '  that  will  do.'     He  then  demanded  of  him, 

*  If  he  remembered  any  more  fins  unrepented  of; 
f  and  if  he  did,  he  defired  him  to  make  hafte  and 
'  repent  of  them  as  fait  as  he  could  ;  that  they  might 

*  repeat  over  a  few  prayers  together.'  Jofeph  an- 
fwered, c  He  could  not  recollect  any  great  crimes 

*  he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  that  thofe  he  had  com- 
'  mitted  he  was  fincerely  forry  for.'  Barnabas  faid 
that  was  eno.ugh,  and  then  proceeded  to  prayer  with 
all  the  expedition  he  was  m after  of;  fome  company 
then  waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour,  where  the 
ingredients  for  punch  weie  all  in  readinefs;  but  no 
one  would  fqueeze  the  oranges  till  he  came. 

Joseph  complained  he  was  dry,  and  defired  a  lit- 
tle tea;  which  Barnabas  reported  to  Mrs.  Tow- 
woule,  who  anfwered,  c  She  had  juft  done  drinking 
(  ir,  and  could  not  be  flopping  all  clay  ;'  but  order- 
ed Betty  to  carry  him  up  Ibme  fmall  beer. 

Betty  obeyed  her  miftrefs's  commands ;  but  Jo- 
feph, as  foon  as  he  .had  tailed  it,  faid,  lie  feared  it 
would  increafe  his  fever,  and  that  he  longed  very 
much  for  tea:  To  which  the  good-natured  Betty 
anfwered,  he  ihouki  have  tea,  if  there  was  any  in  the 

F   4  lands 
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lands  (he  accordingly  went  and  bought  him  feme 
herfelf,  and  attended  him  with  it ;  where  we  will 
leave  her  and  Jofeph  together  for  fome  time,  to  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  other  matters. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Being  very  full  of  adventures,   which  fucceeded  each 
other  at  the  inn, 

T  was  now  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  when  a 
grave  perfon  rede  into  the  inn,  and  committing 
his  horfe  to  the  heftier,  went  directly  into  the  kit- 
chen, and  having  called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took 
his  place  by  the  rlrefidej  where  ieverai  other  perfons 
were  likewife  afTembled. 

The  difcourfe  ran  altogether  on  the  robbery  which 
was  committed  the  night  before,  and  on  the  poor 
wretch,  who  lay  above  in  the  dreadful  condition, 
in  which  we  have  already  feen  him.  Mrs,  Tow- 
woufe   faid,  c  She   wondered   what   the  devil   Tom 

<  Whipwell  meant,  by  bringing  fuch  guefts  to  her 
c  houfe,  when  there  were  fo  many  alehoufes  on  the 
«  road  proper  for  their  reception.  But  fhe  affured 
«  him,  if  he  died,  the  parifh  fhould  be  at  the  ex- 
c  pence  of  the  funeral.'    She  added,  c  Nothing  would 

<  ferve  the  fellow's  turn  but  tea,  fhe  would  affure 
c  him.'  Betty,  who  was  juft  returned  from  her 
charitable  office,  anfwered,  fhe  believed  he  was  a 
gentleman,  for  fhe  never  faw  a  finer  Ikin  in  her  life. 
'  Pox  on  his  (kin  !'  replied  Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  {  I 
*  fuppofe,  that  is  all  we  are  like  to  have  for  the 
«  reckoning.  I  defire  no  fuch  gentlemen  fhould  ever 
c  call  at  the  Dragon,'  (which  it  feems  was  the  fign 
of  the  inn.) 

The  gentleman,  lately  arrived,  difcovered  a  great 
deal  of  emotion  at  the  diftrefs  of  this  poor  creature, 
whom  he  obferved  to  be  fallen  not  into  the  moft 

conipstf* 
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eonfcpafTionate  hands.     And  indeed,   if  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouie  had  given  no  utterance  to  the  fweetnefs  c 
temper,  nature  had  taken  fuch  pains  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  Hoganh  himfelf  never  gave  more  ex- 
preftion  to  a  picture. 

Her  perfon  was  ihorr,  thin,  and  crooked.  Her 
forehead  projected  in  the  middle,  and  thence  defend- 
ed in  a  declivity  to  the  top  of  her  r.ofe,  which  was 
fharp  and  red,  and  would  have  hung  over  her  lips, 
had  not  nature  turned  up  the  end  of  it.  Her  lips 
were  two  bits  of  fkin,  which,  whenever  fhe  fpoke, 
fhe  drew  together  in  a  purfe.  Her  chin  was  peaked  ; 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  that  fkin,  which  compofed 
her  cheeks,  (rood  two  bones,  that  almoft  hid  a  pair 
of  final  I  red  eyes.  Add  to  this  a  voice  moil  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  fentiments  it  was  to  convey, 
being;  both  loud  and  boarfe. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  gentleman  had 
conceived  a  greater  diflike  for  his  landlady,  or  com- 
panion for  her  unhappy  gueft.  He  enquired  very 
earnefldy  of  the  lurgeon,  who  was  now  come  into 
the  kitchen,  whether  he  had  any  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery ?  He  begged  him  to  ufe  all  poflible  means  to- 
wards it,  telling  him,  c  It  was  the  duty  of  men  of  all 

<  profeffions,  to  apply  their  fkill  gratis  for  the  relief 
f  of  the  poor  and  neceffitous.'  The  furgeon  anfwered, 

<  He  mould  take  proper  care  ;  but  he  defied  all  the 
€  furgeons  in  London  to  do  him  any  good.'    «  Pray, 

*  fir,'  faid  the  gentleman,  *  what  are  his  wounds  ? 
— £  Why  do  you  know  any  thing  of  wounds  ?'  fays 
the  furgeon  (winking  upon  Mrs.  Tow-woufe).  *  Sir, 
c  I  have  a  frnall  fmattering  in  furgery,'  anfwered  the 
gentleman.  '  A  fmattering, — ho,  ho,  ho  !'  laid  the 
furgeon,  c  I  believe  it  is  a  fmattering  indeed.' 

The  company  were  all  attentiv   .  :'ng  to  hear 

the  doctor,    who   was   v.     .  ■  call  a  dry   fellow, 

expofe  the  gentleman. 

He  began   therefore  with  an  air  of  triumph:  (  I 

*  fuppofe.  Sir,  you  have  truvelk  >  reallv, 

laid 
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faid  the  gentleman.    f  Ho  !   then  you  have  practifed 

*  in  the  hofpitals  perhaps.'-— f  No,  Sir.'  cHum!  not 
f  that  neither  ?   Whence,  Sir,   then,  if  I  may  be  fo 

*  bold  to  enquire,  have  you  got  your  knowledge  in 

*  furgery  ?'— - c  Sir,'  anfwered  the  gentleman,  *  I  do 

*  not  pretend  to  much  ;    but  the  little  I   know  I 

*  have  from  books.'  c  Books  !'  cries  the  doctor. — 
f  What,  I  fuppofe  you  have — you  have  read  Galen, 
c  and  Hippocrates !'  fNo,  Sir,'  faid  the  gentleman, 
c  How  !  you  underftand  furgery,'  anfwers  the  doc- 
tor, c  and  not  read  Galen  and  Hippocrates  r'  £  Sir,' 
cries  the  other,  c  I  believe  there  are  many  furgeons 
?  who  have  never  read  thefe  authors.'  c  I  believe  fo 
1  too,'  fays  the  doctor,  c  more  fhame  for  them  ;  but 
c  thanks  to  my  education,  I  have  them  by  hearta 
c  and  very  feldom  go  without  them  both  in  my  poc- 
f  ket.'  e  They  are  pretty  large  books,'  faid  the  gen- 
tleman. *  Aye,'  faid  the  doctor,  c  I  believe  I  know 
c  how  large  they  are,  better  than  you.'  (At  which 
he  fell  a  winking,  and  the  whole  company  burft  into 
a  laugh.) 

The  doctor  purfuing  his  triumph,  afked  the  gen- 
tleman, c  If  he  did  not  underftand  phyfic  as  well  as 

*  furgery.'  f  Rather  better,'  anfwered  the  gentle- 
man. c  Aye,  like  enough,'  cries  the  doctor,  with  a 
wink.     '  Why;  I  know  a  little  of  phyfic  too.'     «  I 

*  wim  I  knew  half  fo  much,'  faid  Tow-wouie,  c  I'd 
'  never  wear  an  apron  again.1  '  Why,  I  believe, 
c  landlord,'  cries  the  doctor,  *  there  are  few  men, 
'  though  I  fay  it,  within  tweivemilesofthe  place,  that 
'  handle  a  fever  better.  — Veniente  accurrite  morbo  :■. 
'  that  is  my  method. — I  fuppofe,  brother,  you  un- 
«  derftand  Latin?'  t  A  little,'   fays  the  gentleman, 

*  Ave,  and  Greek  now  I'll  warrant  you  :  Ton  dapo- 

*  mibominos  poluflojboio  Thalajjes.  But  I  have  almoft 
'  forgot  thefe  things,  I  could  have  repeated  Homer 
c   by   heart   once.' f  I  fags  !   the   gentleman  has. 

*  caught  a  traitor,'  lays  Mrs.  Tow-woufes  atwhicli 
thev  ail  fell  a  laughing. 

7  Ths 
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The  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  lead  affection  for 
joking,  very  contentedly  fuffered  the  doctor  to  enjoy 
his  victory  j  which  he  did  with  no  fmall  fatisfaction  : 
and  having  fufficiently  founded  his  depth,  told  him, 
€  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  learning 
c  and  abilities  j  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  him, 
f  if  he  would  let  him  know  his  opinion  of  his  pa- 
?  tient's  cafe  above  flairs.'  f  Sir,'  fays  the  doctor, 
f  his  cafe  is  that  of  a  dead  man — The  contufion  on 
'  his  head  has  perforated  the  internal  membrane  of 
f  the  occiput,  and  divellicated  that  radical  fmall  mi- 
1  nute  invifible  nerve,  which  coheres  to  the  pericra- 
*  nium  ;  and  this  was  attended  with  a  fever  at  firft 
c  fymptomatic,  then  pneumatic  j  and  he  is  at  length 
4  grown  deliruus,  or  delirious,  as  the  vulgar  exprefs 
cit.' 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  learned  manner,  when 
a  mighty  noife  interrupted  him.  Some  young  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  taken  one  of  the  thieves, 
and  were  bringing  him  into  the  inn.  Betty  ran  up 
flairs  with  this  news  to  Jofeph  j  who  begged  they 
might  fearch  for  a  little  piece  of  broken  gold,  which 
had  a  ribband  tied  to  it,  and  which  he  could  fwear 
to  amongft  all  the  hoards  of  the  richefl  men  in  the 
univerfe. 

Notwithstanding  the  fellow's  perfifting  in  his 
innocence,  the  mob  were  very  bufy  in  fearching  him, 
and  prefently,  among  other  things,  pulled  out  the 
piece  of  gold  juft  mentioned  j  which  Betty  no  iooner 
iaw,  than  fhe  laid  violent  hands  on  it,  and  conveyed 
it  up  to  Jofeph,  who  received  it  with  raptures  of  joy, 
and  hugging  it  in  his  bofom,  declared,  he  could  now 
die  contented. 

Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  came  in  fome 
other  fellows,  with  a  bundle  which  they  had  found 
in  a  ditch,  and  which  was  indeed  the  clothes  which 
had  been  ftripped  oft"  from  Jofeph,  and  the  other 
things  they  had  taken  from  him. 

The 
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The  gentleman  no  fooner  faw  the  coat,  than  he 
declared  he  knew  the  livery;  and,  if  it  had.  been 
taken  from  the  poor  creature  above  (lairs,  defjred 
he  might  fee  him  ;  for  that  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  to  whom  that  livery  be- 
longed. 

He  was  accordingly  conducted  up  by  Betty :  but 
what,  reader,  was  the  furprize  on  both  fides,  when 
he  faw  Jofeph  was  the  perfon  in  bed ;  and  when  Jo- 
feph  difcovered  the  face  of  his  good  friend  Mr  Abra- 
ham Adams  ! 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  infert  a  difcourfe  which 
chiefly  turned  on  the  relation  of  matters  already  well 
known  to  the  reader;  for  as  foon  as  the  curate  had 
fatisfied  Jofeph  concerning  the  perfect  health  of  his 
Fanny,  he  was  on  his  fide  very  inquifitive  into  all 
the  particulars  which  had  produced  this  unfortunate 
accident. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  great 
variety  of  company  were  now  affembled  from  ail  the 
rooms  of  the  houfe,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  : 
fo  much  delight  do  men  take  in  contemplating  the 
countenance  of  a  thief. 

Mr.  Tow-woufe  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  plea- 
fure,  at  feeing  i'o  large  an  afTembly  ;  who  would,  he 
hoped,  fhortly  adjourn  into  feveral  apartments,  in 
order  to  difcourfe  over  the  robbery,  and  drink  a 
health  to  all  honed  men.  But,,  Mrs.  Tow-woufe, 
whofe  misfortune  it  was  commonly  to  fee  things  a 
little  perverfely,  began  to  raibat  thofe  who  brought 
the  fellow  into  her  houfe;  telling  her  hufband, 
*  They  were  very  likely  to  thrive,  who  kept  a  houfe 
c  of  entertainment  for  beggars  and  thieves.' 

The  mob  had  now  finifhed  their  (earch  ;  and  could 
find  nothing  about  the  captive  likely  to  prove  any 
evidence  ;  for  as  to  the  clothes,  though  the  mob 
were  very  well  fatisfied  with  that  proof;  yet,  as  the 
furgeon  oblerved,  they  could  not  convict  him,  be- 
cauie  they  were  not  found  in  his  cuftody ;  to  which. 

Barn 
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Barnabas  agreed,  and  added,  that  thefe  were  bona 
waviata.)  and  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

c  How,'  fays  the  furgeon,  c  do  you  fay  thefe  goods 
(  belong-  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  ?'  c  I  do,'  cried 
Barnabas.  c  Then  I  deny  it,'  lays  the  furgeon,  c  what 
c  can  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  to  do  in  the  cafe  I 
c  Will  any  one  attempt  to  perfuade  me  that  what  a 
c  man  finds  is  not  his  own  ?•'  c  I  have  heard,'  (fays  an 
old  fellow  in  the  corner)  f  juftice  Wifeone  fay,  that 
c  if  every  man  had  his  right,  whatever  is  found  bc- 
*  longs  to  the  king  of  London.'  e  That  may  be  true/ 
fays  Barnabas,  f  in  fume  fenfe  ;  for  the  law  makes  a 
**  difference  between  things  ftolen  and  things  found; 
c  for  a  thing  may  be  ftolen  that  never  is  found  ;  and 
c  a  thing  may  be  found  that  never  was  ftolen  :  Now 
c  goods  that  are  both  ftolen  and  found  are  waviata ; 
<  and  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.'  c  So 
c  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  receiver  of  ftolen 
c  goods/  (fays  the  doctor) ;  at  which  there  wa 
univerfal  laugh,   being  firft  begun  by  himfelf. 

While  the  prifoner,  by  perfiiting  in  his  innocence, 
had  almoft  (as  there  was  no  evidence  againft  1 
brought  over  Barnabas,  the  furgeon,  Tow-woufe,  2nd 
feveral  others  to  his  fide;  Betty  inform-.  that 

they  had  overlooked  4  little  piece  of  gold,  which  fhe 
had  carried  up  to  the  man  in  bed  ;  and  which  he 
offered  to  fwear  to  amongft  a  million,  aye,  arhongft 
ten  thoufand.  This  immediately  turned  tl 
againft  the  prifoner;  and  every  one  now  concluded 
him  guilty.  It  was  refolved  therefore,  to  keep  him 
fecured  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  to 
carry  him  before  a  juftice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Shelving  bozv  Mrs.  Tovv-woufe  ivas  a  little  mollified ; 
and  how  officious  Mr.  Barnabas  and  the  furgeon  were 
to  profecute  the  thief :  With  a  differ tation  accounting 
for  their  zeal,  and  that  of  many  other  perfons  not 
mentioned  in  this  hiflcry. 

ETT  Y  told  her  miftrefs,  ilie  believed  the  man 
in  bed  was  a  greater  man  than  they  took  him 
for  j  for,  befides  the  extreme  whitenefs  of  his  fkin, 
and  the  foftnefs  of  his  hands,  me  obferved  a  very 
oreat  familiarity  between  the  gentleman  and  him  j 
and  added,  me  was  certain  they  were  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, if  not  relations. 

This  fomewhat  abated  the  fe verity  of  Mrs.  Tow- 
.voufe's  countenance.  She  faid,  i  God  forbid  me 
mould  not  difcharge  the  duty  of  a  chriftian,  fincc 
the  poor  gentleman  was  brought  to  her  houfe.  She 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  vagabonds;  but  could 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  Chriftian  as  foon  as  an- 
other.* Tow-woufe  faid,  c  If  the  traveller  be  a  gen- 
tleman, though  he  hath  no  money  about  him  now, 
we  Ihall  moft  likely  be  paid  hereafter;  fo  you  may 
be^in  to  fcore  whenever  you  will.*  Mrs.  Tow- 
woufe  anfwered,  *  Hold  your  fimple  tongue,  and 
don't  inftrudt  me  in  my  bufinefs.  I  am  fure  I  am 
forry  for  the  gentleman's  misfortune  with  all  my 
heart;  and  I  hope  the  villain  who  hath  ufed  him 
fo  barbaroufly,  will  be  hanged.  Betty,  go  fee 
what  he  wants.  God  forbid  he  mould  want  any 
thing  in  my  houfe.' 
Barnabas  and  the  furgeon  went  up  to  Jofeph,  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  concerning  the  piece  of  gold.  Jo- 
feph was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  fhew  it 
them ;  but  would  by  no  entreaties  be  brought  to 

deliver 
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deliver  it  out  of  his  own  pofTefiion.  He  however 
attefted  this  to  be  the  fame  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  ;  and  Betty  was  ready  to  fwear  to  the  find- 
ing it  on  the  thief. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was  how  to 
produce  this  gold  before  the  jullice;  for  as  to  carry- 
ing Jofeph  himfelf,  it  feemed  impoflible;  nor  was 
there  any  great  likelihood  of  obtaining  it  from  him  ; 
for  he  had  fattened  it  with  a  ribband  to  his  arm, 
and  folemnly  vowed,  that  nothing  but  irrefiftible 
force  fhould  ever  feparate  them  ;  in  which  refolu- 
tion,  Mr.  Adams,  clenching  a  fift  rather  lefs  than 
the  knuckle  of  an  ox,  declared  he  would  fupporc 
him. 

A  dispute  arofe  on  this  occafion  concerning  evi- 
dence, not  very  neceffary  to  be  related  here;  after 
which  the  furgeon  drefTed  Mr.  Jofcph's  head  j  ftill 
perflating  in  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his  pa- 
tient lay  j  but  concluding  with  a  very  important 
look,  f  That  he  began  to  have  fome  hopes ;  that  he 
'  fhould  fend  him  a  fanative  foporiferous  draughr, 
'  and  would  fee  him  in  the  morning.'  After  whicli 
Barnabas  and  he  departed,  and  left  Mr.  Jofeph  and 
Mr.  Adams  together. 

Adams  informed  Jofeph  of  the  occafion  of  this 
journey  which  he  was  making  to  London,  namely 
to  publifh  three  volumes  of  fermons ;  being  encou- 
raged, as  he  laid,  by  an  advertifement  lately  fet  forth 
by  a  fociety  of  bookfeilers.  who  propofed  to  pur- 
chafe  any  copies  offered  to  them,  at  a  price  to  be  fet- 
tled by  two  perfons  j  but  though  he  imagined  he 
fhould  get  a  confiderable  furn  of  money  on  this  oc- 
cafion, which  his  family  were  in  urgent  need  of,  he 
protefted  he  would  not  leave  jofeph  in  his  prefent 
condition  :  finally,  he.  told  him,  '  He  had  nine  fhil- 
'  lings   and    thr  nny   in   his   pocket, 

'  which  he  was  welcoir.e  td  ufc  as  he  pleafed.' 

This  goodnefs  of  paifon  Adams  brought  tears 
into  Jofcph's  eyes ;  he  declare.:,  <  He  had  now  a  fe- 

f  cond 
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*  cond  reafon  to  defire  life,  that  he  might  (hew  his 

*  gratitude  to  fuch  a  friend.'  Adams  bade  him  '  be 

*  cheerful ;  for  that  he  plainly  faw  the  furgeon,  be- 
'  fides  his  ignorance,  defired   to   make  a  merit  of 

*  curing  him,  though  the  wounds  in  his  head,  he 
c  perceived,  were  by  no  means  dangerous  j  that  he 
c  was  convinced  he  had  no  fever,  and  doubted  not 
c  but  he  would  be  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or  two.' 

These  words  infufed  a  fpirit  into  Jofeph  j  he  faid, 
c  He  found  himfelf  very  fore  from  the  bruifes,  but  had 
c  no  reafon  to  think  any  of  his  bones  injured,  or  that 
e  he  had  received  any  harm  in  his  infide;  unlefsthat 
'  he  felt  fomething  very  odd  in  his  flomach ;  but  he 

*  knew  not  whether  that  might  not  arife  from  not 

*  having  eaten  one  morfel  for  above  twenty-four 
c  hours.'      Bring  then  afked,  c  if  he  had  any  inclina- 

*  tion  to  eat,'  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
parfon  Adams  defired  him  *  to  name  what  he  had 
'  the  greatelt  fancy  for ;   whether  a  poached  egg,  or 

*  chicken  broth  :'  he  anfwered,  f  He  could  eat  both 
«  very  well  j  but  that  he  leemed  to  have  the  great- 
c  eft  appetite  for  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cab- 
<  bage.' 

Adams  was  pleafed  with  fo  perfect  a  confirmation 
that  he  had  not  the  leall  fever  -3  but  advifed  him  to 
a  lighter  diet  for  that  evening.  He  accordingly  eat 
cither  a  rabbit  or  a  fowl,  I  never  could  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  difcover  whicjvj  after  this  he 
was,  by  Mrs.  Tow-woufe's  order,  conveyed  into  a 
better  bred  and  equipped  with  one  of  her  hufband's 
filirtS.  Or    CTM    <fl  Xu  ■  ■-    ^A" 

In  the  morning  early,  Barnabas  and  the  furgeon 
came  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  fee  the  thief  conveyed 
before  the  juftice.  They  had  confumed  the  whole 
night  in  debating  what  meafures  they  ihould  take  to 
produc  ethe  piece  of  gold  in  evidence  againft:  him  5 
for  they  were  both  extremely  zealous  in  the  bufinefs,- 
though  neither  of  them  were  in  the  leaft  interefted  in 
the  profecution  j  neither  of  them  had  ever  received 

any 
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any  private  injury  from  the  fellow,  nor  had  either  of 
them  ever  been  fufpected  of  loving  the  public  well 
enough,  to  give  them  a  fermon  or  a  dofe  of  phyfic 
for  nothing. 

To  help  our  reader  therefore  as  much  as  poflible 
to  account  for  this  zeal,  v/e  muft  inform  him,  that, 
as  this  parifh  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  lawyer 
in  it  j  there  had  been  a  conftant  contention  between 
the  two  doctors,  fpiritual  and  phyfical,  concerning 
their  abilities  in  a  fcience,  in  which,  as  neither  of 
them  profeffed  it^  they  had  equal  pretenfions  to  dif- 
pute  each  other's  opinions.  Thefe  difputes  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  contempt  on  both  fides,  and  had 
almoft  divided  the  parifh  j  Mr.  Tow-woufe  and  one 
half  of  the  neighbours  inclining  to  the  furgeon,  and 
Mrs.  Tow-woufe  with  the  other  half  to  the  parfon. 
The  furgeon  drew  his  knowledge  from  thofe  inefti- 
mable-  fountains,  called  The  Attorney's  Pocket-Com- 
panion, and  Mr.  Jacob's  Law -tables;  Barnabas  truft- 
cd  entirely  to  Wood's  Institutes.  It  happened  on 
this  occafion,  as  was  pretty  frequently  the  cafe,  that 
thefe  two  learned  men  differed  about  the  fufficiency 
of  evidence;  the  doctor  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
maid's  oath  would  convict  the  prifoner  without  pro- 
ducing the  gold  ;  the  parfon,  e  contra,  toiis  viribus. 
Todifplay  their  parts  therefore  before  thejuftice  and 
the  parim  was  the  fole  motive,  which  we  can  dif- 
coverj  to  this  zeal,  which  both  of  them  pretended 
to  have  for  public  juflice. 

O  vanity  !  how  little  is  thy  force  acknowledged, 
or  thy  operations  difcerned !  How  wantonly  doft  thou 
deceive  mankind  under  different  difguifes !  Some- 
times thou  dofb  wear  the  face  of  pity,  Sometimes  of 
generofity  :  nay,  thou  haft  the  affurance  even  to 
put  on  thofe  glorious  ornaments  which  belong  only 
to  heroic  virtue.  Thou  odious,  deformed  monitor! 
whom  priells  have  railed  at,  philofophefs  defpifed, 
and  poets  ridiculed  ;  is  there  a  wretch  fo  abandoned 
as  to  own  thee  for  an  acquaintance  in  public  ?  yet, 
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how  few  will  refufe  to  enjoy  thee  in  private  ?  nay, 
thou  art  the  puriuit  of  moft  men  through  their  lives. 
The  greateft  villanies  are  daily  practifed  to  pleafe 
thee  ;  nor  is  the  meaneft  thief  below,  or  the  greateft 
hero  above,  thy  notice.  Thy  embraces  are  often  the 
fole  aim  and  fole  reward  of  the  private  robbery,  and 
the  plundered  province.  It  is  to  pamper  up  thee, 
thou  harlot,  that  we  attempt  to  withdraw  from  others 
what  we  do  not  want,  or  to  withhold  from  them 
what  they  do.  All  our  paffions  are  thy  flaves.  Ava- 
rice itfelf  is  often  no  more  than  thy  handmaid,  and 
even  luft  thy  pimp.  The  bully  fear,  like  a  coward, 
flies  before  thee,  and  joy  and  grief  hide  their  heads 
in  thy  prefence. 

I  know  thou  wilt  think,  that  whilft  I  abufe  thee, 
I  court  thee ;  and  that  thy  love  hath  infpired  me  to 
write  this  farcaflical  panegyric  on  thee  ;  but  thou  art 
deceived,  I  value  thee  not  of  a  farthing;  nor  will  it 
give  me  any  pain,  if  thou  fhouldft  prevail  on  the 
reader  to  cenfure  this  digreffion  as  arrant  nonfenfe ; 
for  know  to  thy  confufion,  that  I  have  introduced 
thee  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lengthen  out  a 
fhort  chapter;  and  fo  I  return  to  my  hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

7"he  efcape  of  the  thief,  Mr.  Adams'j  difappointment. 
The  arrival  of  two  very  extraordinary  perfonages,  and 
the  introduction  of  par f on  Adams  toparfon  Barnabas. 

BARNABAS  and  the  furgeon  being  returned, 
as  we  have  fuid,  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  convey 
the  thief  before  thejuftice,  were  greatly  concerned  to 
find  a  fmall  accident  had  happened,  which  ibmewhat 
difconcerted  them  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  the 
thief's  efcape,  who  had  modeftly  withdrawn  himfelf 
by  night,  declining  all  orientation,  and  not  chufing, 
in  imitation  of  fome  great  men,  to  diftinguifn  him- 
felf at  the  expence  of  being  pointed  at. 

When  the  company  had  retired  the  evening  be- 
fore, the  thief  was  detained  in  a  room  where  the 
conltable,  and  one  of  the  young  fellows  who  took 
him,  were  planted  as  his  guard.  About  the  fecond 
watch,  a  general  complaint  of  drowth  was  made  both 
by  the  prifoner  and  his  keepers.  Among  whom  it 
was  at  laft  agreed,  that  the  conltable  lhould  remain 
on  duty,  and  the  young  fellow  call  up  the  tapfter  ; 
in  which  difpofition  the  latter  apprehended  not  the 
leaft  danger,  as  the  conltable  was  well  armed,  and 
could  befides  ealily  fummon  him  back  to  his  affift- 
ance,  if  the  prifoner  made  the  leatt  attempt  to  gain 
his  liberty. 

The  young  fellow  had  not  long  left  the  room, 
before  it  came  into  the  conftable's  head,  that  the  pri- 
foner might  leap  on  him  by  furprife,  and  thereby 
preventing  him  of  the  ule  of  his  weapons,  efpecially 
the  long  ftaff  in  which  he  chiefly  confided,  might 
reduce  the  fuccefs  of  a  ttruggle  to  an  equal  chance. 
He  wilely  therefore,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
flipped  out  of  the  room  himlelf,  and  locked  the  door, 
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waiting  without  with  his  ftaff  in  his  hand,  ready 
lifted  to  fell  the  unhappy  prifoner,  if  by  ill  fortune 
he  fholild  attempt  to  break  out. 

But  human  life,  as  hath  been  difcovered  by  fome 
great  man  or  other  (for  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  afFe<5t  the  honour  of  making  any  fuch 
difcovery),  very  much  refembles  a  game  at  Chefs  j  for 
as  in  the  latter,  while  a  gamefter  is  too  attentive  to 
fecure  himfelf  very  ftrongly  on  one  fide  the  board, 
he  is  apt  to  leave  an  unguarded  opening  on  the  other  ;■ 
ib  doth  it  often  happen  in  life  ;  and  fo  did  it  happen 
on  this  occafion  ;  for  whilft  the  cautious  conftable 
with  fuch  wonderful  fagacity  had  poffeiTed  himfelf 
of  the  door,  he  moil  unhappily  forgot  the  window. 

The  thief,  who  played  on  the  other  fide,  no  fooner 
perceived  this  opening,  than  he  began  to  move  that 
way  ;  and  finding  the  paffage  eafy,  he  took  with  him 
the  young  fellow's  hat  -y  and  without  any  ceremony, 
flepped  into  the  ftreet  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way. 

The  young  fellow  returning  with  a  double  mug 
of  ftrong  beer,  was  a  little  furprized  to  find  the  con- 
ftable at  the  door ;  but  much  more  fo,  when,  the 
door  being  opened,  he  perceived  the  prifoner  had 
made  his  efcape,  and  which  way.  He  threw  down 
the  beer,  and  without  uttering  any  thing  to  the  con- 
ftable, except  a  hearty  curfe  or  two,  he  nimbly  leap- 
ed out  of  the  window,  and  went  again  in  purfuit  of 
his  prey;  being  very  unwilling  to  lofe  the  reward 
which  he  had  afTured  himfelf  of. 

The  conftable  hath  not  been  difcharged  of  fuf- 
picion  on  this  account  -,  it  hath  been  faid,  that  not 
being  concerned  in  the  taking  the  thief,  he  could  not 
have  been  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  reward,  if  he 
had  been  convicted;  that  the  thief  had  feveral  guineas 
in  his  pocket;  that  it  was  very  unlikely  he  ihould 
have  been  guilty  of  fuch  an  overfight ;  that  his  pre- 
tence for  leaving  the  room  was  abfurd ;  that  it  was 
his  conftant  maxim,  that  a  wife  man  never  refufed 
2  money 
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money  on  any  conditions;  that  at  every  election  he 
always  had  Ibid  his  vote  to  both  parties,  &c. 

But  notwithstanding  thefe  and  many  other  fuch 
allegations,  I  am  fufficiently  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  having  been  pofitively  aflfured  of  it,  by  thofe 
who  received  their  informations  from  hisown mouth; 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  moderns,  is  the  bed 
and  indeed  only  evidence. 

All  the  family  were  now  up,  and  with  many 
others  afiembled  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  Tow-r 
woufe  was  in  fome  tribulation;  the  furgeon  having 
declared,  that  by  law  he  was  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
the  thief's  efcape,  as  it  was  out  of  his  houfe ;  he  was 
a  little  comforted  however  by  Mr.  Barnabas's  opi- 
nion, that  as  the  efcape  was  by  night,  the  indict- 
ment would  not  lie. 

Mrs.  Tow-woufe  delivered  herfelf  in  the  following 
words  :  c  Sure  never  was  fuch  a  fool  as  my  hufband  ! 
e  would  any  other  perfon  living  have  left  a  man  in 
1  the  culrody  of  fuch  a  drunken  drowfy  blockhead 
c  as  Tom  Suckbribe ;'  (which  was  the  conftable's 
name)  S  and  if  he  could  be  indicted  without  any  harm 
c  to  his  wife  and  children,  I  mould  be  glad  of  it.' 
(Then  the  bell  rung  in  Jofeph's  room)  'Why  Betty, 

*  John,   Chamberlain,  where  the  devil  are  you  all  ? 

*  Have  you  no  ears,  or  no  conference,    not  to  tend 

*  the  fick  better? — See  what  the  gentleman  wants; 
'.  why  don't  you  go  yourfelf,  Mr.  Tow-woufe  ?  But 
c  any  one  may  die  for  you  ;  you  have  no  more  feel- 
(-  ing  than  a  deal-board.     If  a  man  lived  a  fortnight 

*  in  your  houfe  without  fpending  a  penny,  you  would 
<  never  put  him  in  mind  of  it.   See  whether  he  drinks 

*  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfaft.'  c  Yes,  my  dear,'  cried 
Tow-woufe.  She  then  aiked  the  doc'tor  and  Mr. 
Barnabas  what  morning's  draught  they  chofe,  who 
anfwered,  they  had  a  pot  of  cyder-and  at  the  fire  ; 
which  we  will  leave  them  merry  over,  and  return  to 
Jofeph. 

G  3.  Hi; 
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He  had  rofe  pretty  early  this  morning ;  but  though 
his  wounds  were  far  from  threatening  any  danger, 
he  was  fofore  with  the  bruifes,  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  him  to  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  yet  j  Mr. 
Adams  therefore,  whofe  ftoek  was  vifibly  deereafed 
with  theexpencesof  fupper  and  breakfaft,  and  which 
could  not  furvive  that  day's  fcoring,  began  to  con- 
fider  how  it  was  pofilble  to  recruit  ir.  At  laft  he 
cry'd,  c  He  had  luckily  hit  on  a  lure  method,  and 
'  though  it  would  oblige  him  to  return  himfelf  home 
'  together  with  Jofeph,  it  mattered  not  much.'  He 
then  lent  for  Tow-woufe,  and  taking  him  into  an- 
other room,  told  him,  '  He  wanted  to  borrow  three 
c  guineas,  for  which  he  would  put  ample  fecurity 
c  into  his  hands.'  Tow-woufe,  who  expected  a  watch, 
or  ring,  or  fomething  of  double  the  value,  anfwered, 

*  He  believed  he  could  furnifh  him.'  Upon  which 
Adams,  pointing  to  his  faddle  bag,  told  him  with  a 
face  and  voice  full  of  folemnity,  f  that  there  were  in 

*  that  bag  no  lefs  than  nine  volumes  of  manufcripc 

*  fermons,  as  well  worth  a  hundred  pound  as  a  fhil- 

*  ling  was  worth  twelve  pence,  and  that  he  would  de- 
«  polit  one  of  the  volumes  in  his  hands  by  way  of 
■  pledge;  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  have  the 

*  honefty  to  return  it  on  his  repayment  of  the  mo- 

*  ney  ;  for  otherwife  he  muft  be  a  very  great  lofer, 
<  feeing  that  every  volume  would  at  lead  bring  him 
'  ten  pounds,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  a  neigh- 

*  bouring  clergyman  in  the  country  ;  for,'  laid  he, 
'  as  to  my  own  part,  having  never  yet  dealt  in  print- 
f  ing,  I  do  not  pretend  to  afcertain  the  exact  value 
4  of  fuch  things.' 

Tow-wouse,  who  was  a  little  fur-prized  at  the 
pawn,  faid,  (and  not  without  fome  truth)  '  That  he 
'  was  no  judge  of  the  price  of  fuch  kind  of  goods  j 
1  and  as  for  money,  he  really  was  very  fhort.'  A- 
dams  anfwered,   S  Certainly  he  would  not  fcruple  to 

*  lend  him  three  guineas,  on  what  was  undoubtedly 
c  worth   at  leaft  ten,'     The  landlord  replied,  c  He 

<did 
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c  did  not  believe  he  had  fo  much  money  in  the  houfe, 
f  and  befides,  he  was  to  make  up  a  fum.     He  was 

*  very   confident   the   books   were  of  much  higher 

*  value,  and  heartily  forry  it  did  not  iuit  him.'  He 
thencriedout, ' Coming,  Sir!'  though  nobody  called; 
a*nd  ran  down  ftairs  without  any  fear  of  breaking  his 
neck. 

Poor  Adams  was  extremely  dejected  at  this  difap- 
pointment,  nor  knew  he  what  farther  ftratagem  to 
try.  He  immediately  applied  to  his  pipe,  his  con- 
ftant  friend  and  comfort  in  his  afflictions;  and  lean- 
ing over  the  rails  he  devoted  himfelf  to  meditation, 
affifted  by  the  infpiring  fumes  of  tobacco. 

He  had  on  a  nightcap  drawn  over  his  wig,  and  a 
fhort  great  coat,  which  half  covered  his  cafi'ock ;  a 
drefs  which,  added  to  fomething  comical  enough  in 
his  countenance,  compofed  a  figure  likely  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  thofe  who  were  not  overgiven  to  obfer- 
vation. 

Whilst  he  was  fmoking  his  pipe  in  this  pofture, 
a  coach  and  fix,  with  a  numerous  attendance,  drove 
into  the  inn.  There  alighted  from  the  coach  a  young 
fellow,  and  a  brace  of  pointers,  after  which  another 
young  fellow  leapt  from  the  box,  and  fhook  the  for- 
mer by  the  hand  ;  and  both,  together  with  the  dogs, 
were  inftantly  conducted  by  Mr.  Tow-woufe  into  an 
apartment ;  whither  as  they  paffed,  they  entertained 
themfelves  with  the  following  fhort  facetious  dia- 
logue : 

f  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  coachman,  Jack  !* 
fays  he  from  the  coach,  *  you  had  almofi  overturned 
4  usjuft  now.'  «  Pox  take  you!'  fays  the  coach- 
man, *  If  I   had  only   broke   your  neck,   it  would 

<  have  been  faving  fomebody  elfe  the  trouble;  but 
1  I  fhould  have  been  forry  for  the  pointers  '  <  Why, 

<  you  fon  of  a  b — ,'  anfwered  the  other,  *  if  nobody 
1  could  ihoot  better  than  you,  the  poinrcrs  would  be 
'  of  no  uie.'  c  D — n  me,'  fays  the  coachman,  {  I  will 
4  fliqoc  with  you,  five  guineas  a  (hot.*     c  You  be 

G  4.  *  hang'oV 
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c  hang'd,'  fays  the  other,  f  for  five  guineas  you  fhall 

*  fhoot  at  my  a — .'  f  Done,'  lays  the  coachman, 
c  I'll  pepper  you  better  than  ever  you  was  peppered 

*  by  Jenny  Bouncer.'  '  Pepper  your  grandmother,' 
fays  the  other,  c  Here's  Tow-woufe  will  let  you  fhoot 

*  at  him  for  a  milling  a  time.'  (  I  know  his  honour 
c  better,'  cries   Tow-woufe,    £  I  never  faw  a  furer 

*  ihot  at  a  partridge.  Every  man  mifles  now  and 
'  then  y  but  if  I  could  fhoot  half  as  well  as  his  honour, 
c  I  would  defire  no  better  livelihood  than  I  could  get 

*  by  my  gun.'  c  Pox  on  you,'  laid  the  coachman, 
'  you  demolifh  more  game  now,  than  your  head's 
c  worth.  There's  a  bitch,  Tow-woufe,  by  G —  (he 
e  never  blinked  *  a  bird  in  her  life.'  f  I  have  a  pup- 
c  py,  not  a  year  old,  fnail  hunt  with  her  for  a  nun- 
'  dred,'  cries  the  other  gentleman.  c  Done,'  fays 
the  coachman  ;  c  but  you  will  be  pox'd  before  you 

*  make  the  bett.'  '  If  you  have  a  mind  for  a  bett,' 
cries  the  coachman,  f  I  will  match  my  fpotted  dog 
'  with  your  white  bitch  for  a  hundred,  play  or  pay.' 
(  Done,'  fays  the  other  ; f  and  I'll  run  Bald  face  againfi: 
c  Slouch  with  you  for  another.'  f  No,'  cries  he  from 
the  box,  '  but  I'll  venture  Mifs  Jenny  againft  Bald- 
c  face,  or  Hannibal  either.'  c  Go  to  the  devil,' 
cries  he  from  the  coach,  '  I  will  make  every  bett 
c  your  own  way,  to  be  fure !  I  will  match  Hannibal 
c  wi:h  Slouch  for  a  thoufand,  if  you  dare;  and  I 
?  fay  done  firft.' 

They  were  now  arrived ;  and  the  reader  will  be 
very  contented  to  leave  them,  and  repair  to  the  kit- 
chen, where  Barnabas,  the  furgeon,  and  an  excife- 
man  were  fmoking  their  pipes  over  forne  cyder-and  j 
and  where  the  fervants,  who  attended  the  two  no- 
ble gentlemen  we  havejufl:  feen  alight,  were  now 
arrived. 

*  To  blink,  is  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  dog's  pamng  by  a 
bird  without  pointing  at  it. 

<  Tom,' 
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c  Tom,'  cries  one  of  the  footmen,  c  there's  par- 
c  fon  Adams  fmoking  his  pipe  in  the  gallery.  c  Yes/ 
fays  Tom,  c  1  pulled  off  my  hat  to  him  ;  and  the 
c  parfon  fpoke  to  me.' 

<  Is  the  gentleman  a  clergyman  then  ?'  fays  Bar- 
nabas; (for  his  caffock  had  been  tied  up,  when  he 
firit  arrived.)  {  Yes,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  footman; 
c  and  one  there  be  but  few  like.'  c  Aye,'  faid  Bar- 
nabas, c  If  I  had  known  it  fooner,  I  fhould  have  de- 
f  fired  his  company  ;  I  would  always  fhew  a  proper 
e  refpect  for  the  cloth  j  but  what  fay  you,  Doctor, 
c  fnall  v/e  adjourn  into  a  room,  and  invite  him  to 
c  take  part  of  a  bowl  of  punch  ?' 

This  propofal  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and  ex- 
ecuted j  and  parfon  Adams  accepting  the  invitation, 
much  civility  paffed  between  the  two  clergymen,  who 
both  declared  the  great  honour  they  had  for  the  cloth. 
They  had  not  been  long  together,  before  they  entered 
into  a  difcourfe  on  fmall  tithes,  which  continued 
a  full  hour,  without  the  doctor  or  excifeman's  hav- 
ing one  opportunity  to  offer  a  word. 

It  was  then  propofed  to  begin  a  general  converfa- 
tion,  and  the  excifeman  opened  on  foreign  affairs  j 
but  a  word  unluckily  dropping  from  one  of  them, 
introduced  a  differta'.ion  on  the  hardfhips  fuffered  by 
the  inferior  clergy  ,  which,  after  a  long  duration, 
concluded  with  bringing  the  nine  volumes  of  fermons 
on  the  carpet. 

Barnabas  greatly  difcouraged  poor  Adams;  he 
faid,  *  The  age  was  fo  wicked,  that  nobody  read 
c  fermons  :  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Adams,  (laid 
*  he)  I  once  intended  to  print  a  volume  of  fermons 
c  mylelf,  and  they  had  the  approbation  of  two  or 
'  three  bifhops  ;  but  what  do  you  think  a  bookfellcr 
f  offered  me  ?'  c  Twelve  guineas  perhaps,'  cried 
Adams.  *  Not  twelve  pence,  I  allure  you,'  anfwer- 
ed Barnabas  ;  c  nay,  the  dog  refilled  me  a  Concord- 
'  ance  in  exchange. — At  laft  I  offered  to  give  him 
c  the  printing  them,  for  the  fake  of  dedicating  them 

*  to 
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to  that  very  gentleman,  who  juft  now  drove  his 
own  coach  into  the  inn  ;  and,  I  allure  you,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  refufe  my  offer  s  by  which  means 
I  loft  a  good  living,  that  was  afterwards  given 
away  in  exchange  for  a  pointer,  to  one  who— 
but  I  will  not  fav  any  thing  againft  the  cloth.  So 
you  may  guefs,  Mr.  Adams,  what  you  are  to  ex- 
pect ;  for  if  fermons  would  have  gone  down,  I 
believe — I  will  not  be  vain  j  but  to  be  concife 
with  you,  three  bifhops  laid,  they  were  the  belt 
that  ever  were  writ :  but  indeed  there  are  a  pretty 
moderate  number  printed  already,  and  not  alt 
fold  yet.' — c  Pray,  Sir,'  faid  Adams,  '  to  what  do 
you  think  the  numbers  may  amount?'    c  Sir,*  an- 

fwered  Barnabas,  f  a  bookfeller  told  me,  he  believed, 
five  thoufand  volumes  at  leaft.'    '  Five  thoufand  !* 

quoth  the  furgeon,  c  What  can  they  be  writ  upon  ? 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  ufed  to  read  one 
Tillotlbn's  fermons;  and,  I  am  fure,  if  a  man  prac- 
ticed half  lb  much  as  in  one  of  thofe  fermons,  he 
will  go  to  heaven.'  c  Doctor,'  cried  Barnabas, '  you 
have  a  prophane  way  of  talking,  for  which  I  muft 
reDrove  ycu.  A  man  can  never  have  his  duty  too 
frequently  inculcated  into  him.  And  as  for  Trl- 
lotfon,  to  be  fure  he  was  a  good  writer,  and  faid 
things  very  well  ;  but  comparifons  are  odious  j  an- 

another  man  may  write  as  well  as  he 1  believe 

there   are  fome  of  my  fermons,' and  then  he 

applied  the  candle  to  his  pipe. — «  And  I  believe  there 

«  are  fome  of  my  difcourles,'  cries  Adams,  c  which 
the  bifliops  would  not  think  totally  unworthy  of 
being  printed  j  and  I  have  been  informed,  I  might 
procure  a  very  large  fum  (indeed  an  immenfe  one) 
on  them.'  *  1  doubt  that,'  anfwered  Barnabas  : 
however,  if  you  defire  to  make  fome  money  of 
them,  perhaps  you  may  fell  them  by  advertifing 
the  manufcript  fermons  of  a  clergyman  lately  de- 
ceafed,  all  warranted  originals,  and  never  printed. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  1  fhould  be  objiged  to  you, 
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*  if  there  be  ever  a  funeral  one  among  them,  to 
«  lend   it  me;    for  I  am  this  very  day  to  preach  a 

*  funeral  fermon,  for  which  I  have  not  penned  aline, 
'  though  I  am  to  have  a  double  price.'  Adams  an- 
fwered,  *  He  had  but  one,  which  he  feared  would 
c  notferve  his  purpofe,  being  facred  to  the  memory 
'  of  a  magiftrate,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  very  fin- 

*  gularly  in  the  prefervation  of  the  morality  of  his 
'  neighbours,  infomuch  that  he  had  neither  alehoufe 
'  nor  lewd  woman  in  the  parifh  where  he  lived.'— 
c  No,'  replied  Barnabas,  «  that  will  not  do  quite  fo 
c  well  j  for  the  deceafed,  upon  whole  virtues  I  am  to 
c  harangue,  was  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  liquor, 

'  and  publicly  kept  a  miftrefs. 1  believe  I  muft 

c  take  a  common  fermon,  and  truft  to  my  memory 

c  to  introduce  fomething  handfome  on  him.' — *  To 

c  your  invention  rather,'  faid  the  doctor ;   e  yourme- 

c  mory  will  be  apter  to  put  you  out;    for  no  man 

f  living  remembers  any  thing  good  of  him.' 

With  fuch  kind  of  fpirirual  difcourfe,  they  emp- 
tied the  bowl  of  punch,  paid  their  reckoning,  and 
fcparated  :  Adams  and  the  doctor  went  up  to  Jofeph, 
parfon  Barnabas  departed  to  celebrate  the  aforelaid 
deceafed,  and  the  excifeman  defcended  into  the  cel- 
lar to  gauge  the  velTels. 

Joseph  was  now  ready  to  fit  down  to  a  loin  of 
mutton,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  and 
the  doctor  came  in.  The  doctor  having  felt  his 
pulfe,  and  examined  his  wounds,  declared  him  much 
better,  which  he  imputed  to  that  fanative  lbpori- 
ferous  draught,  a  medicine,  *  whole  virtues,'  he 
faid,  f  were  never  to  be  fufficiently  extolled.5  And 
great  indeed  they  mult  be,  if  Jofeph  was  fo  much 
indebted  to  them,  as  the  doctor  imagined  j  lince 
nothing  more  than  thofe  effluvia,  which  efcaped  the 
cork,  could  have  contributed  to  his  recovery  j  for 
the  medicine  had  Hood  untouched  in  the  window 
ever  fince  it's  arrival. 

Joseph 
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Joseph  paflcd  that  day,  and  the  three  following, 
with  his  friend  Adams,  in  which  nothing  fo  re- 
markable happened,  as  the  fwift  progrefs  of  his 
recovery.  As  he  had  an  excellent  habit  of  body, 
his  wounds  were  now  almoft  healed  ;  and  his  bruifes 
gave  him  fo  little  uneafinefs,  that  he  preffed  Mr. 
Adams  to  let  him  depart;  told  him,  he  fhould  ne- 
ver be  able  to  return  fufEcient  thanks  for  all  his  fa- 
vours, but  begged  that  he  might  no  longer  delay 
his  journey  to  London, 

Adams,  notwithftanding  the  ignorance,  as  he 
conceived  it,  of  Mr.  Tow-woufe,  and  the  envy  (for 
fuch  he  thought  it)  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  had  great  ex- 
pectations from  his  fermons :  Seeing  therefore  Jo- 
feph  in  fo  good  a  way,  he  told  him  he  would  agree 
to  his  letting  out  the  next  morning  in  the  ftage- 
coach,  that  he  believed  he  fhould  have  fufficienr, 
after  the  reckoning  paid,  to  procure  him  one  day's 
conveyance  in  it,  and  afterwards  he  would  be  able 
to  get  on  on  foot,  or  might  be  favoured  with  a  life 
in  fome  neighbour's  waggon,  efpecially  as  there  was 
then  to  be  a  fair  in  the  town  whither  the  coach  would 
carry  him,  to  which  numbers  from  his  parifh  re- 
forted — And  as  to  himfelf,  he  agreed  to  proceed  to 
the  great  city. 

They  were  now  walking  in  the  inn-yard,  when  a 
fat,  fair,  fhort  perfon  rode  in,  and  alighting  from 
his  horfe,  went  directly  up  to  Barnabas,  who  was 
fmoking  his  pipe  on  a  bench.  The  parfon  and  the 
flranger  ihook  one  another  very  lovingly  by  the 
hand,  and  went  into  a  room  together. 

The  evening  now  coming  on,  Joieph  retired  to 
his  chamber,  whither  the  good  Adams  accompanied 
him;  and  took  this  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the 
<^reat  mercies  God  had  lately  ihewn  him,  of  which 
he  ought  not  only  to  have  the  deepeft  inward  fenfe, 
but  likewife  to  exprefs  outward  thankfulnefs  for 
them.     They  therefore   fell  both  on   their  knees, 

and 
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and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  prayer  and  thankf- 
giving. 

They  had  juft  finifhed,  when  Betty  came  in  and 
told  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Barnabas  defired  to  fpeak  to 
him  on  fome  bufinefs  of  confequence  below  (lairs. 
Jofeph  defired,  if  he  was  likely  to  detain  him  long, 
he  would  let  him  know  it,  that  he  might  go  to  bed, 
which  Adams  promifed,  and  in  that  cafe  they  wifhed 
one  another  good- night. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

A  pleafant  difcourfe  between  the  two  parfons  and  the 
bookfeller,  which  was  broke  off  by  an  unlucky  accident 
happening  in  the  inn,  which  produced  a  dialogue 
between  Mrs.  Tow-woufe  and  her  maid,  of  no  gentle 
kind. 

AS  foon  as  Adams  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas introduced  him  to -the  ftranger,  who 
was,  he  told  him,  a  bookieller^  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  deal  with  him  for  his  fermons,  as  any  man 
whatever.  Adams,  faluting  the  ftranger,  anfvvered 
Barnabas,  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  convenient ;  for  he  had 
no  other  bufinefs  to  the  great  city,  and  was  heartily 
defirous  of  returning  with  the  young  man,  who  was 
juft  recovered  of  his  misfortune.  He  then  fnapped 
his  fingers  (as  was  ufual  with  him)  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  about  the  room  in  an  extacy. — And  to 
induce  the  bookfeller  to  be  as  expeditious  as  potable, 
as  likewife  to  offer  him  a  better  price  (or  his  com- 
modity, lie  allured  them  their  meeting  was  extremely 
lucky  to  himfelf  j  for  that  he  had  the  moft  prefling 
occafion  for  money  at  that  time,  his  own  being  al- 
rnoft  fpent,  arid  having  a  friend  then,  in  the  lame 
inn,  who  was  juft  recovered  from  fume  wounds  he 

had 
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had  received  from  robbers,  and  was  in  a  mod  indi- 
gent condition.     '  So  that  nothing,'  fays  he,  c  could 

*  be  fo  opportune,  for  the  fupplying  both  our  ne- 
'  ceilities,  as  my  making  an  immediate  bargain 
€  with  you.' 

As  foon  as  he  had  feated  himfelf,  the  ftranger  be- 
gan in  thefe  words:  c  Sir,  I  do  not  care  abfolutely 
'  to  deny  engaging  in  what  my  friend  Mr.  Barnabas 

*  recommends;  but  fermons  are  meer  drugs.  The 
'  trade  is  fo  vaftly  flocked  with  them,  that  really, 
'  unlefs  they  come  out  with  the  name  of  Whitefield 
«  or  Weftley,  or  fome  other  fuch  great  man,  as  a 

*  bifhop,  or   thofe  fort  of  people,  I  don't  care  to 

*  touch  ;    unlefs  now  it  was  a  fermon  preached  on 

*  the  30th  of  January;  or  we  could  fay  on  the  title 
'  page,  Publiihed  at  the  earned  requefl  of  the  con- 

*  gregation,  or  the  inhabitants;    but,  truly,  for   a 

*  dry  piece  of  fermons,  I  had  rather  be  excufed  ; 
e  efpecially  as  my  hands  are  fo  full  at  prefent.  How- 
c  ever,  Sir,  as  Mr.  Barnabas  mentioned  them  to  me, 
<  I  will,  if  you  pleafe,  take  the  manufcript  with  me 
«  to  town,  and  fend  you  my  opinion  of  it  in  a  very 
«  fhort  time.' 

1  O  !'  laid  Adams,  'if  you  defire  it,  I  will  read 

*  two  or  three  difcourfes  as  a  fpecimen.'  This  Bar- 
nabas, who  loved  fermons  no  better  than  a  grocer 
doth  figs,  immediately  objected  to,  and  advifed 
Adams  to  let  the  bookfeller  have  his  fermons :  tell- 
ing him,  c  If  he  gave  him  a  direction,  he  might  be 
«  certain  of  a  fpeedy  anfwer  :'  Adding,  he  need  nor. 
fcruple  trufting  them  in  his  pofTefiion.  c  No,'  faid 
the  bookfeller,  c  if  it  was  a  play  that  had  been 
«  acted  twenty  nights  together,  I  believe  it  would 

*  be  fafe.5 

Adams  did  not  at  all  relifh  the  lad  expreffion;  he 
faid,  he  was  forry  to  hear  fermons  compared  to  plays. 

*  Not  by   me,  I  affure  you,'  cried  the  bookfeller, 

*  though  I  don't  know  whether  the  licenfing  act  may 

*  not  ihonly  bring  them  to  the  fame  footing;  but 

'  I  have 
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r  I  have  formerly  known  a   hundred  guineas  given 

c  for  a  play — ■.'     f  More  fhame  for  thofe  who  gave 

c  it,'  cried  Barnabas.  f  Why  fo  f  faid  the  boolo 
feller,  f  for  they  got  hundreds  by  it.'     '  But  is  there 

c  no  difference  between  conveying  good  or  ill  in- 

*  ftruclions  to  mankind  V  faid  Adams :  '  Would 
c  not  an  honeft  mind  rather  lofe  money  by  the  one, 
c  than  gain  it  by  the  other  V  c  If  you  can  find  any 
c  fuch,  I  will  not  be  their  hindrance,'  anfwered  the 
bookfeller;  f  but  I  think  thofe  perfons  who  get  by 
c  preaching  fermons,  are  the  propereft  to  lofe  by 
c  printing  them  :  For  my  parr,  the  copy  that  fells 
'  beft,  will  be  always  the  bed  copy,  in  my  opinion ; 
c  I  am  no  enemy  to  fermons,  but  becaufe  they  don't 
c  fell :  for  I  would  as  foon  print  one  of  Whitefield's, 
'  as  any  farce  whatever.' 

c  Whoever  prints  fuch  heterodox  fluff  ought  to 
c  be  hang'd,'  fays  Barnabas.  f  Sir,'  faid  he,  turning 
to  Adams,  f  this  fellow's  writings  (I  know  not  whe- 
«  ther  you  have  ften  them)  are  levelled  at  the  clergy. 
c  He  would  reduce  us  to  the  example  of  the  primi- 

*  tive  ages,  forfooth  !    and  would  infinuate   to  the 

*  people,    that  a  clergyman   ought   to    be  always 

*  preaching  and  praying.  He  pretends  to  under- 
c  ftand  the  fcripture  literally  j  and  would  make 
c  mankind  believe,  that  the  poverty  and  low  eftate, 
<  which  was  recommended  to  the  church  in  its  in- 
c  fancy,  and  was  only  temporary  doctrine  adapted 
c  to  her  under  profecution,  was  to  be  preferved  in 

*  her  flourifhing  and  eftablifhed  ftate.  Sir,  the 
c  principles  of  Toland,  Woolfton,  and  all  the  free- 

*  thinkers,  are  not  calculated  to  do  half  the  mif- 
«  chief,  as  thofe  profeffed  by  this  fellow  and  his 
(  followers.' 

«  Sir,'  anfwered  Adams,  *  if  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
c  carried  his  doctrine  no  farther  than  you  mention, 
f  I  fhould  have  remained,  as  I  once  was,  his  wcll- 
c  wilher.  I  am,  myfelf,  as  great  an  enemy  to  the 
(  luxury  and  fplendor  of  the  clergy,  as  he  can  be. 
7  '  I  do 
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*  I  do  not,  more  than  he;  by  the  flourifhing  eftate 
c  of  the  church,  understand  the  palaces,  equipages, 
c  drefs,  furniture;  rich  dainties,  and  vaft  fortunes, 
c  of  her  ministers.  Surely  thofe  things,  which  fa- 
e  vour  fo  ftrongly  of  this  world,  become  not  the 
c  fervants  of  one  who  profeffed  his  kingdom  was  not 
'  of  it;  but  when  he  began  to  call  nonfenfe  and  en- 
c  thufiafm  to  his  aid,  and  fet  up  the  detestable  doc- 
f  trine  of  faith  against  good  works,  I  was  his  friend 
c  no  longer ;  for  furely,  that  doctrine  was  coined  in 

*  hell  ;  and  one  would  thinkj  none  but  the  devil 
c  himfelf,  could  have  the  confidence  to  preach  it. 

*  For  can  any  thing  be  more  derogatory  to  the  ho- 

*  nour  of  God,  than  for  men  to  imagine,  that  the 

*  all-wife  Being  will  hereafter  fay  to  the  good  and 
c  virtuous,  <c  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  thy  life, 
c*  notwithstanding  that  constant  rule  of  virtue  and 
<c  goodnefs,  in  which  you  walked  upon  earth,  still, 
<c  as  thou  didft  not  believe  every  thing  in  the  true 
<c  orthodox  manner,  thy  want  of  faith  mall  condemn 
<f  thee  ?"  f  Or,  on  the  other  fide,  can  any  doctrine 

*  have  a  more  pernicious  influence  on  fociety,  than 
€  a  perfuafion,  that  it  will  be  a  good  plea  for  the 

*  villain,  at  the  last  day;'  <c  Lord,  it  is  true,  I  ne- 
"  ver  obeyed  one  of  thy  commandments,  yet  punifh 
<c  me  not,  for  1  believe  them  all  V"  c  I  fuppofe,  Sir/ 
faid  the  bookfeller,  f  your  fermons  are  of  a  different 

*  kind.'  c  Ay,  Sir,'  faid  Adams  ;  c  the  contrary,  I 
'  thank  Heaven,  is  inculcated  in  almoit  every  page, 

*  or  I  mould  belie  my  own,  opinion,  which  hath 
'  always  been,  that  a  virtuous  and  good  Turk,  or 
'  Heathen>  are  more  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  their 

*  Creator,  than  a  vicious  and  wicked  Chriitiany 
«  though  his  faith  was  as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St. 
c  Paul's  himfelf.' — <  I  wifli  you  fuecefs,5  lays  the 
bookfeller,  ■  but  mud  beg  to  be  excufed,  as  my 
«  hands  are  fo  very  full  at  prefent;  and,  indeed, 
<  lam  afraid  you  will  find  a  backwardnefs  in  the 
c  trade,  to  engage  in  a  book  which  the  clergy  would 

«  be 
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*  be  certain  to  cry  down/  f  God  forbid,'  fays 
Adams,  '  any  books  fhould  be  propagated  which 
c  the  clergy  would  cry  down;  but  if  you  mean  by 
c  the  clergy,  fome  few  defigning  factious  men,  who 

*  have  it  at  heart  to  eftabliih  fome  favourite  fchemes 

*  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and    the 

*  very  eflence  of  religion,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 

*  fuch  perfons  to  decry  any  book  they  pleafe ;  wit- 
c  nefs  that  excellent  book,  called.*  (I  A  Plain  Ac- 
"  count  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament;" 
'  a  book  written  (if  I  may  venture  on  the  expref- 

*  fion)  v/ith  the  pen  of  an  angel>  and  calculated  to 
f  reftore  the  true  ufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  of  that 

*  facred-inftitution  j  for  what  could  tend  more  to 
'  the  noble  purpofes  of  religion,  than  frequenc 
'  cheerful  meetings  among  the  members  of  a  fo- 
s  ciety,  in  which  they  fhould,  in  the  prefence  of  one 

*  another,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

*  make  promifes  of  being  good,  friendly,  and  bene- 
e  volent  to  each  other  ?  Now,  this  excellent  book 
'  was  attacked  by  a  party,  but  unfuccefsfully/  Ac 
thefe  words  Barnabas  fell  a  ringing  with  all  the  vio- 
lence imaginable  3  upon  which  a  fervant  attending, 
he  bid  him  c  bring  a  bill  immediately  5    for  that  he 

*  was  in  company,  for  aught  he  knew,  with  the  devil 

*  himfelf;  and  he  expected  to  hear  the  Alcoran,  the 
'  Leviathan,  or  Wooliton  commended,  if  he  (laid 
s  a  few  minutes  longer.'     Adams  defired,  *  As  he 

*  was  fo  much  moved  at  his  mentioning  a  book, 

*  which  he  did  without  apprehending  any  pofiibility 
4  of  offence,  that  he  would  be  fo  kind   to  propofe 

*  any  objections  he  had  to  it,  which  he  would  in- 

*  deavour  to  anfwer.'  I  propofe  objections  !'  laid 
Barnabas,  f  1  never  read  a  fvllable  in  any  fuch  wicked 
'  book;  I  never  faw  it  in  .  y  life,  I  allure  you.' — 
Adams  was  going  to  anfwer,  when  a  moil  hideous 
uproar  began  in  the  inn.  Mrs.  Tow-wouie,  Mr, 
Tow-woufe,  and  Betty,  all  lifting  up  their  voices 
together;  but  Mrs.  Tow-woufe's  voice,  like  a  bafs 

Vol.  V.  H  viol 
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viol  in  a  concert,  was  clearly  and  diftinftly  diftitl- 
guifhed  among  the  reft,  and  was  heard  to  articulate 
the  following  founds: — c  O  you  damn'd  villain  !  is 
c  this  the  return  to  all  the  care  I  have  taken  of  your 
e  family  ?  This  the  reward  of  my  virtue  ?  Is  this  the 
c  manner  in  which  you  behave  to  one  who  brought 
c  you  a  fortune,  and  preferred  you  to  fo  many 
c  matches,  all  your  betters  ?  To  abufe  my  bed,  my 
'  own  bed,  with  my  own  fervant :  but  I'll  maul 
c  the  flut,  I'll  tear  her  nafty  eyes  out  j  was  ever  fuch 
c  a  pitiful  dog,  to  take  up  with  fuch  a  mean  trol- 
e  lop?  If  (he  had  been  a  gentlewoman,  like  myfelf, 
f  it  had  been  fome  excufe;    but  a  beggarly*  faucy, 

*  dirty  fbrvant-maid. — Get  you  out  of  my  houfe, 
c  you  whore.'  To  which  fhe  added  another  name, 
which  we  do  not  care  to  ftain  our  paper  with.  Ic 
was  a  monofyllable  beginning  with  a  b — ,  and  in- 
deed was  the  fame,  as  if  fhe  had  pronounced  the 
words,  She  Dog.  Which  term  we  mall,  to  avoid 
offence,  ufe  on  this  occafion,  though  indeed  both 
the  miftrefs  and  maid  uttered  the  above-men- 
tioned b — ■,  a  word  extremely  difguilful  to  females 
of  the  lower  fort.  Betty  had  borne  all  hitherto 
with  patience,  and  had  uttered  only  lamentations; 
but  the  laft  appellation  (lung  her  to  the  quick,' 
c  I  am  a  woman  as  well  as  yourfelf/  fhe  roar'd  out, 
f  and  no  fhe  dog,  and  if  I  have  been  a  little  naughty, 

*  I  am  not  the  firft;  if  I  have  been  no  better  than 
c  I  fhould  be,'  cries  fhe,  fobbing,  '  that's  no  reaibn 
«  you  fhould  call  me  out  of  my  name  ;    my   be- 

*  betters  are  wo— rfe  than  me.'  '  Huzzy,  huzzy,' 
fays  Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  c  have  you  the  impudence  to 

*  anfwer  me  ?  Did  I  not  catch  you,  you  faucy' — and 
then  again  repeated  the  terrible  word  fo  odious  to 
female  ears.  '  I  can't  bear  that  name/  anfwered 
Betty,  *  if  1  have  been  wicked,  1  am  to  anfwer  for 
5  it  mvfelf  in  the  other  world  ;  but  I  have  done  no- 

*  thing  that's  unnatural;    and  I  will  go  out  of  your 

*  houfe  tliis  moment;  for  I  will  never  be  called  She 

*  Dog 
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*  Dog  by  any  miftrefs  in  England.'  Mrs.  Tow^ 
wouie  then  armed  herfelf  with  the  fpit,  bur  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  any  dreadful  purpole  by  Mr. 
Adams,  who  confined  her  arms  with  the  ftrength  of 
a  wrift  which  Hercules  would  not  have  been  afhamed 
of.  Mr.  Tow-woufe  being  caught,  as  our  lawyers 
exprefs.  it,  with  the  manner,  and  having  no  defence 
to  make,  very  prudently  withdrew  himfelf,  and 
Betty  committed  herfelf  to  the  protection  of  the 
hoftler;  who,  though  fhe  could  nor  conceive  him 
pleafed  with  what  had  happened;  was,  in  her  opi- 
nion,  rather  a  gentler  beaft  than  her  miftrefs; 

Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  at  the  interceffion  of  Mr* 
Adams,  and  finding  the  enemy  vanifhed,  began  to 
compofe  herfelf,  and  at  length  recovered  the  ufual 
ferenity  of  her  temper,  in  which  we  will  leave  her, 
to  open  to  the  reader  the  fteps  which  lead  to  a  cata- 
ftrophe,  common  enough,  and  comical  enough  too> 
perhaps  in  modern  hiftory,  yet  often  fatal  to  the 
repofe  and  well-being  of  families  ;  and  the  fubject  of 
many  tragedies,  both  in  life  and  on  the  ftage. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

The  hiftory  of  Betty  the  chambermaid,  aud  an  account 
of  what  occafivned  the  violent  fcene  in  the  /  receding 
chapter. 


BETTYj  who  was  the  occafion  of  all  this  hUfryj 
had  fome  good  qualities.  She  had  good-na- 
ture, generoiity,  and  companion,  but  unfortunately 
her  conflitution  was  compofed  of  thofe  warm  ingre- 
dients, which,  though  the  purity  of  courts  or  nun- 
neries might  have  happily  controulcd  them,  were  by 
no  means  able  to  endure  the  ticldiih  liruation  of  a 
chambermaid  at  an  inn  ;  wlio  is  daily  liable  to  the 
folicitations  of  lovers  of  all  complexions,-  to  the  dan- 
gerous addrefles  of  fine  gentlemen  of  the  amy,  who 
H  2  fbmetimes 
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fometimes  are  obliged  to  refide  with  them  a  whole 
year  together ;  and,  above  all,  are  expofed  to  the 
carefles  of  footmen,  ftage-coachmen,  and  drawers; 
all  of  whom  employ  the  whole  artillery  of  kiffing, 
flattering,  bribing,  and  every  other  weapon  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  armoury  of  love,  againft 
them. 

Betty,  who  was  but  one  and  twenty,  had  now 
lived  three  years  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  during 
which  xhe  had  efcaped  pretty  well.  An  enfign  of 
foot  was  the  firft  perfon  who  made  an  imprefficn  on 
her  heart  j  he  did  indeed  raife  a  flame  in  her,  which 
required  the  care  of  a  furgeon  to  cool. 

While  (he  burnt  for  him,  feveral  others  burnt 
for  her.  Officers  of  the  army,  young  gentlemen  tra- 
velling the  weftern  circuit,  inoffenfive  fquires,  and 
fome  of  graver  character  were  fet  afire  by  her 
charms ! 

At  length,  having  perfectly  recovered  the  effects 
of  her  firft  unhappy  pafiion,  fhe  feemed  to  have 
vowed  a  ftate  of  perpetual  chaftity,-  She  was  long 
deaf  to  all  the  fufferings  of  her  lovers,  till  one  day., 
at  a  neighbouring  fair,  the  rhetoric  of  John  the 
hoftler,  with  a  new  ftraw  hat,  and  a  pint  of  wine., 
made  a  fecond  conqueft  over  her. 

She  did  not,  however,  feel  any  of  thofe  flames  on 
this  occafion,  which  had  been  the  confequence  of  her 
former  amour;  nor  indeed  thofe  other  ill  effects, 
which  prudent  young  women  very  juftly  apprehend^ 
from  too  abfolute  an  indulgence  to  the  preffing  en- 
dearments of  their  lovers.  This  latter,  perhaps,  was 
a  little  owing  to  her  not  being  entirely  conltant  to 
John,  with  whom  fhe  permitted  Tom  Whipwell  the 
itage-coachman,  and  now  and  then  a  handfome 
young  traveller,  to  fhare  her  favours. 

Mr.  Tow-woufe  had,  for  fome  time,  call  the  Ian- 
guifhing  eyes  of  affection  on  this  young  maiden.  Pie 
had  laid  hold  on  every  opportunity  of  faying  tender 
things  to  her,  fqueezing  her  by  the  hand,  and  fome- 
times 
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times  kitting  her  lips:  for  as  the  violence  of  his  paf- 
fion  had  confiderably  abated  to  Mrs.  Tow-woufe;  fo 
like  water,  which  is  flopped  from  its  ufual  current  in 
one  place,  it  naturally  fought  a  vent  in  another. 
Mrs.  Tow-woufe  is  thought  to  have  perceived  this 
abatement,  and  probably  it  added  very  little  to  the 
natural  fweetnefs  of  her  temper;  for  though  fhe  was 
as  true  to  her  hufband,  as  the  dial  to  the  fun,  fhe 
was  rather  more  defirous  of  being  fhone  en,  as  be- 
ing more  capable  of  feeling  his  warmth. 

Ever,  frnce  Jofeph's  arrival,  Betty  had  conceived 
an  extraordinary  liking  to  him,  which  difcovered 
itfeif  more  and  more,  as  he  grew  better  and  better; 
till  that  fatal  evening,  when,  as  fhe  was  warming 
his  bed,  her  paffion  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  and  fo 
perfectly  mallered  both  her  modefty  and  her  reafon, 
that  after  many  fruitlefs  hints,  and  fly  infinuations, 
fhe  at  lafl  threw  down  the  warming-pan,  and  em- 
bracing him  with  great  eagernefs,  fwore  he  was  the 
handfomefl  creature  fhe  had  ever  feen. 

Joseph  in  great  confufion  leapt  from  her,  and 
told  her,  he  was  forry  to  fee  a  young  woman  caft  off 
all  regard  to  modefty;  but  fhe  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  grew  fo  very  indecent,  that  Jofe;>h  was 
obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  ule  iome  vio- 
lence to  her;  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  fhut 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

How  ought  man  to  rejoice,  that  his  chaflity  is 
always  in  his  own  power,  that  \f  he  hath  fufficient 
ftrength  of  mind,  he  hath  always  a  competent  ftrength 
of  body  to  defend  himfelf,  and  cannot,  like  a  poor 
weak  woman,  be  ravifhed  againlt  his  will  ! 

Betty  was  in  the  moll  violent  agitation  at  this 
difappoiutment.  Rage  and  lui'c  pulled  her  heart,  as 
with  two  firings,  two  different  ways;  one  moment 
fhe  thought,  of  flabbing  Joieph;  the  next,  of  taking 
him  in  her  arms,  and  devouring  him  withkiifesj 
but  the  latter  pafiion  was  far  more  prevalent.  Then 
|he  thought  of  revenging  his  refufal  on  heifclf;  but; 

U  3  whillt 
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whilft  ihe  was  engaged  in  this  meditation,  happily 
death  prefented  himfelf  to  her  in  fo  many  fhapes 
of  drowning,  hanging,  poi  toning,  err.  that  her 
diffracted  mind  could  refolve  on  none.  In  this  per- 
turbation of  Spirit,  it  accidentally  occurred  to  her 
memory,  that  her  mailer's  bed  was  not  made  ;  (he 
therefore  v/ent  directly  to  his  room;  where  he  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  engaged  at  his  bureau.  As 
foon  as  Cat  faw  him,  (lie  attempted  to  retire;  but 
he  called  her  back,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
fqueezed  her  fo  tenderly,  at  the  fame  time  whif- 
pered  fo  many  foft  things  into  her  ears,  and  then 
prefTed  her  fo  clofely  with  his  kifies,  that  the  van- 
qu'fhed  fair-one,  whofe  paiTions  were  already  raifed, 
and  which  were  not  fo  whimiically  capricious,  that 
one  man  only  could  lav  them,  though,  perhaps,  fhe 
would  have  rather  preferred  that  one;  the  vanquifhed 
fair-one  quietly  fubmitted,  I  fay,  to  her  matter's 
will,  who  had  iuft  attained  the  accomplifhrnent  of  his 
blifs,  when  Mrs,  Tow  wou  e  unexpectedly  entered 
that  room,  and  caufed  all  that  confufion  which  we 
have  before  feen,  and  which  it  is  not  necelTary,  at 
prefent,  to  take  any  farther  notice  of;  fince,  without 
the  affiftance  of  a  fingle  hint  from  us,  every  reader 
of  any  fpeculation,  or  experience,  though  not  mar- 
ried himfelf,  may  eafily  conjecture,  that  it  concluded 
with  the  difcharge  of  Betty,  the  fubmiffion  of  Mr, 
Tow-woufe,  with  fome  things  to  be  performed  on 
his  fide,  by  way  of  gratitude,  for  his  wife's  good- 
nefs  in  being  reconciled  to  him,  with  many  hearty 
promifes,  never  to  offend  any  more  in  the  like  man- 
ner ;  and  laftly,  his  quietly  and  contentedly  bear- 
ing to  be  reminded  of  his  tranfgreffions,  as  a  kind 
of  penance,  once  or  twice  a-day,  during  lhe  refiduc 
of  his  life. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  Divifions  in  Authors. 

THERE  are  certain  myfteries  or  fecrets  in  all 
trades,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed  ;  from 
that  of  prime-miniftering,  to  this  of  authoring, 
which  are  feldom  difcovered,  unlefs  to  members 
of  the  lame  calling.  Among  thofe  uled  by  us,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  latter  occupation,  I  take  this  of  di- 
viding our  works  into  Books  and  Chapters,  to  be 
none  of  the  leafl  confiderable.  Now,  for  want  of 
being  truly  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  common 
^readers  imagine,  that  by  this  art  of  dividing,  we 
H  4  mean 
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mean  only  to  fvvell  our  works  to  a  much  larger 
bulk  than  they  would  otherwife  be  extended  to. 
Theie  feveral  places  therefore  in  our  paper,  which 
are  filled  with  our  books  and  chapters,  are  under- 
stood as  fo  much  buckram,  flays,  and  (lay-tape  in 
a  tailor's  bill,  fcrving  only  to  make  up  the  fum  to- 
tal, commonly  found  at  the  bottom  of  our  firft  page, 
and  of  his  lad. 

Bjt  in  reality  the  C2.Ce  is  otherwife,  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  ail  other  inftances,  we  confult  the  advan- 
tage of  our  reader,  not  our  own  ;  and  indeed  many 
notable  ufes  arife  to  him  from  this  method ;  for, 
firft,  thofe  little  fpaces  between  our  chapters  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  inn  or  refting-place,  where  he 
may  (top  and  take  a  glafs,  or  any  other  refrelhrnent, 
as  it  pleafes  him.  Nay,  our  fine  readers  will,  per- 
haps, be  fcarce  able  to  travel  farther  than  through 
one  of  them  in  a  day.  As  to  thofe  vacant  pages 
which  are  placed  between  our  books,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  thofe  flages,  where,  in  long  journies, 
the  traveller  flays  fome  time  to  repofe  himfelf,  and 
confider  of  what  he  hath  feen  in  the  parts  he  hath 
already  palled  through;  a  confideration  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  a  little  to  the  reader;  for, 
however  fwift  his  capacity  may  be,  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  him  to  travel  through  thefe  pages  too  fad;  for, 
if  he  doth,  he  may  probably  mjfs  the  feeing  fome 
curious  productions  of  nature  which  will  be  obferved 
by  the  flower  and  more  accurate  reader.  A  volume 
without  any  fuch  places  of  reft,  refembles  the  open- 
ing of  wilds  or  feas,  which  tires  the  eye  and  fatigues 
the  fpirit  when  entered  upon. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  contents  prefixed  to 
every  chapter,  but  fo  many  inferiptions  over  the 
gates  of  inns  (to  continue  the  fame  metaphor)  in- 
forming the  reader  what  entertainment  he  is  to  ex- 
pect, which,  if  he  likes  not,  he  may  travel  on  to 
the  next ;  for,  in  biography,  as  we  are  not  tied 
down  to  an  exact  concatenation  equally  with  other 

hiftoriansi 
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hiftorians ;  fo  a  chapter  or  two  (for  inftance  this  I 
am  now  writing)  may  be  often  paiTed  over  without 
any  injury  to  the  whole.  And  in  thefe  infcriptions  I 
have  been  as  faithful  as  pofiible,  not  imitating  the 
celebrated  Montaigne,  who  promifes  you  one  thing 
and  gives  you  another;  nor  fome  title-page  authors, 
who  promife  a  great  deal,  and  produce  nothing  at 
all. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  more  obvious  benefits, 
feverai  others  which  our  readers  enjoy  from  this  art 
of  dividing ;  though  perhaps  molt  of  them  too  myf- 
terious  to  be  prefently  underflood  by  any  who  are 
not  initiated  into  the  lcience  of  authoring.  To 
mention  therefore  but  one  which  is  mod  obvious,  it 
prevents  fpoiling  the  beauty  of  a  book  by  turning 
down  its  leaves,  a  method  otherwife  necefl'ary  to 
thofe  readers,  who  (though  they  read  with  great 
improvement  and  advantage)  are  apr,  when  they 
return  to  their  ftudy,  after  half  an  hour's  ablence, 
to  forget  where  thev  left  off. 

These  divifions  have  the  fanftion  of  great  antiqui- 
ty. Homer  not  only  divided  his  great  work  into 
twenty-four  books  (in  compliment  perhaps  to  the 
twenty-four  letters  to  which  he  had  very  particular 
obligations),  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
fome  very  fagacious  critics,  hawked  them  all  fepa- 
rately,  delivering  only  one  book  at  a  time  (probably 
by  fubfeription).  He  was  the  firll  inventor  of  the 
art  which  hath  fo  long  lain  dormant,  of  publifhing 
by  numbers;  an  art  now  brought  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion, that  even  dictionaries  are  divided  and  exhi- 
bited piecemeal  to  the  Public;  nay  one  bookfeller 
hath  (to  encourage  learning  and  cafe  the  Public) 
contrived  to  give  them  a  dictionary  in  this  divided 
manner,  for  only  fifteen  millings  more  than  it  would 
have  colt  entire. 

Virgil  hath  given  us  his  poem  in  twelve  bocks, 
an  argument  of  his  modefty  ;  tor  by  that,  doubtleis, 

he 
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he  would  infinuate  that  he  pretends  to  no  more  than 
half  the  merit  of  the  Greek  j  for  the  fame  reafon, 
our  Milton  went  originally  no  farther  than  ten  j 
till  being  puffed  up  by  the  praife  of  his  friends, 
he  put  himfelf  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  Ro- 
man poet. 

I  shall  not  however  enter  fo  deep  into  this 
matter  as  Tome  very  learned  critics  have  done  j  who 
have,  with  infinite  labour  and  acute  difcernment, 
difcovered  what  books  are  proper  for  embellishment, 
and  what  require  fimplicity  only,  particularly  with 
regard  to  fimiiies,  which  I  think  are  now  generally 
agreed  to  become  any  book  but  the  firft. 

I  will  difmifs  this  chapter  with  the  following 
obfervation  :  That  it  becomes  an  author  generally 
to  divide  a  book,  as  it  does  a  butcher  to  joint 
his  meat,  for  fuch  afiirtance  is  of  great  help  to 
both  the  reader  and  the  carver.  And  now  having 
indulged  myl'elf  a  little,  I  will  endeavour  to  in- 
dulge the  curiofity  of  my  reader,  who  is  no  doubt 
impatient  to  know  what  he  will  find  in  the  lubfe- 
quent  chapters  of  this  book, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

/£  furprijtng  iftjtance  of  Mr.  Adams'j-  Jhort  memory., 
with  the  unfortunate  confequences  which  it  brought  on 
Jofeph. 

R.  Adams  and  Jofeph  were  now  ready  to  de- 
part different  ways,  when  an  accident  deter- 
mined the  former  to  return  with  his  friend,  which 
Tow-wbufe,  Barnabas,  and  the  bookfeller  had  not 
been  able  to  do.  This  accident  was,  that  thofe  fer- 
mons, which  the  parfon  was  travelling  to  London  to 
publiih,  were,  O  my  good  reader  !  left  behind  ;  what 
he  had  miftaken  for  them  in  the  faddle-bags  being 
no  other  than  three  fhirts,  a  pair  of  fhoes,  and  fome 
other  neceflaries,  which  Mrs.  Adams,  who  thought 
her  hufband  would  want  fhirts  more  than  fermons  on 
his  journey,  had  carefully  provided  him. 

This  difcovery  was  now  luckily  owing  to  the 
prefence  of  Jofeph  at  the  opening  the  faddle-bags  ; 
who  having  heard  his  friend  fay,  he  carried  with  him 
nine  volumes  of  fermons,  and  not  being  of  that  feet 
of  philofophers,  who  can  reduce  all  the  matter  of 
the  world  into  a  nutfhell,  feeing  :here  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  bags,  where  the  parfon  had  faid  they 
were  depofited,  had  the  curiofity  to  cry  out,  *  Blefs 

*  me,  Sir,  where  are  your  fermons  ?'  The  parfon  an- 
fwer'd,  '  There,  there,  child,  there  they  are,  under 
c  my  fhirts.'  Now  it  happened  that  he  had  taken 
forth  his  laft  fhirt,  and  the  vehicle  remained  vifibly 
empty.     c  Sure,  Sir,' fays  Jofeph,  *  there  is  nothing 

*  in  the  bags.'  Upon  which  Adams  ftarting,  and 
teftifying  fome  furprize,  cried,  '  Hey  !  fie,  fie  upon 
'  it ;  they  are  not  here  lure  enough.  Ay,  they  are 
c  certainly  left  behind.' 

JOSEPH 
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Joseph  was  greatly  concerned  at  the  uneafinefs 
which  he  apprehended  his  friend  mud  feel  from  this 
difappointment;  he  begged  him  to  purfue  his  jour- 
ney, and  promifcd  he  would  himfelf  return  with  the 
books  to  him,  with  the  utmofl  expedition.     c  No, 

*  thank  you,  child,*  anfwered  Adams,  c  it  mall  not 

<  be  fo.  What  would  it  avail  me,  to  tarry  in  the 
«  great  city,  unlefs  I  had  my  difcourfes  with  me, 
'  which  are,  ut  ita  dicam,  the  fole  caufe,  the  aitia  mo- 

*  notate  of  my  peregrination.     No,  child,  as  this  ac- 

<  cident  hath  happened,  I  am  refolved  to  return  back 
«  to  my  cure,  together  with  you  ;  which  indeed  my 

*  inclination  fufficiently  leads  me  to.  Thisdifappoint- 
c  ment  may  perhaps  be  intended  for  my  good,1  He 
concluded  with  a  verfe  out  of  Theocritus,  which 
figniries  no  more  than,  That  fometimes  it  rains, 
and  fometimes  the  fhun  fhir.es. 

Joseph  bowed  with  obedience  and  thankfulnefs  for 
the  inclination  which  the  parfon  exprefTed  of  return- 
ino-  with  him  ;  and  now  the  bill  was  called  for,  which, 
on  examination,  amounted  within  a  milling  to  the 
fum  Mr.  Adams  had  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  wonder  how  he  was  able  to  produce  a  fuf- 
fkient  fum  for  fo  many  days:  That  he  may  not  be  fur- 
prized  therefore,  it  cannot  be  unneceffary  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  had  borrowed  a  guinea  of  a  fervant  be- 
lonenng'to  the  coach  and  fix,  who  had  been  formerly 
one  of  his  parifhioners,  and  whofe  matter,  the  owner 
of  the  coach,  then  lived  within  three  miles  of  him  j 
for  fo  good  was  the  credit  of-Mr.  Adams,  that  even 
Mr.  Peter  the  lady  Booby's  Reward  would  have  lent 
him  a  guinea  with  very  little  fecurity. 

Mr.  Adams  difcharged  the  bill,  and  they  were  both 
fetting  out,  having  agreed  to  ride  and  tie  j  a  method 
of  travelling  much  ufed  by  perfons  who  have  but  one 
horfe  between  them,  and  is  thus  performed.  The 
two  travellers  fet  out  together,  one  on  horfeback,  the 
other  on  foot  :  Now,  as  it  generally  happens,  that 
he  on  horfeback  outgoes  him  on  foot,  the  cultom  is, 

That 
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That  when  he  arrives  at  the  diftance  agreed  on,  he 
is  to  difmount,  tie  the  horfe  to  fome  gate,  tree,  poft, 
or  other  thing,  and  then  proceed  on  foot  j  when  the 
other  comes  up  to  the  horfe,  he  unties  him,  mounts 
and  gallops  orij  till  having  paffed  by  his  fellow- 
traveller,  he  likewife  arrives  at  the  place  of  tying. 
And  this  is  that  method  of  travelling  fo  much  in  ufe 
among  our  prudent  anceftors,  who  knew  that  horfes 
had  mouths  as  well  as  legs,  and  that  they  could  not 
ufe  the  latter,  without  being  at  the  expenceof  fuffer- 
ing  the  beafts  themfelves  to  ufe  the  former.  This  "was 
the  method  in  ufe  in  thofe  days,  when,  inftead  of  a 
coach  and  fix,  a  member  of  parliament's  lady  ufed 
to  mount  a  pillion  behind  her  hufband  s  and  a  grave 
ferjeant  at  law  condefcended  to  amble  to  We  ft  mi  n- 
fter  on  an  eafy  pad,  with  his  clerk  kicking  his  heels 
behind  him. 

Adams  was  now  gone  fome  minutes,  having  in- 
filled on  Jofeph's  beginning  the  journey  on  horfe- 
back,  and  Jofeph  had  his  foot  in  the  ftirrup,  when 
the  hofller  prefented  him  a  bill  for  the  horfe's  board 
during  his  refidence  at  the  inn.  Jofeph  faid  Mr* 
Adams  had  paid  all  ;  but  this  matter  being  referred 
to  Mr.  Fow-woufe,  was  by  him  decided  in  favour 
of  the  hoftler,  and  indeed  with  truth  andjuftice; 
for  this  was  a  frefh  inftance  of  that  fhortnefs  of 
memory  which  did  not  arifefrom  want  of  parts,  buc 
that  continual  hurry  in  which  parfon  Adams  was  al- 
ways involved. 

Joseph  was  now  reduced  to  a  dilemma  which 
extremely  puzzled  him.  The  fum  due  for  horfe  - 
meat  was  twelve  (hillings  (for  Adams,  who  had 
borrowed  the  beaft  of  his  clerk  had  ordered  him  to 
be  fed  as  well  as  they  coul-'  '  him),  and  the  cafh 
in  his  pocket  amounted  c  xpence  (lor  Adams  had 
divided  the  lad  Hulling  with  him).  Now,  though 
there  have  been  fome  ingenious  perfons  who  have 
contrived  to  pay  twelve  (hillings  with  fixpence,  Jo- 
feph was  not  one  of  them.  He  had  never  contracted 
2  a  debt 
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a  debt  in  his  life,  and  was  confequently  the  lefs  rea- 
dy at  an  expedient  to  extricate  himfelf.  Tow-woufe 
was  willing  to  give  him  credit  till  next  time,  to 
which  Mrs.  Tow-woufe  would  probably  have  con- 
fented  (for  fuch  was  Jofeph's  beauty,  that  it  had 
made  fome  impreftion  even  on  that  piece  of  flint 
which  that  good  woman  wore  in  her  bofom  by  way 
of  heart).  Jofeph  would  have  found  therefore,  very 
likely,  the  paffage  free^  had  he  not,  when  he  ho- 
neftly  discovered  thenakednefs  of  his  pockets,  pull- 
ed out  that  little  piece  of  gold  which  we  have  men- 
tioned before.  This  caufed  Mrs.  Tow-wouie's  eyes 
to  Water;  fhe  told  Jofeph,  ilie  did  not  conceive  a 
man  could  want  money  whilft  he  had  gold  in  his 
pocket.  Jofeph  anfwered,  he  had  fuch  a  value  for 
that  little  piece  of  gold,  that  he  would  not  part  with 
it  for  a  hundred  times  the  riches  which  the  greateft 
efquire  in  the  county  was  worth.  '  A  pretty  way 
indeed,'  faid  Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  c  to  run  in  debt, 
and  then  refuie  to  part  with  your  money,  becauie 
you  have  a  value  for  it.  I  never  knew  any  piece 
of  gold  of  more  value  than  as  many  {hillings  as 
it  would  change  for.'  c  Not  to  preferve  my  life 
from  ftarving,  nor  to  redeem  it  from  a  robber, 
would  I  part  with  this  dear  piece,'  anfwered  Jo- 
feph. {  What,'  fays  Mrs.  Tow-woufe,  e  I  fuppofe 
it  was  given  you  by  fome  vile  trollop,  fome  mifs 
or  other  j  if  it  had  been  the  prefent  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  you  would  not  have  had  fuch  a  value  for 
it.  My  huiband  is  a  fool  if  he  parts  with  the  horfe 
without  being  paid  for  himV  e  No,  no,  I  can't 
part  with  the  horfe  indeed  till  I  have  the  money,' 
cried  Tow-woufe.  A  refolution  highly  commended 
by  a  lawyer  then  in  the  yard,  who  declared  Mr. 
Tow-woufe  might  juttify  the  detainer. 

As  we  cannot  therefore  at  prefent  get  Mr.  Jofeph 
out  of  the  inn,  we  (hall  leave  him  in  it,  and  carry 
our  reader  on  after  parfon  Adams,  who,  his  mind 
being  perfectly  at  eafe,  fell  into  a  contemplation  on 

a  paffager 
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a  paflage  in  iEfchylus,  which  entertained  him  for 
three  miles  together,  without  fuffering  him  once  to 
reflect  on  his  fellow-traveller. 

At  length,  having  fpun  out  his  thread,  and  be- 
ino-  now  at  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  he  call  his  eyes 
backwards,  and  wondered  that  he  could  not  fee  any 
iign  of  Jbfeph.  As  he  left  him  ready  to  mount  the 
horle,  he  could  not  apprehend  any  milchief  had  hap- 
pened, neither  could  he  fufpecT:  that  he  miffed  his 
way,  it  being  fo  broad  and  plain ;  the  only  reafon 
which  prefented  itfelf  to  him  was,  that  he  had  met 
with  an  acquaintance  who  had  prevailed  with  him 
to  delay  fome  time  in  difcourfe. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  proceed  flowly  forwards, 
not  doubting  but  that  he  Ihould  be  fhortly  over- 
taken, and  fbon  came  to  a  large  water,  which  filling 
the  whole  road,  he  faw  no  method  of  pafTing  unlefs 
by  wading  through,  which  he  accordingly  did  up  to 
his  middlej  but  was  no  fooner  got  to  the  other  fide, 
than  he  perceived,  if  he  had  looked  over  the  hedge, 
he  would  have  found  a  footpath  capable  of  conduct- 
ing him  without  wetting  his  fhoes. 

His  furprize  at  Jofeph's  not  coming  up  grew  now 
very  troublefome  j  he  began  to  fear  he  knew  not 
what  j  and  as  he  determined  to  move  no  farther, 
and,  if  he  did  not  fhortly  overtake  him,  to  return 
back,  he  wiflied  to  find  a  houfe  of  public  entertain- 
ment where  he  might  dry  his  clothes,  and  refrefh 
himfelf  with  a  pint  j  but  feeing  no  fuch  (for  no 
other  reafon  than  becaule  he  did  not  cad  his  eyes  a 
hundred  yards  forwards),  he  fat  himfelf  down  on  a 
ftile,   and  pulled  out  his  /Elchylus. 

A  fellow  pafilng  prefently  by,  Adams  afked 
him,  if  he  could  direcl:  him  to  an  alehouXe.  The 
fellow  who  had  j uft  left  it,  and  perceiving  the  houfe 
and  Iign  to  be  within  fight,  thinking  he  had  jeered 
him,  and  being  of  a  moroft  temper,  bade  him  fol- 
low his  nofe  and  be  d — n'd.  Adams  told  him  he 
Was  a  laucy  jackanapes;  upon  which  the  fellow  turn- 
ed 
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ed  about  angrily  ;  but  perceiving  Adams  clench  his 
fift,  he  thought  proper  to  go  on  without  taking  any 
farther  notice. 

A  horseman  following  immediately  after,  and 
being  afk'd  the  fame  queflion,  anfwer'd,  Friend,  there 
is  one  within  a  (tone's  throw  j  I  believe  you,  may  fee 
it  before  you.  Adams,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried, 
I  pro:en\  and  fo  there  is  j  and  thanking  his  inform- 
er, proceeded  directly  to  it. 


CHAP.     III. 

^fhe  opinion  of  two  lawyers  concerning  the  fame  gentle- 
man, with  Mr.  Adams'j  enquiry  into  the  religion  of 
his  hoji, 

E  had  juli  entered  the  houfe,  had  called  for  his 
pint,  and  feated  himfelf,  when  two  horfemeri 
came  to  the  door,  and  fattening  their  horfes  to  the 
tails,  alighted.  They  faid  there  was  a  violent  mower 
of  rain  coming  on,  which  they  intended  to  weather 
there,  and  went  into  a  little  room  by  themfelves5 
not  perceiving  Mr.  Adams; 

One  of  thefe  immediately  afked  the  other,  If  he 
had  feen  a  more  comical  adventure  a  great  while  ? 
Upon  which  the  other  faid,  c  He  doubted  whether 

*  by  law,  the  landlord  could  juftify  detaining  the 
«  horfe  for  his  corn  and  hay.5  But  the  former  an- 
fwered,  c  Undoubtedly  he  can  ;  it  is  an  adjudged 

*  cafe,  and  I  have  known  it  tried.' 

Adams,  who  though  he  was,  as  the  reader  may 
fufpect,  a  little  inclined  to  forgetfulnefs,  never  want- 
ed more  than  a  hint  to  remind  him,  overhearing 
their  difcourfe,  immediately  fuggefted  to  himfelf  thac 
this  was  his  own  horfe,  and  that  he  had  forgot  to  pay 
for  him,  which,  upon  enquiry,  he  was  certified  of 
by  the  gentlemen  j  who  added,  that  the  horle  was 

likely 
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likely  to  have  more  reft  than  food,  unlefs  he  was 
paid  for. 

The  poor  parfon  refolved  to  return  prefently  to 
the  inn,  though  he  knew  no  more  than  Jofeph,  how 
to  procure  his  horfe  his  liberty}  he  was  however  pre- 
vailed on  to  (lay  under  covert,  till  the  fhower,  which 
was  now  very  violent,  was  over. 

The  three  travellers  then  fat  down  together  over 
a  mug  of  good  been  when  Adams,  who  had  ob- 
ferved  a  gentleman's  houfe  as  he  pafTed  along  the 
road,  enquired  to  whom  it  belonged;  one  of  the 
horfemen  had  no  fooner  mentioned  the  owner's  name, 
than  the  other  began  to  revile  him  in  the  moft  op- 
probrious terms*  The  Englifh  language  fcarce  af* 
fords  a  fingle  reproachful  word,  which  he  did  not 
vent  on  this  occafion.  He  charged  him  likewife  with 
many  particular  facts.  He  laid, — c  He  no  more  re- 
c  garded  a  field  of  wheat  when  he  was  hunting,  than 

*  he  did  the  highway ;  that  he  had  injured  feveral  poor 
c  farmers  by  trampling  their  corn  under  his  horfe's 
c  heels  j  and  if  any  of  them  begged  him  with  the 

*  utmoft  fubmiflion  to  refrain,  his  horfewhip  was  al- 
c  ways  ready  to  do  them  juftice.'     He  faid,  *  That 

*  he  was  the  greater!:  tyrant  to  the  neighbours  in  every 
c  other  inftance,  and  would  not  fufFer  a  farmer  to 
'  keep  a  gun,  though  he  might  juftify  it  by  law;  and 

*  in  his  own  family  fo  cruel  a  mafter,  that  he  never 
c  kept  a  fervant  a  twelvemonth.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
c  juitice,'  continued  he, c  he  behaves  fo  partially,  that 

*  he  commits  or  acquits  juft  as  he  is  in  the  humour, 
c  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  evidence;  the  devil 
c  may  carry  any  one  before  him  for  me ;  I  would 
c  rather  be  tried  before  fome  judges,  than  be  a  pro- 
c  fecutor  before  him  :  If  I  had  an  eftate  in  the  neigh- 
c  bourhood,  I  would  fell  it  for  half  the  value,  ra- 
c  ther  than  live  near  him.' 

Adams  (hook  his  head,  and  faid,  '  He  was  forry 
c  fuch  men  were  fuffered  to  proceed  with  impunity, 
c  and  that  riches  could  fet  any  man  above  law.'  The 

Vol.  V,  I  reviler 
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reviler  a  little  after  retiring  into  the  yard,  the  gen1- 
tleman  who  had  firft  mentioned  his  name  to  Adams>, 
began  to  allure  him,  c  That  his  companion  was  a  pre- 
'  judiced  perfon.  It  is  true,'  fays  he,  c  perhaps,  that 
c  he  may  have  fometimes  purfued  his  game  over  a 
'  field  of  corn,  but  he  hath  always  made  the  party 
f  ample  fatisfaclion  ;  that  fo  far  from  tyrannizing 
'  over  his  neighbours,  or  taking  away  their  guns,  he 
f  himfelf  knew  feveral  farmers  not  qualified,  who 
f  not  only  kept  guns,  but  killed  game  with  them  ; 
c  that   he   was  the  bed  of  mailers  to  his  fervants, 

*  and  feveral  of  them  had  grown  old  in  his  fervice ; 

*  that  he  was  the  beft  juftice  of  peace  in  the  king- 
'  dom,  and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  decided 
c  many  difficult  points,  which  were  referred  to  him, 
'  with  the  greater!  equity,  and  the  higheft  wifdom  -, 
c  and  he  verily  believed,  feveral  perfons  would  give 
f  a  year's  purchafe  more  for  an  eftate  near  him,  than 

*  under  the  wings  of  any  other  great  man.'  He  had 
jufl  finifhed  his  encomium,  when  his  companion  re- 
turned, and  acquainted  him  the  florm  was  over. 
Upon  which  they  prefently  mounted  their  horfes  and 
departed. 

Adams,  who  was  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  at  thofe 
different  characters  of  the  fame  'perfon,  afked  his  hoft " 
if  he  knew  the  gentleman ;  for  he  began  to  imagine 
they  had  by  miftake  been  fpeaking  of  two  feveral 
gentlemen.  '  No,  no,  mailer  !'  anfvvered  the  hoil 
{a  fhrewd  cunning  fellow)  ;  c  I  "know  the  gentleman 
c  very  well  of  whom  they  huye  been  fpeaking,  as  I 
'  do  the  gentlemen  who  fpoke  of  him.   As  for  riding 

*  over  other  men's  corn,  to  my  knowledge  he  hath 
c  not  been  on  horfeback  thefe  two  years.     I  never 

*  heard  he  did  any  injury* of  that  kind ;  and  as  to 

*  making  reparation,  he  is  not  fo  free  of  his  money 
'  as  that  comes  to  neither.     Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of 

*  his  taking  away  any  man's  gun  j  nay,  I  know  feveral 
e  who  have  guns  in  their  houfes;  but  as  for  killing 
f  game  with  them,  no  man  is  itridler  j  and  I  believe 

<  he 
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c  he  would  ruin  any  who  did.     You   heard  one  of 

c  the  gentlemen  fay,  he  was  the  wcrft  mailer  in  the 

c  world,  and  the  otfcer  that  he  is  the  beft  ;  but  for  my 

f  own  part,  1  know  ail  his  fervants,  and  never  heard 

c  from  any  of  them,   that  he  was  either  one  or  the 

e  other.' — *  Aye  !  aye  !'  fays  Adams,  c  and  how  doth 

'  he   behave  as  a  juftice,   pray  V    c  Faith,  friend,' 

anfwered  the  hod,  *  I  queftion  whether  he  is  in  the 

f  commiffion  ;   the  only  caufe  I  have  heard  he  hath, 

c  decided  a  great  while,  was  one  between  thofe  very 

c  two  perfons  who  juft  went  out  of  this  houfe;   and 

f  I  am  fure  he  determined  that  juftiy,  fori  heard  the 

(  whole  matter.'    c  Which  did  he  decide  it  in  favour 

c  of,'  quoth  Adams  ?    c  I   think  I  need  rvot  anfvver 

c  that  queftion,'   cried  the   ho  ft,  after  the  different 

'  characters  you  have  heard  of  him.     It  is  not  my 

c  bufinefs   to   contradict  gentlemen,  while  they  are 

c  drinking  in  my  houfe  j  but  I  knew  neither  of  them 

'  fpoke  a  fyllable  of  truth.'     c  God    forbid  !'    laid 

Adams,  c  that  men  fliould  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 

c  wickednefs  to  belye  the  character  of  their  neigh- 

c  bour  from  a  little  private   affection,   or,  what  is 

c  infinitely  worfe,  a  private  fpite.     I  rather  believe 

c  we  have  miftaken  tiiem,  and  they  mean  two  other 

f  perfons;   for  there  are  many  houfes  on  the  road.' 

*  Why  prithee,  friend,'  cries  the  hoft, f  doft  thou  pre- 
c  tend  never  to  have  told  a  lye  in  thy  life  ?'  c  Ne- 
c  ver  a  malicious  one,  I  am  certain,'  anfwered  A- 
dams,  c  nor  with  a  defign  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
c  any  man  living.'  Pugh !  malicious ;  no,  no,' 
replied  the  hoft,  c  not  malicious  with  a  defign  to 
'  hang  a  man,  or  bring  him  inro  trouble  ;  but  lurely 
{  out  oflove  to  one's  felf,  one  mult  fpeak  better  of 
c  a  friend  than  an  enemy.'  c  Out  of  love  to  your- 
c  felf,  you  fliould  confine  yourfclf  to  truth,'  lays 
Adams,  c  for  by  doing  othcrwife,  you  injure  the  no- 
c   bleft  part  of  yourfelf,  your  immortal  foul.      I  can 

*  hardly  believe  any  man  fuch  an  ideot  to  rifque  the 
'  lofs  of  that  by  any  trifling  gain,  and  the  greateft 

I  2  c  gain 
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c  gain  in  this  world  is  but  dirt  in  companion  of  what 

*  fhali  be  reveal  d  '  ereafter.'  Upon  which  the  holt, 
taking  up  the  cup,  with  a  fmile,  drank  a  health 
to  Hereafter;  adding*  c  he  was  for  fomething  pre- 
e  fent.'     c  Why,'  fays    Adams  very  gravely,    <  do 

<  not  vcu  believe  another  world  ?'  To  which  the  hoft 
anfwered,  c  Yes ;  he  was  no  atheift/  c  And  you  be- 
«  lieve  you  have  an  immortal  foul,'  cries  Adams. 
He  anfwered,  {  God  forbid  he  mould  not.'  *  And 
«  heaven  and  hell  ?'  faid  the  parfon.  The  hoft  then 
bid  him,  c  not  to  profane  ;  for  thole  were  things  not 
«  to  be  Mentioned  nor  thought  of  but  in  church.' 
Adams  afked  him,  e  why  he  went  to  church,  if  what 

*  he  learned  there  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct  in 

*  life  ?'   e  I  go  to  church/  anfwered  the  hoft,  c  to 

*  fay  my  prayers  and  behave  godly.'  f  And  doft  not 

<  thou,'  cried  Adams,  '  believe  what  thou  heareft  at 
«  church  ?'  c  Mod  part  of  it,  mafter/  returned  the 
hoft.  f  And  doft  not  thou  then  tremble,'  cries 
Adams,  c  at  the  thought  of  eternal  punifhment  ?' 
«  As  for  that,  mafter/  faid  he,  {  I  never  once  thought 

*  about  it;  but  what  fignifies  talking  about  matters 
«  fo  far  off?  The  mug  is  out,  mall  I  draw  an- 
■  other?' 

Whilst  he  was  going  for  that  purpofe,  a  ftage- 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  coachman  coming 
into  the  houfe,  was  afked  by  the  miftrefs,  what  paf- 
fengers  he  had  in  his  coach  ?  A  parcel  of  fquinny-gut 
b — s  (lays  he),  I  have  a  good  mind  to  overturn  them  ; 
you  won't  prevail  upon  them  to  drink  any  thing  I 
afTure  you.  Adams  afked  him,  (  If  he  had  not  feen  a 
€  young  man  on  horfeback  on  the  road'  (defcribing 
Joieph  ?  c  Aye,'  faid  the  coachman, c  a  gentlewoman 
c  in  my  coach  that  is  his  acquaintance  redeemed  him 

<  and  his  horfe  ;  he  would  have  been  here  before  this 
c  time,  had  not  the  ftorm  driven  himcofhelter.'  cGod 

<  blefs  her,'  faid  Adams  in  a  rapture  ;  nor  could  he 
de.ay  walking  out  to  fatisfy  himfelf  who  this  chari- 
table woman  was>  but  what  was  his  furprize,  when 

he 
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he  faw  his  old  acquaintance  Madam  Slipflop  ?  Her's 
indeed  was  nor  fo  great,  becaufe  fhe  had  been  in- 
formed by  Jofeph,  that  he  was  on  the  road.  Very- 
civil  were  the  falutations  on  both  fides;  and  Mrs. 
Slipflop  rebuked  the  hoftefs  for  denying  the  gentle- 
man to  be  there  when  fhe  afked  for  him  j  but  indeed 
the  poor  woman  had  not  erred  defignedly  ;  for  Mrs. 
Slipflop  afked  for  a  clergyman  ;  and  fhe  had  unhap- 
pily miftaken  Adams  for  a  perfon  travelling  to  a 
neighbouring  fair  with  the  thimble  and  button,  or 
fome  other  fuch  operation  ;  for  he  marched  in  a 
fwinging  great,  but  fhort  white  coat  with  black 
buttons,  a  ihort  wig,  and  a  hat,  which  fo  far  from 
having  a  black  hatband,  had  nothing  black  about 
it. 

Joseph  was  now  come  up,  and  Mrs.  Slipflop 
would  have  had  him  quit  his  horfe  to  the  paribn, 
and  come  himfelf  into  the  conch  ;  but  he  abiolutely 
refufed,  faying,  lie  thanked  heaven  he  was  well 
enough  recovered  to  be  very  able  to  ride,  and  add- 
ed, he  hoped  he  knew  his  duty  better  than  to  ride  in 
a  coach,  while  Mr.  Adams  was  on  horfeback. 

Mrs.  Slipflop  would  have  perfilted  longer,  had 
not  a  lady  in  the  coach  put  a  fhort  end  to  the  dif- 
pute,  by  refufing  to  fufFer  a  fellow  in  a  livery  to  ride 
in  the  fame  coach  with  herfelf ;  fo  it  was  at  len<  h 
agreed  that  Adams  fhould  fill  the  vacant  place  in 
the  coach,  and  Jofeph  fhould  proceed  on  horfe- 
back. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mrs.  Slipflop, 
addreffing  herfelf  to  the  parfon,  fpoke  thus :   f  Th   re 

*  hath  been  a  ftrange  alteration  in  our  family,  Mr. 
c  Adams,  fince  Sir  Thomas's  death.'     *  A  ltrange 

*  alteration  indeed  !'  fays  Adams,  *  as  I  gather  from 
c  fome  hints  which  have  dropped  from  Jofeph.' 
c  Aye,'  fays  fhe,   c  I  could  never  have   believed   it, 

*  but  the  longer  one  lives  in  the  world,  the  more  one 
c  fees.  So  Jofeph  hath  given  you  hints.' — *  But  of 
'  what  nature,  will  always  remain  a  perfect  fecret 

I  3  «  with 
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c  with  me,'  cries  the  parfon  ;  c  he  forced  me  to  pro- 
c  mife  before  he  would  communicate  any  thing.  I 
c  am  indeed  concerned  to  find  her  ladyfhip  behave  in 
c  fo  unbecoming  a  manner,  I  always  thought  her 
£  i'n  the  main  a  good  lady,  and  mould  never  have 

*  fufpected  her  of  thoughts  fo  unworthy  a  Chriftian, 

*  and  with  a  young  lad  her  own  fervant.'  c  Thefe 
e  things  are  no  fecrets  to  me,  I  allure  you,'  cries 
Slipflop,  '  and  I  believe  they  will  be  none  any  where 
'  fhortly  ;  for  ever  fihce  the  boy's  departure,  fhe  hath 
(  behaved  more  like  a  mad  woman  than   any  thing 

*  elfe.'  *  Truly,  I  am  heartily  concerned,'  faid  A- 
dams,  c  for  fhe  was  a  good  fort  of  a  lady;   indeed, 

*  I  have  often  wifhed  fhe  had  attended  a  little  more 

*  conftantly  at  the  fervice,  but  fhe  hath  done  a  great 
«  deal  of  good  in  the  parifh.'  fO  Mr.  Adams  !'  fays 
Slipflop,  c  people  that  don't  fee  all,  often  know  no- 

*  thing.  Many  things  have  been  given  away  in  our 
€  family,  I  do  allure  you,  without  her  knowledge. 
c  I  have  heard  you  fay  in  the  pulpit  we  ought  not  to 
c  brag;  but  indeed  I  can't  avoid  faying,   if  fhe  had 

*  kept  the  keys  herfelf,  the  poor  would  have  wanted 

*  many  a  cordial  which  I  have  let  them  have.  As  for 
c  my  late  matter,  he  was  as  worthy  a  man  as  ever 

*  lived,  and  would  have  done  infinite  good  if  he 

*  had  not  been  controlled  ;  but  he  loved  a  quiet  life, 
1  heavens  reft  his  foul  !  I  am  confident  he  is  there, 
«  and  enjoys  a  quiet  life,  which  fome  folks  would  not 
(  allow  him  here.'  Adams  anfvvered,  f  He  had  never 
£  heard  this  before,  and  was  miftaken,  if  fhe  herfelf 
(for  he  remembered  fhe  ufed  to  commend  her  miftrefs 
and  blame  her  mailer)  {  had  not  formerly  been  of 
c  another  opinion.'  c  I  don't  know,'  replied  fhe, 
c  what  I  might  once  think;  but  now  I  am  confidous 
c  matters  are  as  I  tell  you ;  the  world  will  fhortly  fee 
'  who  hath  been  deceived ;  for  my  part  I  fay  nothing, 
c  but  that  it  is  wonderfome  how  fome  people  can 
c  carry  all  things  with  a  grave  face.' 

Thus 
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Thus  Mr.  Adams  and  fhe  difcourfed,  till  they 
came  oppofite  to  a  great  houfe,  which  ftood  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  road;  a  lady  in  the  coach  fpying  it, 
cried,  c  Yor.der  lives  the  unfortunate  Leonora,  if  one 
c  can  juftly  call  a  woman  unfortunate  whom  we  muft 
c  own  a:  the  fame  time  guilty,  and  the  author  of  her 
c  own  calamity.'  This  was  abundantly  fufficient  to 
awaken  the  euriofity  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  indeed  it  did 
that  of  the  whole  company,  who  jointly  folicited  the 
lady  to  acquaint  them  with  Leonora's  hiftory,  fince 
it  feemed,  by  what  fhe  had  laid,  to  contain  fome- 
thing  remarkable. 

The  lady  who  was  perfectly  well  bred,  did  not 
require  many  entreaties,  and  having  only  wifhed  their 
entertainment  might  make  amends  for  the  company's 
attention,  ihe  began  in  the  following  manner: 


1 
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The  hijicry  of  Leonora,  cr  the  unfortunate  jilt, 

EONOR  A  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
__j  of  fortune;  fhe  was  tall  and  well-fhaped,  with 
a  fprighrlincfs  in  her  countenance,  which  often  at- 
tracts beyond  more  regular  features  joined  with  an 
infipid  air ;  nor  is  this  kind  of  beauty  lefs  apt  to  de- 
ceive than  allure  :  the  good-humour  which  it  indi- 
cates being  often  miftaken  for  good-nature,  and  the 
vivacity  for  true  underftandins;. 

Leonora,  who  was  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
lived  with  an  aunt  of  hers  in  a  town  in  the  north  of 
England.  She  was  an  extreme  lover  of  gaiety  j  and 
very  rarely  miffed  a  ball,  or  any  other  public  alTem- 
bly  j  where  fhe  had  frequent  opportunities  of  latisfy- 
ing  a  greedy  appetite  of  vanity,  with  the  preference 
which  was  given  her  by  the  men  to  almolt  every 
other  woman  prefent. 

I  4  Among 
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Among  many  young  fellows  who  were  particular 
in  their  gallantries  towards  her,  Horatio  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  her  eyes  beyond  all  his  competi- 
tors; fhe  danced  with  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  when 
he  happened  to  be  her  partner  j  neither  the  fairnefs  of 
the  evening,  nor  the  mufic  of  the  nightingale,  could 
lengthen  her  walk  like  his  company.  She  affected 
no  longer  to  underftand  the  civilities  of  others;  whilft 
fhe  inclined  fo  attentive  an  ear  to  every  compliment 
of  Horatio,  that  fhe  often  fmiled  even  when  it  was 
too  delicate  for  her  comprehenfion. 

c  Pray,  Madam,'  fays  Adams,  c  who  was  this 
c  fquire  Horatio  ?' 

Horatio,  fays  the  lady,  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  a  good  family,  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  been  fome 
few  years  called  to  the  degree  of  a  barrifter.  His 
face  and  perfon  were  fuch  as  the  generality  allowed 
handfome  ;  but  he  had  a  dignity  in  his  air  very  rarely 
to  be  feen.  His  temper  was  of  the  faturnine  com- 
plexion, and  without  the  leafh  taint  of  morofenefs. 
He  had  wit  and  humour,  with  an  inclination  to  fa- 
tire,  which  he  indulged  rather  too  much. 

This  gentleman  who  had  contracted  the  moft  vio- 
lent paflion  for  Leonora,  was  the  laft  perfon  who 
perceived  the  probability  of  its  fuccefs.  The  whole 
town  had  made  the  match  for  him,  before  he  himfelf 
had  drawn  a  confidence  from  her  actions  fufficient 
to  mention  his  paflion  for  her ;  for  it  was  his  opi- 
nion (and  perhaps  he  was  there  in  the  right),  that 
it  is  highly  impolitic  to  talk  feriouQy  of  love  to  a 
woman,  before  you  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in 
her  affections,  that  fhe  herfelf  expects  and  defires  to 
hear  it. 

But  whatever  diffidence  the  fears  of  a  lover  may 
create,  which  are  apt  to  magnify  every  favour  con- 
ferred on  a  rival,  and  to  fee  the  little  advances  towards 
themfelves  through  the  other  end  of  the  perfpective  ; 
it  was  impoflible  that  Horatio's  paflion  mould  fo 
blind  his  difcernment,  as  to  prevent  his  conceiving 

hopes 
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hopes  from  the  behaviour  of  Leonora,  whofe  fond- 
nefs  for  him  was  now  as  vifible  to  an  indifferent 
perfon  in  their  company,  as  his  for  her. 

c  I  never  knew  any  of  thele  forward  fluts  come 
*  to  good,'  (fays  the  lady,  who  refufed  Jofeph's  en- 
trance into  the  coach)  c  nor  fhall  I  wonder  at  any 
c  thing  flie  doth  in  the  fequel.' 

The  lady  proceeded  in  her  flory  thus :  It  was  in 
the  midfl  of  a  gay  converfation  in  the  walks  one 
evening,  when  Horatio  whifpered  Leonora,  that  he 
was  defirous  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  her  in  pri- 
vate ;  for  that  he  had  fomething  to  communicate  to 
her  of  great  confequence.  *  Are  you  fure  it  is  of 
(  confequence  ?'  faid  fhe,  fmiling — *  I  hope,'  an- 
fwered  he,  c  you  will  think  fo  too,  fince  the  whole 
c  future  happinefs  of  my  life  muft  depend  on  the 
e  event.' 

Leonora,  who  very  much  fufpecled  what  was 
coming,  would  have  deferred  it  till  another  time  ; 
but  Horatio,  who  had  more  than  half  conquered  the 
difficulty  of  fpeaking,  by  the  firft  motion,  was  fo 
very  importunate,  that  fhe  at  laft  yielded',  and  leav- 
ing the  reft  of  the  company,  they  turned  afide  into 
an  unfrequented  walk. 

They  had  retired  far  out  of  the  fight  of  the  com- 
pany, both  maintaining  a  Uriel:  filence.  At  laft  Ho- 
ratio made  a  full  flop,  and  taking  Leonora,  who 
flood  pale  and  trembling,  gently  by  the  hand,  he 
fetched  a  deep  figh,  and  then  looking  on  her  eyes 
with  all  the  tcndcinefs  imaginable,  he  cried  out  in  a 
faltering  accent  -,  i  O  Leonora  !  is  it  necellary  for  me 
(  to  declare  to  you  on  what  the  future  happinefs  of 

*  my  life  mufl  be  founded!  Mufl  I  fay,  there  is  fome- 
1  thing  belonging  to  you  which  is  a  bar  to  my  hap* 
c  pinefsj  and  which  unlefs  you  will  part  with,  I  mufl 
(  be  miferable  !'  *  What  can  that  be  ?'  replied  Leo- 
nora— f  No  wonder,'  laid  he,  l  you  are  furprized 
c  that  I  fhould  make  an  objection  co  any  thing  which 
c  is  yours,   yet  fure   you   may  guefs,   fince  it  is  the 

*  only  one  which   the  riches  of  the  world,  if  they 

*  were 
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*  were  mine,  fhould  purchafe  of  me — Oh,  it  is  that 

*  which  you  mult  part  with  to  beftow  all  the  reft  ! 
e  Can  Leonora,  or  rather  will  flu-,  doubt  longer  ? — 

*  Let  me  then  whiiper  it  iri  her  cars — It  is  your 
«  name,  Madam.  It  is  by  parting  with  that,  by 
c  your  condefcenfion   to  be  for  ever  mine,  whicli 

*  mud  at  once  prevent  me  from  being  the  mofr  mi- 

*  ferable,  and  will  render  me  the  happicil,  of  man- 
*.  kind.' 

Leonora,  covered  with  blufhes,  and  with  as  an- 
gry a  look  as  fhe  could  poffibly  put  on,  told  him, 
c  that  had  fne  fufpected  what  his  declaration  would 
e  have  been,  he  fhould  not  have  decoyed  her  from 
{  her  company  ;  that  he  had  fo  furprized  and  frighted 
c  her,  that  fhe   begged   him  to  convey  her  back  as 

*  quick  as  pofiible ;'  which  he,  trembling  very  near 
as  much  as  herfelf,  did.  I 

«  More  fool  he,'  cried  Slipflop,  f  it  is  a  fign  he 
e  knew  very  little  of  our  fec~t.'  «  Truly,  Madam/ 
faid  Adams,  c  I  think  you  are  in  the  right;  I  fnould 
e  have  infilled  to  know  a  piece  of  her  mind,  when 
{  I  had  carried  matters  fo  far.'  But  Mrs.  Grave- 
airs  defired  the  lady  to  omit  all  fuch  fulfome  fluff  in 
hei"  ftory;  for  that  it  made  her  fick. 

Well  then,  Madam,  to  be  as  concife  as  pofiible, 
faid  the  lady,  many  weeks  had  not  pafTed  after  this 
interview,  before  Horatio  and  Leonora  were  what 
they  call  on  a  good  footing  together.  All  ceremonies 
except  the  lait  were  now  over;  the  writings  were 
now  drawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  the  utmoft  for- 
wardnefs  preparative  to  the  putting  Horatio  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  his  wifhes,  f  I  wi!I,  if  you  pleafe,  repeat 
1  you  a  letter  from  each  of  them,  which  I  have  got 
<  by  heart,  and  which  will  give  you  no  fmall  idea 

*  of  their  pallion  on  both  fides.' 

Mrs.  Graveairs  objected  to  hearing  thefe  letters  j 
but  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried  againft  her 
by  all  the  reft  in  the  coach  ;  parfon  Adams  contend- 
ing for  it  with  the  utmoft  vehemence, 

HO.RA- 
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HORATIO    to    LEONORA. 

c*  ILJOW  vain,  mod  adorable  creature,  is  the 
<c  ■"  A  purluit  of  pleafure  in  the  abfence  of  an  ob- 
t{  jecTt  to  which  the  mind  is  entirely  devoted,  unlefs 
<c  it  have  fome  relation  to  that  object  !  I  was  laft 
*.«  night  condemned  to  the  fociety  of  men  of  wit  and 
<c  learning,  which,  however  agreeable  it  might  have 
tf  formerly  been  to  me,  now  only  gave  me  a  fufpi- 
ic  cion  that  they  imputed  my  abfence  in  converfation 
<f  to  the  true  caufe.  For  which  reafon,  when  your 
tr  engagements  forbid  me  the  extatic  happinefs  of 
"  feeing  you,  I  am  always  defirous  to  be  alone; 
fince  my  fentiments  for  Leonora  are  fo  delicate, 
that  I  cannot  bear  the  apprehenfion  of  another's 
"  prying  into  thole  delightful  endearments  with 
<c  which  the  warm  imagination  of  a  lover  will 
tc  fometimes  indulge  him,  and  which  I  fufpeet  my 
ct  eyes  then  betray.  To  fear  this  difcovery  of  our 
(C  thoughts,  may  perhaps  appear  too  ridiculous  a 
tc  nicety  to  minds  not  fufceptible  of  all  the  tender- 
<c  nelles  of  this  delicate  paffion.  And  furely  we  fhall 
cc  fufpccT:  there  are  few  fuch,  when  we  confidcr  that 
fC  it  requires  every  human  virtue,  to  exert  itfelf  in 
"  its  full  extent.  Since  the  beloved,  whole  happi- 
tc  nefs  it  ultimately  refpects,  may  give  us  charm- 
<c  ing  opportunities  of  being  brave  in  her  defence, 
cc  generous  to  her  wants,  companionate  to  herafllic- 
Cf  tions,  grateful  to  her  kindnefs;  and  in  the  fame 
tc  manner  of  exercifing  every  other  virtue,  which 
<c  he  who  would  not  do  to  any  degree,  and  that 
"  with  the  utmvjft  rapture,  can  never  delerve  the 
"  name  of  a  lover  :  Ir  is  therefore  with  a  view  to  the 
"  delicate  modeily  of  your  mind  that  I  cultivate  it 
ff  fo  purely  in  my  own;  and  it  is  that  which  will 
<c  fufficiently  fugged  to  you  the  unealinefs  1  bear 
cc  from   thole  liberties,  which  men,  to  whom  the 

"  world 
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(<  world  allows  politenefs,  will  fometimes  give  them- 
<c  felves  on  thefe  occafions. 

cc  Can  I  tell  you  with  what  eagernefs  I  expect  the 
Cf  arrival  of  that  blefl  day,  when  I  fhall  experience 
<c  the  falfehood  of  a  common  afiertion,  that  the 
cc  greatefl  human  happinefs  confifts  in  hope  ?  A 
"  doctrine  which  no  perfon  had  ever  flronger  rea- 
cc  fon  to  believe  than  myfelf  at  prefent,  fince  none 
"  ever  tailed  fuch  blifs  as  fires  my  bofom  with  the 
€t  thoughts  of  fpending  my  future  days  with  fuch  a 
<c  companion,  and  that  every  action  of  my  life  will 
cc  have  the  glorious  fatisfaction  of  Conducing  to 
cc  your  happinefs.'* 


*  LEONORA   to   HORATIO. 

«c  HpHE  refinement  of  your  mind  has  been  fo 
«c  A  evidently  proved  by  every  word  and  action 
«6  ever  fince  I  had  firft  the  pleafure  of  knowing  you, 
**  that  I  thought  it  impoffible  my  good  opinion  of 
<c  Horatio  could  have  been  heightened  to  any  addi- 
«'  tional  proof  of  merit.  This  very  thought  was  my 
«c  amufemeut  when  I  received  your  laft  letter,  which;, 
"  when  I  opened,  I  confefs  I  was  furprized  to  find 
*«  the  delicate  fentiments  exprefTed  there,  fo  far  ex- 
««  ceeded  what  I  thought  could  come  even  from 
*c  you  (although  I  know  all  the  generous  principles 
*c  human  nature  is  capable  of,  are  centered  in  your 
"  breaft),  that  words  cannot  paint  what  I  feel  on 
"  the  reflection,  that  my  happinefs  fhall  be  the  ul- 
«'  timate  end  of  all  your  actions. 

"  Oh,  Horatio  !  what  a  life  muft  that  be,  where 
*e  the  meaneft  domeftic  cares  are  fweetened  by  the 
<£  pleafing  confideration,  that  the  man  on  earth  who 
"  befl  deferves,  and  to  whom  you  are  moil  inclined 

*  This  letter  was  written  by  a  young  lady  on  reading  the 

former. 

"  to 
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to  give  your  affections,  is  to  reap  either  profit  or 
pleafure  from  all  you  do !  In  fuch  a  cafe,  toils 
muft  be  turned  into  diverfions,  and  nothing  but 
the  unavoidable  inconveniencies  of  life  can  make 
us  remember  that  we  are  mortal. 
"  If  the  folitary  turn  of  your  thoughts,  and  the 
defire  of  keeping  them  undifcovered,  makes  even 
the  converfation  of  men  of  wit  and  learning  te- 
dious to  you,  what  anxious  hours  muft  I  fpend, 
who  am  condemned  by  cuitom  to  the  conversation 
of  women,  whofe  natural  curiofity  leads  them  to 
pry  into  all  my  thoughts,  and  whole  envy  can 
never  fuffer  Horatio's  heart  to  be  pofferTed  by  any 
one,  without  forcing  them  into  malicious  defigns 
againft  the  perfon  who  is  fo  happy  as  to  pofiefs  it j 
but,  indeed,  if  ever  envy  can  poffibly  have  any 
excufe,  or  even  alleviation,  it  is  in  this  cafe,  where 
the  good  is  fo  great,  and  it  muft  be  equally  na- 
tural to  all  to  wifri  it  for  themfelves,  nor  am  I 
afhamed  to  own  it ;  and  to  your  merit,  Horatio, 
I  am  obliged,  that  prevents  my  being  in  that 
moft  uneafy  of  all  the  fituations  I  can  figure  in 
my  imagination,  of  being  led  by  inclination  to 
love  the  perfon  whom  my  own  judgment  forces 
me  to  condemn." 

Matters  were  in  fo  great  forwardnefs  between 
this  fond  couple,  that  the  day  was  fixed  for  their 
marriage,  and  was  now  within  a  fortnight,  when  the 
feflions  chanced  to  be  held  for  that  county,  in  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  diftance  from  that  which  is  the 
fcene  of  our  ftory.  It  feems,  it  is  ufual  for  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  repair  to  thefe  feifions,  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  profit,  as  to  mew  their  parts, 
and  learn  the  law  of  thejuftices  of  peace;  for  which 
purpofe  one  of  the  wifeft  and  graveft  of  all  thejuf- 
tices is  appointed  fpeaker  or  chairman,  as  they  mo- 
deftly  call  it,  and  he  reads  them  a  lecture,  and  in- 
structs them  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law. 

•  Yoy 
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c  You  are  here  guilty  of  a  little  miftake,'  fays 
Adams,  c  which  if  you  pleafe  I  will  correct  ;  I  have 
c  attended  at  one  of  thefe  quarter-fcflions,  where  I 
'  obferved  the  counfel  taught  the  juftices,  in  (lead  of 
*  learning  any  thing  of  them.' 

It  is  not  very  material,  laid  the  lady.  Hither 
repaired  Horatio,  who,  as  he  hoped  by  his  profef- 
fion  to  advance  his  fortune,  which  was  not  at  pre- 
fent  very  large,  for  the  fake  of  his  dear  Leonora,  he 
refolved  to  fpare  no  pains,  nor  lofe  any  opportunity 
of  improving  or  advancing  himfelf  in  it. 

The  fame  afcernoon  in  which  he  left  the  town,  as 
Leonora  ftood  at  her  window,  a  coach  and  fix  pafifed 
by ;  which  (he  declared  to  be  the  completed,  gen- 
teeleft,  prettied  equipage  fhe  ever  faw ;  adding 
th  %  remarkable  words,  f  O,  I  am  in  love  with  that 
c  equipage!'  which,  though  her  friend  Florella  at 
that  time  did  not  greatly  regard,  fhe  hath  fince  re- 
membered. 

In  the  evening  an  afTembly  was  held,  which  Leo- 
nora honoured  with  her  company;  but  intended  to 
pay  her  dear  Horatio  the  compliment,  of  refilling  to 
dance  in  his  abfence. 

O,  why  have  not  women  as  good  refolution  to 
maintain  their  vows,  as  they  have  often  good  incli- 
nations in  making  them  ! 

The  gentleman  who  owned  the  coach  and  fix 
came  to  the  afTembly.  His  clothes  were  as  remark- 
ably fine  as  his  equipage  could  be.  He  foon  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  the  company;  all  the  fmarts,  all 
the  filk  waiftcoats  with  filver  and  gold  edgings,  were 
eclipfed  in  an  inftant. 

£  Madam,'  faid  Adams,  f  if  it  be  not  imperti- 
<  nent,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  how  this  gentle- 
(  man  was  dreft.' 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  the  lady, c  I  have  been  told  he  had 

*  on  a  cut  velvet  coat  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  lined 

•  with  a  pink  fattin,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold; 
«  his  waiftcoat,  which  was  cloth  of  filver,  was  em- 

1  broidered 
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r  broidered  with  gold  likewife.  I  cannot  be  particu- 
*  lar  as  to  the  reft  of  his  drefs ;  but  it  was  all  in  the 
c  French  fafhion,  for  Bellarmine  (that  was  his  name) 
f  was  juft  arrived  from  Paris.' 

This  fine  figure  did  not  more  entirely  engage  the 
eyes  of  every  lady  in  the  aiTembly,  than  Leonora  did 
his.  He  had  fcarce  beheld  her,  but  he  flood  motion- 
lefs  and  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  or  at  lead  would  have  done 
fo,  if  good  breeding  had  permitted  him.  However, 
he  carried  it  fo  far,  before  he  had  power  to  correct 
himfelf,  that  every  perfon  in  the  room  eafily  difco- 
vered  where  his  admiration  was  fettled.  The  other 
ladies  began  to  fingle  out  their  former  partners,  all 
perceiving  who  would  be  Bellarmine's  choice  j  which 
they  however  endeavoured,  by  all  poffible  means, 
to  prevent:  Many  of  them  faying  to  Leonora,  cO 
c  Madam  !  I  fuppofe  we  fhan't  have  the  pleafure  of 
c  feeing  you  dance  to-night;'  and  then  crying  our, 
in  Bellarmine's  hearing,  c  O !  Leonora  will  not 
<  dance,  I  allure  you ;  her  partner  is  not  here.' 
One  malicioufly  attempted  to  prevent  her,  by  fend- 
ing a  difagreeable  fellow  to  afk  her,  that  fo  fhe 
might  be  obliged  either  to  dance  with  him,  or  fit 
down  ;  but  this  fcheme  proved  abortive. 

Leonora  law  herfelf  admired  by  the  fine  ftranger, 
and  envied  by  every  woman  prefent.  Her  little 
heart  began  to  flutter  within  her,  and  her  head  was 
agitated  with  a  convulfive  motion  -,  (lie  feemed  as  if 
fhe  would  fpeak  to  feveral  of  her  acquaintance,  but 
had  nothing  to  fay ;  for  as  fhe  would  not  mention 
her  prefent  triumph,  fo  fhe  could  not  difengage  her 
thoughts  one  moment  from  the  contemplation  o\  it : 
She  had  never  tailed  any  thing  like  this  happinefs. 
She  had  before  known  what  it  was  to  torment  a 
fingle  woman  ;  but  to  be  hated  and  fecrttly  curled 
by  a  whole  affembly,  was  a  joy  referved  for  this 
bleffed  moment.  As  this  valt  profufion  of  ecftacy 
had  confounded  her  undcrftandingj  fo  there  was 
5  nod 
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nothing  fo  foolifh  as  her  behaviour;  fhe  played  a 
thoufand  childifh  tricks,  distorted  her  perfun  into 
feveral  fhapes,  and  her  face  into  feveral  laughs, 
without  any  reafon.  In  a  word,  her  carriage  was 
as  abfurd  as  her  defires,  which  were  to  affecT:  an  in- 
fenfibility  of  the  ftranger's  admiration,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  triumph,  from  that  admiration,  over 
every  woman  in  the  room. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  Bellarmine,  having  en- 
quired who  fhe  was,  advanced  to  her,  and  with  a 
low  bow  begged  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her, 
which  fhe,  with  as  low  a  curt'fy,  immediately 
granted.  She  danced  with  him  all  night,  and  en- 
joyed perhaps  the  higheft  pleafure  that  fhe  was  ca- 
pable of  feeling. 

At  thefe  words,  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan, 
-which   frighted   the  ladies,  who  told  him,    ■  they 

*  hoped  he  was  not  ill*'    He  anfwered,  c  he  groaned 

*  only  for  the  folly  of  Leonora.5 

Leonora  retired  (continued  the  lady)  about  fix 
in  the  morning,  but  not  to  reft.  She  tumbled  and 
tofTed  in  her  bed,  with  very  fhort  intervals  of  fleep* 
and  thofe  entirely  filled  with  dreams  of  the  equipage 
and  fine  clothes  fhe  had  feen,  and  the  balls,  operas, 
and  ridottos,  which  had  been  the  iubject  of  their 
converfation. 

In  the  afternoon,  Bellarmine,  in  the  dear  coach 
and  fix,  came  to  wait  on  her.  He  was  indeed 
charmed  with  her  peribn,  and  was,  on  enquiry,  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  circumftances  of  her  father 
(for  he  himfelf,  notwithstanding  all  his  finery,  was 
not  quite  fo  rich  as  a  Crcelus  or  an  Attalus). 
c  Attalus,'  fays  Mr.  Adams,  c  but  pray  how  came 

*  you  acquainted  with  thefe  names?'  The  lady 
fmiled  at  the  queftion,  and  proceeded— He  was  fo 
pleafed,  I  fay,  that  he  refolved  to  make  his  addrelTes 
to  her  diredly.  He  did  fo  accordingly,  and  that 
with  fo  much  warmth  and  brilknefs,  that  he  quickly 

4  baffled 
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baffled  her  weak  repulfes,  and  obliged  the  lady  to 
refer  him  to  her  father,  who,  fhe  knew,  would 
quickly  declare  in  favour  of  a  coach  and  fix. 

Thus,  what  Horatio  had  by  fighs  and  tears,  love 
and  tendernefs,  been  fo  long  obtaining,  the  French- 
Englifh  Bellarmine  with  gaiety  and  gallantry  pofTefi% 
ed  himfelf  of  in  an  inftant.  In  other  words,  what 
modefty  had  employed  a  full  year  in  raifing,  impu- 
dence demolished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  Adams  groaned  a  fecond  time;  but  the 
ladies,  who  began  to  fmoke  him^  took  no  notice. 

From  the  opening  of  the  aflembly  till  the  end  of 
Belkrmine's  vifir,  Leonora  had  fcarce  once  thought 
of  Horatio  ;  but  he  now  began;  though  an  unwel- 
come gueft,  to  enter  into  her  mind.  She  wifhed 
me  had  feen  the  charming  Bellarmine  and  his 
charming  equipage,  before  matters  had  gone  fo 
far.  f  Yet  why,'  fays  fhe,  c  mould  I  wifh  to  have 
k  feen  hirn  before;  or  what  fignifies  it  that  I  have 
c  feen  him  now  ?  Is  not  Horatio  my  lover  ?  almoft 
e  my  hufband  ?  Is  he  not  as  handfome,  nay  hand- 
c  fomer  than   Bellarmine?  Aye,  but  Bellarmine  is 

*  the  genteeler  and  the  finer  man ;  yes,  that  mufb 
t  be  allowed.    Yes,  yes,  he  is  that  certainly.     But 

*  did  not  I,  no  longer  ago  than  yefterday,  love 
c  Horatio  more  than  all  the  world  ?  Aye,  but  yef- 
c  terday  I  had  not  (ccn  Bellarmine.     But  doth  not 

*  Horatio  doat  on  me,  and  may  he  not  in  defpair 
c  break  his  heart  if  I  abandon  him  ?  Well,  and 
£  hath  not  Bellarmine  a  heart  to  break  too?  Yes, 
t  but  I  promifed  Horatio  firft;  but  that  was  poor 
'  Bellarmine's  misfortune;  if  I  had  (een  him  firlr, 
c  I  mould  certainly  have  preferred  him.  Did  not 
«  the  dear  creature  prefer  me  to  every  woman  in  the 
£  aflembly,  when  every  She  was  laying  out  for  him  ? 
'  When  was  it  in  Horatio's  power  to  give  me  fuch 

*  an  inllance  of  affection  ?  Can  he  give  me  an  equi- 
c  page,  or  any  of  thole  things  which  Bellarmine  will 

*  make  me  miftrefs  of?    How  vail  is  the  difference 
Vol.  V.  K  «  between 
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*  between  being  the  wife  of  a  poor  counfellor,  and  the 
'  wife  of  one  of  Bellarmine's  fortune  !  If  I  marry  Ho- 

*  ratio,  I  (hall  triumph  over  no  more  than  one  rival; 
c  but  by  marrying  Bellarmine,  I  mail  be  the  envy 
c  of  all  my  acquaintance.  What  happinefs ! — But 
'  can  I  fuffer  Horatio  to  die  ?  for  he  hath  fworn  he 
f  cannot  furvive  my  lofs :    but  perhaps  he  may  not 

*  die;  if  he  mould,  can  I  prevent  it?  Muft  I  fa- 
'  crifice  myfelf  to   him  ?  befides,  Bellarmine  may 

*  be  as  miferable  for  me  too/  She  was  thus  ar- 
guing with  herfelf,  when  fome  young  ladies  called 
her  to  the  walks,  and  a  little  relieved  her  anxiety  for 
the  prefent. 

The  next  morning,  Bellarmine  breakfafted  with 
her  in  prefence  of  her  aunt,  whom  he  fufficiently 
informed  of  his  paffion  for  Leonora;  he  was  no 
fooner  withdrawn,  than  the  old  lady  began  to  advife 
her  niece  on  this  occafion — c  You  fee,  child,'  fays 
fhe,  c  what  fortune  hath  thrown  in  your  way ;  and  I 
c  hope  you  will  not  withftand  your  own  preferment.' 
Leonora  fighing,  begged  her  not  to  mention  any 
fuch  thing,  when  fhe  knew  her  engagements  to 
Horatio.  e  Engagements  to  a  fig,'  cried  the  aunt; 
s  you  fhould  thank  heaven  on  your  knees,  that  you 

*  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  break  them.     Will" 

*  any  woman  hefitate  a  moment,  whether  fhe  mail 

*  ride  in  a  coach,  or  walk  on  foot  all  the  days  of  her 

*  life? — But  Bellarmine  drives  fix,  and  Horatio  not 

*  even  a  pair.'  '  Yes,  but,  Madam,  what  will  the 
c  world   fay  ?'    anfwered  Leonora,  *  will  not  they 

*  condemn  me?'  '  The  world  is  always  on  the  fide 

*  of  prudence/  cries  the  aunt,  «  and  would  furely 

*  condemn  you  if  you  facriflced  your  interefl:  to  any 

*  motive  whatever.  O  !  I  know  the  world  very  well; 
c  and  you  (hew  your  ignorance,  my  dear,  by  your 

*  objection.     O'  my  confcience !  the  world  is  wifer. 

*  I  have  lived  longer  in  it  than  you ;  and  I  affure 
«  you  there  is  not  any  thing  worth  our  regard  befides 
5  money  j  nor  did  I  ever  know  one  perfon  who  mar- 

c  f  ried 
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*  ried  from  other  confiderations,  who  did  not  after- 
c  wards  heartily  repent  it.  Befides,  if  we  examine 
c  the  two  men,  can  you  prefer  a  ineaking  fellow, 
c  who  hath  been   bred   at   the  univerfity,  to  a  fine 

*  gentleman  juft  come  from  his  travels  ?—  All  the 

*  world  rnuft  allow  Bellarmine  to  be  a  fine  gentle- 
c  man,  pofitively,  a   fine  gentleman,  and    a   hand- 

*  fome   man.' — «  Perhaps,  Madam,  I    fhould   not 

*  doubt,  if  I  knew  how  to  be  handibmely  off  with. 
c  the  other.'     c  O!  leave  that  to  me/  fays  the  aunt. 

*  You  know  your  father  hath  not  been  acquainted 

*  with  the  affair.  Indeed,  for  my  parr,  I  thought 
'  it  might  do  well  enough,  not  dreaming  of  fuch  an 

*  offer ;    but  I'll  difengage  you:   leave  me  to  give 

*  the  fellow  an  anfwer.    I  warrant  you  mall  have  no 

*  farther  trouble.' 

Leonora  was  at  length  fatisfied  with  her  aunt's 
reafoning;  and  Bellarmine  fupping  with  her  that 
evening,  it  was  agreed  he  mould  the  next  morning 
go  to  her  father  and  propofe  the  match,  which  fhe 
confented  fhould  be  confummated  at  his  return. 

The  aunt  retired  foon  after  fupper  ;  and  the  lo- 
vers being  left  together,  Bellarmine  began  in  the 
following  manner:  c  Yes,  Madam,  this  coat,  I 
'  allure  you,  was  made  at  Paris,  and  I  defy  the  belt 
c  Englifh  tailor  even  to  imitate  it.  There  is  not 
'  one  of  them  can  cut,  Madam,  they  can't  cut.  If 
'  you  obferve  how  this  fkirt  is  turned,  and  this 
c  fleeve,  a  clumfy  Englifh  rafcal  can  do  nothing 
f  like  it. — Pray,  how  do  you  like  my  liveries?' 
Leonora  anfwered,  *  fhe  thought  them  very  pretty.' 

*  All  French,'  lays  he,  c  I  allure  you,  except  the 
c  great-coats ;    I  never  truft  any  thing  more  than  a 

*  great-coat  to  an  Englishman  ;  you  know  one  muft 

*  encourage  our  own  people  what  one  can,  efpe- 
c  daily  as,  before  I  had  a  place*  I  was  in  the  coun- 

*  try  intereft,  he,  he,  he!  but  for  myfelf,  I  would 
c  fee  the  dirty  ifland  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  rather 

*  than  wear  a  fingle  rag  of  Englilh  work  about  me  ; 

K  2  c  and 
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c  and  I  am  fure,  after  you  have  made  one  tour  to 

'  Paris,  you  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard 

c  to  your  own  clothes.     You  can't  conceive  what  an 

*  addition  a  French  drefs  would  be  to  your  beauty  -, 
c  I  pofitively  affure  you,  at  the  fir  ft  opera  I  faw  fince 

*  I   came  over,    I   miftook    the  Engliih  ladies  for 

*  chambermaids,  he,  he,  he !' 

With  fuch  fort  of  polite  difcourfe  did  the  gay 
Bellarmine  entertain  his  beloved  Leonora,  when  the 
door  opened  on  a  fudden,  and  Horatio  entered  the 
room.  Here  'tis  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  furprize 
of  Leonora. 

c  Poor  woman,'  fays  Mrs.  Slipflop,  ff  what  a 
e  terrible  quandary  fhe  muft  be  in  I*  {  Not  at  all/ 
fays  Mifs  Graveairs,  «  fuch  fluts  can  never  be  con- 
c  founded.'  f  She  muft  have  then  more  than  Corin- 
c  thian  affurance,'  laid  Adams ;  «  aye  more  than 
r  Lais  herfelf.' 

A  long  filence,  continued  the  lady,  prevailed  in 
the  whole  company :  If  the  familiar  entrance  of 
Horatio  ftruck  the  greateft  aftonifhment  into  Bel- 
larmine, the  unexpected  prefence  of  Bellarmine  no 
lefs  furprized  Floratio.  At  length  Leonora,  col- 
lecting all  the  fpirit  fhe  was  miftrefs  of,  addreffed 
herfelf  to  the  latter,  and  pretended  to  wonder  at  the  - 
reafon  of  fo  late  a  vifit.  *  I  fhould,  indeed,'  an- 
fwered  he,  f  have  made  fome  apology  for  disturbing 
c  you  at  this  hour,  had  not  my  finding  you  in  com- 
«  pany  affured  me  I  do  not  break  in  upon  your  re- 
1  pofe.'  Bellarmine  rofe  from  his  chair,  traverfed 
the  room  in  a  minuet  ftep,  and  humm'd  an  opera 
tune,  while  Horatio  advancing  to  Leonora,  afk'd 
her,  in  a  whifper,  if  that  gentleman  was  not  a  re- 
lation of  her'sj  to  which  fhe  anfwered  with  a  fmiler 
or  rather  fneer,  c  No,  he  is  no  relation  of  mine  yet/ 
adding,  c  fhe  could  not  guefs  the  meaning  of  his 
c  queftion.'     Horatio  told  her  foftly,  c  It  did  not 

*  arife  from  jealoufy/     c  Jealoufy  !  I  affure  you,  k 
«  would  be  very  ftrangc  in  a  common  acquaintance 

<  to- 
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*  to  give  himfelf  any  of  thofe  airs.'     Thefe  words  a 
little  furprized  Horatio;  but  before  he   had  time 
to  anfwer,  Bellarmine  danced  up  to  the  lady,  and 
told  her,  c  he  feared  he  interrupted  fome  bufinefs, 
between  her  and  the  gentleman.'     c  I  can  have  no 
bufinefs,'  faid  fhe,  c  with  the  gentleman,  nor  any 
other,  which  need  be  any  fecret  to  you.' 
c  You'll  pardon  me,'  faid  Horatio,  e  if  I  defire 
to  know  who  this  gentleman  is,  who  is  to  be  en- 
trusted with  all  our  fecrets.'     '  You'll  know  foon 
enough,'  cries  Leonora,  c  but  I  can't  guefs  what 
fecrets  can  ever  pafs  between   us  of  fuch  mighty 
confequence.'  c  No,  Madam  !'  cries  Horatio,  'I'm 
fure  you  would  not  have   me  understand  you  in 
earneit.'     c  'Tis  indifferent  to  me,'  fays  fhe,   c  how 
you  underftand  me;   but  I  think   fo   unfeafonable 
a  vifit  is  difficult  to  be  understood  at  all,  at  lead 
when  people  find  one  engaged  !   though  one's  fer- 
vants  do   not  deny  one,  one   may  expect  a  well- 
bred  perfon  mould  foon  take  the  hint.'  {  Madam,' 
aid  Horatio,  c  I  did  not  imagine  any  engagement 
with   a  stranger,  as   it  feems   this   gentleman   is, 
would  have  made  my  vifit   impertinent,  or  that 
any  fuch  ceremonies  were  to  be  preferved  between 
perfons  in    our  fituation.'     c  Sure    you    are    in    a 
dream,'  fays  (lie,  c  or  would  perfuade  me  that  I  am 
in  one.     I   know  no   pretentions   a  common  ac- 
quaintance can  have  to  lay  afide  the  ceremonies 
of  good  breeding.'     c  Sure,'  faid  he,  (  I  am  in  a 
dream;    for   it    is    impoffible   I  (hould    be   really 
esteemed   a   common   acquaintance   by   Leonora, 
after  what  has  paffed   between   us  !'  *  Palled   be- 
tween us  !  Do  you  intend  to  affront  me  before  this 
gentleman  ?'    c  D — n  me,  affront  the   lady,'  fays 
Bellarmine,  cocking  his  hat,  and    (butting   up  fo 
Horatio,  *  does  any  man  dare  affront  this  lady  be- 
*  fore   me,  d — n   me?'  f  Hearkee,  Sir,'  fays   Ho- 
ratio, c  I   would  advife  vou  to  lay  alide  that  fierce 
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'  air;  for  I  am  mightily  deceived,  if  this  lady  has 
c  not  a  violent  defire  to  get  your  worfhip  a  good 
f  drubbing.'  «  Sir,'  faid  Bellarmine,  «  I  have  the 
c  honour  to  be  her  protector,  and  d  —  n  me,  if  I 
e  underftand  your  meaning.'  *  Sir,'  anfwered  Ho- 
ratio, '  fhe  is  rather  your  proteclrefs  j  but  give 
c  yourfelf  no  more  airs^  for  you  fee  I  am  prepared 
'  for  you'  (fhaking  his  whip  at  him).  c  Oh  !  Ser- 
4  viteur  Ires  bumble  f  fays  Bellarmine,  6  Je  rccus 
c  entend  -par/ailment  Men.''  At  which  time  the  aunt, 
who  had  heard  of  Horatio's  vifit,  entered  the  room, 
and  foon  fatisfied  all  his  doubts.  She  convinced 
him  that  he  was  never  more  awake  in  his  life,  and 
that  nothing  more  extraordinary  had  happened  in 
his  three  days  abfence,  than  a  fmall  alteration  in  the 
affections  of  Leonora  j  who  now  burft  into  tears, 
and  wondered  what  reafon  fhe'  had  given  him  to  ufe 
her  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner.  Horatio  defired  Bel- 
larmine to  withdraw  with  him  j  but  the  ladies  pre- 
vented it,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  latter; 
upon  which  the  former  took  his  leave  without  any 
great  ceremony,  and  departed,  leaving  the  lady 
with  his  rival  to  confuk  for  his  fafety,  which  Leo- 
nora feared  her  indifcretion  might  havcendangered  j 
but  the  aunt  comforted  her  with  affurances,  that 
Horatio  would  not  venture  his  perfon  againft  fo  ac- 
complifhed  a  cavalier  as  Bellarmine,  and  that,  being  a 
lawyer,  he  would  feek  revenge  iahis  own  way,  and  the 
moft  they  had  to  apprehend  from  him  was  an  action. 

They  at  length  therefore  agreed  to  permit  Bellar- 
mine to  retire  to  his  lodgings,  having  fir  (I  fettled  all 
matters  relating  to  the  journey  which  he  was  to  un- 
dertake in  the  morning,  and  their  preparations  for 
the  nuptials  at  his  return. 

But  alas !  as  wife  men  have  obferved,  the  feat  of 
valour  is  not  the  countenance  j  and  many  a  grave 
and  plain  man  will,  on  a  juft  provocation,  betake 
himfelf  to  that  mifchievous  metal,  cold  irons  white 

men 
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men  of  a  fiercer  brow,  and  fometimes  with  that  em- 
blem of  courage,  a  cockade,  will  more  prudently 
decline  it. 

Leonora  was  awaked  in  the  morning,  from  a  vi« 
fionary  coach  and  fix,  with  the  difmal  account,  that 
Bellarmine  was  run  through  the  body  by  Horatio ; 
that  he  lay  languifhing  at  an  inn,  and  the  furgeons 
had  declared  the  wound  mortal.  She  immediately 
Jeap'd  out  of  the  bed,  danced  about  the  room  in  a 
frantic  manner,  tore  her  hair  and  beat  her  breaft  in 
all  the  agonies  of  defpair;  in  which  fad  condition 
her  aunt,  who  likewife  arofe  at  the  news,  found  her. 
The  good  old  lady  applied  her  utmoft  art  to  com^ 
fort  her  niece.  She  told  her,  <  while  there  was  life 
'  there  was  hope ;  but  that  if  he  fhould  die,  her 
c  affliction  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  Bellarmine, 
c  and  would  only  expofe  herfelf,  which  might  pro- 

*  bably  keep  her  fome  time  without  any  future  offer; 
c  that  as  matters  had  happened,  her  wifefl  way 
1  would  be  to  think  no  more  of  Bellarmine,  but  to 
'  endeavour  to  regain  the  affections  of  Horatio.' 
'  Speak  not  to  me,'  cry'd  the  difconfolate  Leonora, 
e  is  it  not  owing  to  me,  that  poor  Bellarmine  has 
'  loft  his  life  ?  have  not  thefe  curled  charms'  (at 
which  words  fhe  looked  ftedfaftly  in  the  glafs)  c  been 
f  the  ruin  of  the  mofl  charming  man  of  this  age  ? 
'  Can  I  ever  bear  to  contemplate  my  own  face 
c  again  ?'  (with  her  eyes  (till  fixed  on  the  glafs.) 
f  Am  I  not  the  murderefs  of  the  fineft  gentleman  ? 

*  No  other  woman  in  the  town  could  have  made 
c  any  imprefiion  on  him.'  c  Never  think  of  things 
<  paft,'  cries  the  aunt,  c  think  of  regaining  the 
«  affections  of  Horatio.'  c  What  reafon,'  faid  the 
niece,    c  have  I    to   hope   he  would  forgive    me  ? 

*  No,  I  have  loft  him  as  well  as  the  other,  and  it  was 
c  your  wicked  advice  which  was  the  occafion  of  all ; 

*  you  feduced  me,     intrary  to  my  inclinations,  to 

*  abandon  poor  Ho  rio;'  (at  which  words  fhe  burlt 
into  tears)  f  you  prevailed  upon  me,  whether  I  would 
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*  or  no,  to  give  up  my  affections  for  him  ;  had  it  not 
c  been  for  you,  Bellarmine  never  would  have  entered 
f  into  my  thoughts  j  had  not  his  addrefils  been 
c  backed  by  your  perfuafions,  they  never  would  have 
f  made  any  impreffion  on  me;  I  ihould  have  defied 
e  all  the  fortune  and  equipage  in  the  world  ;  but 
c  it  was  you,  it  was  you,  who  got  the  better  of  my 
c  youth  and  fimplicity,  and  forced  me  to  lofe  my 
€  dear  Horatio  for  ever.' 

The  aunt  was  almofl:  borne  down  with  this  torrent 
of  words  i  (he  however  rallied  all  the  flrength  fhe 
could,  and  drawing  her  mouth  up  in  a  purfe,  be- 
gan :  f  I  am   not  furprized,  Niece,  at  this  ingrati- 

*  tude.  Thofe  who  advife  young  women  for  their 
'  intereft,  muft  always  expeci  fuch  a  return  :  I  am 
c  convinced  my  brother  will  thank  me  for  breaking 
c  off  your  match  with  Horatio  at  any  rate."  'That 
?  may  not  be  in  your  power  yet,'  anfwered  Leonora, 
c  though  it  is  very  ungrateful  in  you  to  defire  or 
c  attempt  it,  after  the  prefents  you  have  received 

*  from  him/  (For  indeed  true  it  is,  that  many  pre- 
fents, and  fome  pretty  valuable  ones,  had  paffed 
from  Horatio  to  the  old  lady  ;  but  as  true  it  is,  that 
Bellarmine,  when  he  breakfaded  with  her  and  her 
niece,  had  complimented  her  with  a  brilliant  from 
his  finger,  of  much  greater  value  than  all  fhe  had 
touched  of  the  other.) 

The  aunt's  gall  was  on  float  to  reply,  when  a  fer-> 
vant  brought  a  letter  into  the  room  ;  which  Leonora 
hearing  it  came  from  Bellarmine,  with  great  eager- 
nefs  opened,  and  read  as  follows ; 

*c  Mod  divine  creature, 

<c  rpHE  wound  which  I  fear  you  have  heard  I 
et  "*•  received  from  my  rival,  is  not  like  to  be  fo 
tf  fatal  as  thofe  mot  into  my  heart,  which  have  been 
"  fired  from  your  eyes,  tout  brilliant.  Thofe  are 
«c  the  only  cannons  by  which  I  am  to  fall ;  for  my 

"  furgeon 
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cc  furgeon  gives  me  hopes  of  being  foon  able  to  at* 
fC  tend  your  Ruelle;  till  then,  unlefs  you  would  do 
"  me  an  honour,  which  I  have  icarce  the  Hardiefie 
*  to  think  of,  your  abfence  will  be  the  greateft  an- 
*'  guifh  which  can  be  felt  by, 

ff  Madam, 

"  Avec  toute  le  refpetls  in  the  world, 
*c  Your  moft  obedient,  mod  abfolute 
(e  Devote, 

t(  Bellarmixe." 

As  foon  as  Leonora  perceived  fuch  hopes  of  Bel- 
larmine's  recovery,  and  that  the  goflip  Fame  had, 
according  to  cuftbm,  fo  enlarged  his  danger,  fhe 
prefently  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  Horatio, 
and  was  foon  reconciled  to  her  aunt,  who  received 
her  again  into -favour,  with  a  more  chrifcian  forgive- 
nefs  than  we  generally  meet  with.  Indeed,  it  is 
poffible,  (he  might  be  a  little  alarmed  ac  the  hints 
which  her  niece  had  given  her  concerning  the  pre- 
fents.  She  might  apprehend  fuch  rumours,  mould 
they  get  abroad,  might  injure  a  reputation,  which, 
by  frequenting  church  twice  a  day,  and  preferving 
the  utmoft  rigour  and  llrictnefs  in  her  countenance 
and  behaviour  for  many  years,  Hie  had  eftablifhed. 

Leonora's  pafiion  returned  now  for  Bellarmine 
with  greater  force,  after  its  fmall  relaxation,  than 
ever.  She  propofed  to  her  aunt  to  make  him  a  vifit  in 
his  confinement,  which  the  old  lady,  with  great  and 
commendable  prudence,  advifed  her  to  decline  : 
f  For,'  fays  fhe,  c  fhould  any  accident  intervene  to 
'  prevent  your  intended  match,  too  forward  a  beha- 
1  viour  with  this  lover  may  injure  you  in  the  eyes  of 
c  others.  '  Every  woman,  till  (he  is  married,  ought 
c  to  confider  of,  and  provide  againil,  the  poffibility 
'  of  the  affair's  breaking  off.'  Leonora  laid,  «  She 
c  fhould  be  indifferent  to  whatever  might  happen  in 
i  fuch  a  cafej  for  Ihe  had  now  lb  abloluiely  placed 
8  *  her 
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c  her  affections  on  this  dear  man,'  (lb  me  called  him) 
c  that,  if  it  was  her  misfortune  to  lofe  him,  fhe 
<  mould  for  ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of  mankind.' 
She  therefore  refolved  to  vifit  him,  notwithftanding 
all  the  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  very  afternoon  executed  her  refolution. 

The  lady  was  proceeding  in  her  (lory,  when  the 
coach  drove  into  the  inn  where  the  company  were 
to  dine,  forely  to  the  diffatisfaction  of  Mr.  Adams, 
whofe  ears  were  the  molt  hungry  part  about  him  ; 
he  being,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  guefs,  of  an  in- 
fatiable  curiofity,  and  heartily  defirous  of  hearing 
the  end  of  this  amour,  though  he  profeiled  he  could 
fcarce  wifli  fuccefs  to  a  lady  of  fo  inconilant  a  dif-s 
pofition. 

CHAP.     V. 

A  dreadful  quarrel  which  happened  at  the  inn  where  the 
company  dined,  with  its  bloody  consequences  to  Mr^ 
Adams. 

S  foon  as  the  paffengers  had  alighted  from  the 
coach,  Mr.  Adams,  as  was  his  cuftom,  made 
directly  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Jofeph  fitting 
by  the  fire,  and  the  hoflefs  anointing  his  leg  j  for  the 
horfe  which  Mr.  Adams  had  borrowed  of  his  clerk, 
had  fo  violent  a  propenfity  to  kneeling,  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  had  been  his  trade,  as  well  as 
his  mailer's ;  nor  would  he  always  give  any  notice 
of  fuch  his  intention;  he  was  often  found  on  his 
knees,  when  the  rider  leaft  expected  it.  This  foible, 
however,  was  of  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  par- 
fon,  who  was  accuftomed  to  it ;  and,  as  his  legs  al- 
moit  touched  the  ground,  when  he  beftrode  the  bead, 
had  but  a  little  way  to  fall,  and  threw  himfelf  for- 
ward on  fuch  occafions  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that 
he  never  received  any  mifchief ;  the  horfe  and  he 
frequently  rolling  many  paces  diftance,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  both  getting  up,  and  meeting  as  good  friends 
as  ever. 

Poor  Jofeph,  who  had  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  kind 
cf  cattle,  though  an  excellent  horfemau,  did  not  fo 
happily  difengage  himfelf  j  but  falling  with  his  leg 
under  the  beall,  received  a  violent  contufion,  to 
which  the  good  woman  was,  as  we  have  faid,  ap- 
plying a  warm  hand,  with  fame  camphorated  fpi- 
rics,  juft  at  the  time  when  the  parfon  entered  the 
kitchen. 

He  had  fcarce  exprefied  his  concern  for  Jofeph's 
misfortune,  before  the  hofb  likewife  entered.  He 
was  by  no  means  of  Mr.  Tow-woufe's  gentle  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  was,  indeed,  perfect  mafter  of  his 
houle,  and  every  thing  in  it,  but  his  guefts. 

This  furly  fellow,  who  always  proportioned  his 
refpect  to  the  appearance  of  a  traveller,  from  God 
bids  your  honour,  down  to  plain  Coming  prefently, 
obferving  his  wife  on  her  knees  to  a  footman,  cried 
out,  without  confidering  his  circumftances,  c  What  a 

*  pox  is  the  woman  about  ?  why  don't  you  mind  the 
f  company  in  the  coach  ?  Go  and  aik  them  what  they 
?  will  have  for  dinner  ?'  c  My  dear,'  fays  Ihe,  c  you 

*  know  they  can  have  nothing  but  what  is  at  the  fire, 
(  which  will  be  ready  prefently  ;   and  really  the  poor 

*  young  man's  leg  is  very  much  bruifed.'  At  which 
words,  fhe  fell  to  chafing  more  violently  than  before : 
the  bell  then  happening  to  ring,  he  damn'd  his  wife, 
and  bid  her  go  in  to  the  company,  and  not  (land 
rubbing  there  all  day  j  for  he  did  not  believe  the 
young  fellow's  leg  was  fo  bad  as  he  pretended ;  and 
if  it  was,  within  twenty  miles,  he  would  find  a  fur- 
geon  to  cut  it  off.  Upon  thefe  words,  Adams  fetched 
two  itrides  acrofs  the  room  ;  and  mapping  his  fin- 
gers over  his  head,  muttered  aloud,  He  would  ex- 
communicate fuch  a  wretch  for  a  farthing  j  for  he 
believed  the  devil  had  more  humanity.  Theft  words 
occ  ifioned  a  dialogue  between  Adams  and  the  hofr, 
in  which  there  were  two  or  three  fharp  replies,  till 

Jofeph 
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Jofeph  bade  the  latter  know  how  to  behave  himfelf 
to  his  betters.  At  which  the  hoft  (having  firft  ftriclly 
furveyed  Adams)  fcornfuily  repeating  the  word  bet- 
ters, flew  into  a  rage,  and  telling  Jofeph,  He  was  as 
able  to  walk  out  of  his  houfe,  as  he  had  been  to  walk 
into  it,  offered  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  ;  which 
perceiving,  Adams  dealt  him  fo  found  a  compliment 
over  his  face  with  his  fift,  that  the  blood  immediately 
gufbed  out  of  his  nofe  in  a  dream.  The  ho  ft  being 
unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  courtcfy,  efpecially  by  a 
perfon  of  Adams's  figure,  returned  the  favour  with 
fo  much  gratitude,  that  the  parfon's  nolirils  began 
to  look  a  little  redder  than  ufual.  Upon  which  he 
again  afTailed  his  antagonist,  and  with  another  ftroke 
laid  him  fprawiing  on  the  floor. 

The  hoftefs,  who  was  a  better  wife  than  fo  furly  a 
huiband  deferved,  feeing  her  hufband  all  bloody  and 
itretched  along,  haflened  prefently  to  his  afliftance,  or 
rather  to  revenge  the  blow,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
■was  the  laft  he  would  ever  receive  ;  when,  lo  !  a  pan- 
full  of  hog's  blood,  which  unluckily  flood  on  the 
drefTer,  prefented  itfelf  fir  ft  to  her  hands.  She  feized 
it  in  her  fury,  and,  without  any  reflection,  difcharged 
it  into  the  parfon's  face;  and  with  fogood  an  aim,  that 
much  the  greater  part  firit  faluted  his  countenance, 
and  trickled  thence,  in  fo  large  a  current  down  to  his 
beard,  and  over  his  garments,  that  a  more  horrible 
Spectacle  was  hardly  to  be  iheny  or  even  imagined. 
All  which  was  perceived  by  Mrs.  Slipflop,  who 
entered  the  kitchen  at  that  inftant.  This  good  gen- 
tlewoman, not  being  of  a  temper  fo  extremely  cool 
and  patient,  as  perhaps  was  required  to  afk  many  ques- 
tions on  this  occalion,  flew  with  great  impetuofity  at 
the  hofteiVs  cap,  which,  together  with  iome  of  her 
hair,  me  plucked  from  her  head  in  a  moment,  giv- 
ing her,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  hearty  cuffs  in 
the  face;  which,  by  frequent  practice  on  the  inferior 
fervam?,  (he  had  learned  an  excellent  knack  of  deli- 
vering with  a  good  grace  Poor  Jofeph  could  hardly 

rife 
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rife  from  his  chair  5  the  parfon  was  employed  in  wip- 
ing the  blood  from  his  eyes,  which  had  entirely 
blinded  him,  and  the  landlord  was  but  juft  begin- 
ning to  ftir  ;  whilfl:  Mrs.  Slipflop,  holding  down  the 
landlady's  face  with  her  left  hand,  made  lo  dextrous 
an  ufe  of  her  right,  that  the  poor  woman  began  to 
roar,  in  a  key  which  alarmed  all  the  company  in  the 
inn. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn,  at  this  time, 
befidcs  the  ladies  who  arrived  in  the  (tage-coach,  the 
two  gentlemen  who  were  prefent  at  Mr.Tow-woufe's, 
when  Jofeph  was  detained  for  his  horfe's  meat,  and 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have  (lopped  at: 
the  alchoufe  with  Adams.  There  was  like  wife  a 
gentleman  jufl:  returned  from  his  travels  to  Italy  ;  all 
whom  the  horrid  outcry  of  murder  prefently  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  fcveral  combatants  were 
found  in  the  poftures  already  defcribed. 

It  was  now  no  difficulty  to  put  an  end  to  the  fray, 
the  conquerors  being  fatisfied  with  the  vengeance 
they  had  taken,  and  the  conquered  having  no  appe- 
tite to  renew  the  right.  The  principal  figure,  and 
which  engaged  the  eyes  of  all,  was  Adams,  who  was 
all  over  covered  with  blood,  which  the  whole  com- 
pany concluded  to  be  his  own  ;  and  confequentlv 
imagined  him  no  longer  for  this  world.  But  the 
hour,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  blow,  and 
was  rifen  from  the  ground,  foon  delivered  them  from 
this  apprehenfion,  by  damning  his  wife  for  waiting 
the  hog's  puddings,  and  telling  her,  all  would  have 
been  very  well,  if  ihc  had  not  intermeddled,  like -a, 
b —  as  (lie  was  ;  adding,  he  was  very  glad  the  gen- 
tlewoman had  paid  her,  though  not  half  what  fhe 
deferved.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed  fared  much 
the  worfej  having,  belides  the  unmerciful  cuffs  re- 
ceived, loft  a  quantity  of  hair,  which  Mrs.  SHpflop 
in  triumph  held  in  her  left  hand. 

The  traveller,  addreHing  himfelf  to  Mrs.  Grai 
airs,  defired  her  not  to  be  frightened  ;  for  here  had 

been 
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been  only  a  little  boxing,  which  he  faid  to  their  dif* 
gracia  the  Englifh  were  accuftomaia  to  :  adding,  it 
mult  be,  however,  a  fight  fomewhat  ftrange  to  him, 
who  was  juft  come  from  Italy  j  the  Italians  not  being 
addicted  to  the  cuffado,  but  bajlcnzai  lays  he.  He 
then  went  up  to  Adams,  and  telling  him  he  looked 
like  the  ghoft  of  Othello,  bid  him  not  make  his  gory 
locks  at  him,  for  he  could  not  fay  he  did  it.  Adams 
very  innocently  anfwered,   «  Sir,   I  am  far  from  ac- 

*  cufing  you/  He  then  returned  to  the  lady,  and 
cried,  *  I  find  the  bloody  gentleman  is  ano  infipido 
c  del  nullo  fenfo.  Dammata  di  me,  if  I  have  feen  fuch 
c  afpeftaculo  in  my  way  from  Viterbo.' 

One  of  the  gentlemen  having  learned  from  the 
hod  the  occafion  of  this  buftle  ;  and  being  afTured 
by  him,  that  Adams  had  {truck  the  firft  blow,  whif- 
pered  in  his  ear  i  •  He'd  warrant  he  would  recover.' 
«  Recover!  mafter,'  faid  thehoft,  fmiling;  f  yes,  yes, 
c  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  with  a  blow  or  two  nei- 

*  ther;  I  am  not  fuch  a  chicken  as  that.'  c  Pugh  !' 
faid  the  gentleman,  'Imean  you  will  recover  damages 

*  in  that  action,  which,  undoubtedly,  you  intend  to 
*■  bring,  as  foon  as  a  writ  can  be  returned  from  Lon- 
c  don  ;   for  you   look  like  a  man  of  too  much  fpirir. 

c  and  courage  to  fufrer  any  one  to  beat  you  without  - 
c  bringing  your  action  againft  him  :  He  muft  be  a 
c  fcandalous  fellow  indeed,    who  would  put  up  a 

*  drubbing,  whilil  the  law  is  open  to  revenge  it  5 
«  befides,  he  hath  drawn  blood  from  you,  and  fpoiled 

*  your  coat;  and  the  jury  will  give  damages  for  that 
«  too.  An  excellent  new  coat  upon  my  word  ;  and 
c  now  not  worth  a  ihilling  !' 

•  I  don't  care,'  continued  he,  f  to  intermeddle  in 
c  thefe  cafes  j  but  you  have  a  right  to  my  evidence ; 
c  and  if  I  am  fworn,  I  muft  fpeak  the  truth.  I  law 
'.you  fprawling  on  the  floor,  and  the  blood  gufhing 
c  from  your  noilrils.  You  may  take  your  own  opi- 
'  nion  ;  but  was  I  in  your  circumftances,  every  drop 
<  of  my  blood  fhould  convey  an  ounce  of  gold  into  my 

1  pocket : 
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*  pocket :  Remember  I  don't  advife  you  to  go  to 
€  law;  but  if  your  jury  were  christians,  they  mufl 
c  give  Twinging  damages.  That's  all.'  f  Mafter,' 
cried  the  holt,  fcratching  his  head,  *  I  have  no  fto- 

*  mach  to  law,  I  thank  you.     I  have  feen  enough  of 

*  that  in  the  parifh,  where   two  of  my  neighbours 

*  have   been  at  law  about  a  houfe,   till  they  have 

*  both  lawed  themfelves  into  a  gaol.'  At  which 
word  he  turned  about,  and  began  to  enquire  again 
after  his  hog's  puddings  j  nor  would  it  probably 
have  been  a  fufficient  excufe  for  his  wife,  that  {lie 
fpilt  them  in  his  defence,  had  not  fome  awe  of  the 
company,  efpeciallyof  the  Italian  traveller,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  great  dignity,  withheld  his  rage.  Whilft 
one  of  the  abovementioned  gentlemen  was  em- 
ployed, as  we  have  feen  him,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
landlord,  the  other  was  no  lefs  hearty  on  the  fide  of 
Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  advifed  to  bring  his  action 
immediately.  He  faid,  the  affault  of  the  wife  was  in 
law  the  affault  of  the  hufband,  for  they  were  but  one 
perfon  ;  and  he  was  liable  to  pay  damages,  which 
he  faid  muft  be  confiderable,  where  fo  bloody  a  dif- 
pofition  appeared.  Adams  anfwered,  If  it  was  true 
that  they  were  but  one  perfon,  he  had  affaulted  the 
wife;  for  he  was  forry  to  own  he  had  ftruck  the  huf- 
band the  fir  ft  blow.  *  I  am  fbrry  you  own  it  too,' 
cries  the  gentleman;  f  for  it  could  not  poflibly 
'  appear  to  the  court;  for  here  was  no  evidence  pre- 
e  fent,  but  the  lame  man  in  the  chair,  whom  I  fup- 
c  pole  to  be  your  friend;    and  would  confequently 

*  fay  nothing  but  what  made  for  you.'  *  How,  Sir/ 
fays  Adams,  '  do  you  take  me  for  a  villain,  who 
'  would  profecute  revenge  in  cold  blood,  and  ufe  un- 
'juftifiable  means  to  obtain  it?  If  you  knew  me, 
'  and  my  order,  I  fhould  think  you  affronted  both/ 
At  the  word  order,  the  gentleman  ftared  (for  he 
was  too  bloody  to  be  of  any  modern  order  of 
knights)  ;  and  turning  haftily  about,  faid,  '  Every 

*  man  knew  his  own  bufinefs.' 

Matters 
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Matters  being  now  compofcd,  the  company 
retired  to  their  feveral  apartments  ;  the  two  gentle- 
men congratulating  each  other  on  the  fuccefs  of  their 
good  offices,  in  procuring  a  perfect,  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties;  and  the  traveller 
went  to  his  repaid  crying*  as  the  Italian  poet  fays, 

*  Je  vol  very  well,  que  tula  e  pace, 
c  So  fend  up  dinner,  good  Boniface.' 

The  coachman  began  now  to  grow  importunate 
with  his  paffengers,  whofe  entrance  into  the  coach 
was  retarded  by  Mifs  Graveairs  infilling,  againft  the 
remonflrunce  of  all  the  reft,  that  (he  would  not  ad- 
mit a  footman  into  the  coach  ;  for  poor  Jofeph  was 
too  lame  to  mount  a  horfe.  A  young  lady,  who  was, 
as  it  feems,  an  eari's  grand-daughter,  begged  it,  with 
almoft  tears  in  her  eyes.     Mr.  Adams  prayed,  and 
Mrs.  Slipflop  fcolded,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.     She 
(aid,   c  She  would  not  demean  herfelf  to  ride  with  a 
footman  :  That  there  were  waggons  on  the  road  J 
That  if  the  matter  of  the  coach  defired   it,  fhe 
would  pay  for  two  places  ;   but  would  fuffer  no 
fuch  fellow  to  come  in.'    '  Madam,'  fays  Slipflop, 
I  am  fure  no  one  can  refufe  another  coming  into  a 
fta»e-coach.'     *  I  don't  know,   Madam,'  fays  the 
ady,  *  I  am  not  much  ufed  to  ftage-coaches,  1  {el- 
dom  travel  in  them.'     *  That  may  be,  Madam," 
eplied  Slipflop,  c  very  good  people  do  ;    and  fome 
people's  betters,  for  aught  I  know.'     Mifs  Grave- 
irs  faid,    c  Some  folks  might  fometimes  give  their 
tongues  a  liberty,  to  fome  people  that  were  their 
betters,  which  did  not  become  them  ;  for  her  part, 
fhe  v/as  riot  ufed  to  converfe  with  fervants.'     Slip- 
flop  returned,  f  Some   people  kept  no  fervants  to 
converfe  with  ;  for  her  part,  fhe  thanked  heaven 
Ihe  lived   in  a  family  where   there  were  a  great 
many;  and  had  more  under  her  own   command, 
than  any  paultry  little  gentlewoman1  in  the  king- 
*  dom/     Mifs  Graveairs  cried,  «  She  believed  her 

*  m litre  f: 
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'  miftrefs  would  not  encourage  fuch  faucinefs  to  her 
c  betters.'  c  My  betters/  fays  Slipflop,  c  who  is  my 
c  betters,  pray  ?'  f  I  am  your  betters,'  anfwered 
Mils  Graveairs,  c  and  I'll  acquaint  your  miftrefs.' 
— At  which  Mrs.  Slipflop  laughed  aloud,  and  told 
her,  £  Her  lady  was  one  of  the  great  gentry  j  and 
c  fuch  little  paultry  gentlewomen,  as  fome  folks, 
(  who  travelled  in  ftage-coaches,  would  not  eafily 
*  come  at  her.' 

This  fmart  dialogue  between  fome  people  and 
fome  folks,  was  going  on  at  the  coach-door,  when  a 
foleinn  perfon  riding  in  to  the  inn,  and  feeing  Mifs 
Graveairs,  immediately  accofted  her  with  c  Dear 
'  child,  how  do  you  ?'  She  prefently  anfwered,  c  O  ! 
f  papa,  I  am  glad  you  have  overtaken  me.'  ■  So  am 
c  I,'  anfwered  he  ;  c  for  one  of  our  coaches  is  juft  ac 
'  hand;  and  there  being  room  for  you  in  it,  you 
'  Avail  go  no  farther  in  the  ftage,  unleis  you  defire 
c  it.'  '  How  can  you  imagine  I  fhould  defire  ic  ?' 
fays  fhe;  fo  bidding  Slipflop  ride  with  her  fellow, 
if  fhe  pleafed,  fhe  took  her  father  by  the  hand, 
who  wasjuft  alighted,  and  walked  with  him  into  a 
room. 

Adams  inftantly  afked  the  coachman,  in  a  whif- 
per,  *  If  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was  ?'  The 
coachman  anfwered,  *  He  was  now  a  gentleman, 
c  and  kept  his  horfe  and  man;  but  times  are  altered, 
'  mafter,'  faid  he  ;  *  I  remember  when  he  was  no 
c  better  born  than  myfelf.'  f  Ay  !  ay !'  fays  Adams. 
1  My  father  drove  the  fquire's  coach,'  aniwered  he, 
'  when  that  very  man  rode  poftilion  ;  but  he  is  now 
'  his  fteward  j  and  a  great  gentleman.'  Adams  then 
fnapped  his  fingers,  and  cried,  '  He  thought  fhe 
«  was  fome  fuch  trollop.* 

Adams  made  hade  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Slipflop  with 
this  good  news,  as  he  imagined  it;  but  ic  found  a 
reception  different  from  what  he  expected.  The 
prudent  gentlewoman,    who  defpifed  the  anger  of 
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Mils  Graveairs,  whilfl  fhe  conceived  her  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune  ;  now  fhe  heard 
her  alliance  with  the  upper  fervants  of  a  great  family 
in  her  neighbourhood,  began  to  fear  her  intereft 
with  the  miftrefs.  She  wilhed  fhe  had  not  carried 
the  difpute  lb  far,  and  began  to  think  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  herfelf  to  the  young  lady  before  fhe 
left -the  inn's  when,  luckily,  the  fcene  at  London, 
which  the  reader  can  fcarce  have  forgotten,  prefentcd 
hfelf  to  her  mind;  and  comforted  her  with  fuch 
afiurance,  that  fhe  no  longer  apprehended  any  ene- 
my with  her  miftrefs. 

Every  thing  being  now  adjufted,  the  company 
entered  the  coach,  which  was  juft  on  its  departure; 
when  one  lady  recollected  fhe  had  left  her  fan,  a 
fecond  her  gloves,  a  third  afnuft-box,  and  a  fourth 
a  fmelling-bottie  behind  her;  to  find  all  which, 
occafioned  fome  delay,  and  much  fwearin'g  to  the 
coachman. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  had  left  the  inn,  the  women 
all  together  fell  to  the  character  of  Mifs  Graveairs; 
whom  one  of  them  declared  fhe  had  fufpected  to  be 
ibme  low  creature,  from  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  and  another  affirmed,  had  not  even  the  looks 
of  a  gentlewoman  ;  a  third  warranted  fhe  was  no  bet- 
ter than  fhe  mould  be ;  and  turning  to  the  lady  who 
had  related  the  ftory  in  the  coach,  faid,  c  Did  you 
«  ever  hear,    Madam,   any  thing  fo  prudifh  as  her 

*  remarks?  Well,  deliver  me  from  the  cenforioufnefa 
c  of  fuch  a  prude.'  The  fourth  added, -<  O  Madam  ! 
(  all  thefe  creatures  are  cenforious  ;  but  for  my  part, 
c  I  wonder  where  the  wretch  was  bred;  indeed,  I  mult 

*  own,  I  have  feidomconverfed  with  thefe  mean  kind 

*  of  people  ;  fo  that  it  may  appear  ftranger  to  me; 

*  but  to  refufe  the  general  defire  of  a  whole  company, 

*  had  fomething  in  it  fo  aftonifhing,  that,  for  my 
'  part,  I  own  I  fhould  hardly  believe  it,  if  my  own 
'  ears  had  not  been  witnefies  to  it.'     c  Yes,  and  fo 

*  handfome 
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*  handfome  a  young  fellow,'  cries  Slipflop  j  c  the  wo- 
c   man  mult  have  no  compuliion  in  her,  I  believe  fhe 

*  is  more  of  a  Turk  than  a  Chriftian  ;  I  am  certain,  if 

*  fhe  had  any  Chriftian  woman's  blood  in  her  veins, 
c  the  fight  of  fuch  a  young  fellow  rnuft  have  warmed 
c  it.  Indeed,  there  are  fome  wretched,  miferable 
c  old  objects,  that  turn  one's  flomach ;  I  fiiould  not 
c  wonder  if  fhe  had  refufed  fuch  a  one ;  I  am  as 
c  nice  as  herfelf ;  and  fhould  have  cared  no  more 
c  than  heri'clf  for  the  company  of  (linking  old  fel- 

*  lows  ;  but,  hold  up  thy  head,  Jofeph,  thou  art 
c  none  of  thofe  -,  and  fhe  who  hath  not  compulsion 
c  for  thee,  is  a  Myhummetman,  and  I  will  main- 
e  tain  it.'  This  conversation  made  Jofeph  uneafy, 
as  well  as  the  ladies ;  who,  perceiving  the  fpirits 
which  Mrs.  Slipflop  was  in  (for  indeed  ihe  was  not 
a  cup  too  low),  began  to  fear  the  confequence  j  one 
of  them  therefore  defired  the  lady  to  conclude  the 
ftory — c  Ay,  Madam,'  laid  Slipflop,  ««I  beg  your 
f  ladyfhip  to  give  us  that  ftory  you  commenfated  in 

*  the  morning  j'  which  requeft  that  well-bred  wo- 
man immediately  complied  with. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Condufion  of  tke  unfortunate  jilt, 

LEONORA  having  once  broke  through  the 
bounds  which  cuftom  and  modefty  impofe  on 
her  Tex,  foon  gave  an  unbridled  indulgence  to  her 
paiTion.  Her  vifits  to  Bellarmine  were  more  conftant, 
as  well  as  longer,  than  his  lurgeon's  j  in  a  word,  (lie 
became  abfolutely  his  nurfe  ;  made  his  water- gruel, 
adminiftered  him  his  medicines  ;  and,  notwithltand- 
ing  the  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt  to  the  contrary, 
almoft  entirely  refided  in  her  wounded  lover's  apart- 
ment. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  began  to  take  her  conduct 
under  confideration  ;  it  was  the  chief  topic  of  dif- 
courfe  at  their  tea-tables,  and  was  very  feverely  cen- 
fured  by  the  mod  part;  efpecially  by  Lindamira,  a 
lady,  whofe  difcreet  and  ftarch  carriage,  together 
with  a  conftant  attendance  at  church  three  times  a 
day,  had  utterly  defeated  many  malicious  attacks  on 
her  own  reputation  ;  for  fuch  was  the  envy  that  Lin- 
damira's  virtue  had  attracted,  that,  notwithstanding 
her  own  ftricl:  behaviour,  and  ftricl:  enquiry  into  the 
Jives  of  others,  fhe  had  not  been  able  to  efcape  being 
the  mark  of  fome  arrows  herfelf,  which,  however, 
did  her  no  injury  ;  a  bleffing,  perhaps,  owed  by  her 
to  the  clergy,  who  were  her  chief  male  companions; 
and  with  two  or  three  of  whom  fhe  had  been  bar- 
baroufly  and  unjuftly  calumniated. 

c  Not  fo  unjuftly  neither  perhaps,'  fays  Slipflop; 
*  for  the  clergy  are  men,  as  well  as  other  folks.' 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Lindamira's  virtue,  was 
cruelly  hurt  by  thofe  freedoms  which  Leonora  al- 
lowed herfelf;  fhe  faid,  c  It  was  an  affront  to  her 
>*  fex;  that  fhe  did  not  imagine  it  confident  with 
i  *  any 
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c  any  woman's  honour  to  fpeak  to  the  creature,  or 
*  to  be  fcen  in  her  company;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
c  me  mould  always  refufe  to  dance  at  an  affembly 
c  with  her,  for  fear  of  contamination,  by  taking  her 
c  by  the  hand.' 

But  to  return  to  my  (lory  :  Asfoon  asBellarmine 
was  recovered,  which  was  fomewhat  within  a  month 
from  his  receiving  the  wound,  he  fet  out,  according 
to  agreement,  for  Leonora's  father's,  in  orde*r  to  pro- 
pofe  the  match,  and  fettle  all  matters  with  him 
touching  fettlernents,  and  the  like. 

A  little  before  his  arrival,  the  old  gentleman 
had  received  an  intimation  of  the  affair  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter;  which  I  can  repeat  verbatim,  and 
which,  they  fay,  was  written  neither  by  Leonora  nor 
her  aunt,  though  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand.  The 
letter  was  in  thefe  words  : 

«  S  I  R, 

<c  I  am  lorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  daughter 
"  Leonora  hath  acted  one  of  the  bafeil,  as  well  as 
ce  mod  fimple  parts  with  a  young  gentleman,  to 
"  whom  (he  had  engaged  herfelf;  and  whom  fhe 
"  hath  (pardon  the  world)  jilted  for  another  of  in- 
"  ferior  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  fupcrior  figure. 
"  You  may  take  what  meafures  you  pleafe  on  this 
c<  occafion ;  I  have  performed  what  I  thought  my 
"  duty;  as  I  have,  though  unknown  to  you,  a  very 
<f  great  refpect  for  your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  give  himfelf  the  trou- 
ble to  anfwer  this  kind  epiitle;  nor  did  he  cake  any 
notice  of  it,  after  he  had  read  it,  till  he  law  Bellar- 
mine.  He  was,  to  fay  the  truth,  one  of  thofe  fathers 
who  look  on  children  as  an  unhappy  confequence  of 
their  youthful  pleafures;  which  as  he  would  have 
been  delighted  not  to  have  had  attended  them,  fo 
was  he  no  lefs  pleafed  with  any  opportunity  to  rid 
himfelf  of  the   incumbrance.       lie   palled,   in   the 

L  3  world's 
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world's  language,  as  an  exceeding  good  father;  be- 
ing not  only  To  rapacious  as  to  rob  and  plunder  all 
mankind  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  but  even  to 
deny  himfelf  the  conveniencu-s,  and  almoft  necef- 
faries,  of  life;  which  his  neighbours  attributed  to  a 
defire  of  raifing  immenfe  fortunes  for  his  children  : 
But  in  fa6t  it  was  not  fo  ;  he  heaped  up  money  for 
its  own  fake  only,  and  looked  on  his  children  as  his 
rivals,  who  were  to  enjoy  his  beloved  miftrefs,  when 
he  was  incapable  of  poffeffing  her;  and  which  he 
would  have  been  much  more  charmed  with  the 
power  of  carrying  along  with  him  ;  nor  had  his 
children  any  other  fecurity  of  being  his  heirs,  than 
that  the  law  would  conftitute  them  fuch  without  a 
will,  and  that  he  had  not  affection  enough  for  any 
one  living  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  one. 

To  this  gentleman  came  Bellarmine,  on  the  errand 
I  have  mentioned.  His  perfori,  his  equipage,  his 
family,  and  his  eftate,  feemed  to  the  father  to  make 
him  an  advantageous  match  for  his  daughter  j  he 
therefore  very  readily  accepted  his  propofals  ;  but 
when  Bellarmine  imagined  the  principal  affair  con- 
cluded, and  began  to  open  the  incidental  matters  of 
fortune ;  the  old  gentleman  prefently  changed  his 
countenance,  faying,  c  He  refolved  never  to  marry 
<  his  daughter  on  a  Smithrleld  match  ;  that  whoever 
c  had  love  for  her  to  take  her,  would,  when  he  died, 

*  find  her  fhare  of  his  fortune  in-his  coffers  ;  but  he 
c  had  (een  fuch  examples  of  undutifulnefs  happen 
'  from  the  too  early  generofrty  of  parents,  that  he 
€  had  made  a  vow  never  to  part  with  a  (hilling  whilit 

*  he  lived.'  He  commended  the  faying  of  Solomon, 
i(  He  that  fpareth  the  rod,  fpoileth  the  child."  Buc 
added,  c  he  might  have  likewife  aflferted,   That  he 

*  that  fpareth  the  purfe,  fayeth  the  child.'  He  then 
ran  into  adifcourfe  on  the  extravagance  of  the  youth 
of  the  age  ;  whence  he  hunched  into  a  djffei  tation  on 
hories  j  and  came  at  length  to  commend  thofe  Bellar- 
mine  drove.    That  fine  gentleman,  who,  at  another 

fealon. 
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>n>  would  have  been  well  enough  pleafed  fcodwell 
a  little  on  that  fubject,  was  now  very  eager  to  refume 
the  circumftance  of  fortune.  Fie  faid,  cHe  had  a  very 
?  high  value  for  the  young  lady,  and  would  receive 

*  her  with  lefs  than  he  would  any  other  whatever; 

*  but  that  even  his  love  to  her,  made  fome  regard  to 
c  worldly  matters  necefiary;  for  it  would  be  a  mod: 
e  diffracting  fight  for  him  to  fee  her,  when  he  had 
e  the  honour  to  be  her  hufoand,  in  lefs  than  a  coach 
c  and  fix.'  The  old  gentleman  anfwered,  c  Fdur 
c  will  do,  four  will  do;'  and  then  took  a  turn  from 
horfes  to  extravagance,  and  from  extravagance  to 
horfes,  till  he  came  round  to  the  equipage  again, 
whither  he  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  Bellarmine 
brought  him  back  to  the  point ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe  j  lie  made  his  efcape  from  that  fubjecl:  in  a  mi- 
nute; till  at  laft  the  lover  declared,  *  That,  in  the 
e  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs,  it  was  impofiible  for 
c  him,  though  he  loved  Leonora  more  than  tout  le 

*  monde,  to  marry  her  without  any  fortune.'  To 
which  the  father  anfwered,  '  He  was  forry  then  his 
<  daughter  muft  lofefo  valuable  a  match  j  that  if  he 
c  had  an  inclination,  at  prefent  it  was  not  in  his  power 

*  to  advance  a  (hilling:  That  he  had  had  great  lofles, 
c  and  been  at  great  expences  on  projects;  which, 
c  though  he  had  great  expectation  from  them,  had 
'  yet  produced  him  nothing  :  That  he  did  not  know 
'  what  might  happen  hereafter;  as  on  the  birth  of  a 
c  fon,  or  fuch  accident ;  but  he  would  make  no  pro- 
c  mife,  or  enter  into  any  article;  for  he  would  not 
c  break  his  vow  for  all  the  daughters  in  the  world.' 

In  fhort,  ladies,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpenfe, 
Bellarmine  having  tried  every  argument  and  perfila- 
Jion  which  he  could  invent,  and  finding  them  alL-in- 
efreiftual,  at  length  took  his  leave,  but  not  in  order 
to  return  to  Leonora;  he  proceeded  directly  to  his 
awn  feat,  whence,  after  a  few  days  flay,  he  ret  in 
10  Paris,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  French,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Englilh,  nation. 

L  a.  B  UT 
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But  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  his  home,  he  prefently 
difpatchcd  a  mefTenger  with  the  following  epiftle  to 
Leonora : 


"  Adorable  and  Charmante, 

"JAM  forry  to  have  the  honour  to  tell  you  I  am 
"  *  nor  the  beureux  perfbn  deftined  for  your  divine 
*f  arms.  Your  papa  hath  told  me  fo  with  a  politejje 
*c  not  often  {ccn  on  this  fide  Paris.     You  may  per- 

t(  haps  guefs  his  manner  of  refufing  me Ah  mon 

<c  dim!  You  will  certainly  believe  me,  Madam,  in- 
ct  capable  myfelf  of  delivering  this  tr'Jfe  meflage, 
<f  which  I  intend  to  try  the  French  air  to  cure  the 
c<  confequences  of — A  jamais!  Cceurl  Angel — Au 
"  diable! — If  your  papa  obliges  you  to  a  marriage, 
«c  I  hope  we  mall  fee  you  at  Paris;  till  when,  the 
<c  wind  that  flows  from  thence,  will  be  the  warmeft 
"  dans  le  mpnde,  for  it  will  confift  almoft  entirely  of 
"  my  fighs.     Adieu,  ma  princejje !  Ah  V amour ! 

BELLARMINE." 


I  shall  not  attempt,  ladies,  to  defcribe  Leonora's 
condition,  when  me  received  this  letter.  Ir  is  a 
piclure  of  horror,  which  I  ihould  have  had  as  little 
pleafure  in  drawing,  as  you  in  beholding.  She  im- 
mediately left  the  place,  where  fhe  was  the  fubject 
of  converfatjon  and  ridicule,  and  retired  to  that 
houfe  I  fhe  wed  you  when  I  began  the  ftory  j  where 
Hie  hath  ever  fince  led  a  difconfolate  life,  and  de- 
ferves,  perhaps,  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  more  than 
our  cenfure  for  a  behaviour,  to  which  the  artifices 
of  her  aunt  very  probably  contributed,  and  to  which 
very  young  women  are  often  rendered  too  liable  by 
that  blameable  levity  in  the  education  of  our  fex. 

c  If  I  was  inclined  to  pity  her,'  /aid  a  young  lady 
in  the  coach,  f  it  would  be  for  the  lofs  of  Horatio; 
*  for  I  cannot  difcern  any  misfortune  in  her  miffing 
'  fuch  a  hufband  as  Bellarmine.' 

'  Why, 
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e  Why,  I  rrmft  own,'  fays  Slipflop,  c  the  gentle- 

*  man  was  a  little  falfc- hearted  ;  but  how 'fume ver, 
c  it  was  hard  to  have  two  lovers,  and  get  never  a 
c  hufband  at  all — But  pray,  Madam,  what  became 
'  of  Onrajloo  ?* 

c  He  remains,'  faid  the  lady,    '  frill  unmarried, 

*  and  hath  applied  himlelf  fo  ftrictly  to  his  bufinefs, 
c  that  he  hath  railed,  I  hear,  a  very  confiderable 
<  fortune.  And  what  is  remarkable,  they  fay,  he 
e  never  hears  the  name  of  Leonora  without  a  figh, 
c  nor  hath  ever  uttered  one  fyllable  to  charge  her 

*  with  her  ill  conduct  towards  him.' 


CHAP.     VII. 

d  very  Jhort  chapter,  in  which  Par/on  Adams  went  a 
great  way. 

THE  lady  having  finimed  her  flory,  received 
the  thanks  of  the  company  -,  and  now  Jofeph, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  coach,  cried  out,  c  Never 
'  believe  me,  if  yonder  be  not  our  parfon  Adams 
'  walking  along  without  his  horfe.'  £  On  my  word, 
f,  and  fo  he  is,'  fays  Slipflopj  *  and  as  fure  as  two- 
'  pence  he  hath  left  him  behind  at  the  inn.'  Indeed, 
true  it  is,  the  parfon  had  exhibited  a  frelh  inftance  of 
his  abfer.ee  of  mind;  for  he  was  fo  pleafed  with 
having  got  Jofeph  into  the  coach,  that  he  never 
once  rhought  of  the  beaft  in  the  liable  j  and  finding 
his  legs  as  nimble  as  he  defired,  he  fallied  our, 
brar.difhing  a  crabftick,  and  had  kept  on  before  the 
coach,  mending  and  flackening  his  pace  occasion- 
ally;  To  that  he  had  never  been  much  more  or  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  from  it. 

Mrs.  Slipflop  defired  the  coachman  to  overtake 
him,  which  he  attempted,  but  in  vain  j  for  the  fafter 
he  drove,  the  falter  ran  the  parfon,  often  crying  out, 
*  Aye,  aye,  catch  me  if  you  can/  till  at  length  the 

coachman 
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coachman  fvvore  he  would  as  foon  attempt  to  drive 
iifter  a  greyhound  ;  and  giving  the  parfon  two  or 
three  hearty  curfes,  he  cry'd,  Softly,  fofily,  boys, 
to  his  horfes,  which  the  ciyil  beafts  immediately 
obeyed. 

But  wc  will  be  more  courteous  to  our  reader  than 
he  was  to  Mrs.  SlipQop;  and  leaving  the  coach  and 
its  company  to  purine  their  journey,  we  will  carry 
our  reader 'on  after  parfon  Adams,  who  ftretched 
forwards  without  once  looking  behind  him;  till 
having  left  the  coach  full  three  miles  in  his  rear,  he 
came  to  a  place,  where,  by  keeping  the  extrernefl' 
track  to  the  right,  it  was  juft  barely  pofTible  for  a 
human  creature  to  mils  his  way.  This  track  how- 
ever did  he  keep,  as  indeed  he  had  a  wonderful 
capacity  at  thefe  kinds  of  bare  pofiibilities ;  and 
travelling  in  it  about  three  miles  over  the  plain,  he 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  whence,  looking  a 
great  way  backwards,  and  perceiving  no  coach  in 
light,  he  fat  himfelf  down  on  the  turf,  and  pulling 
out  his  JEfchylus,  determined  to  wait  here  for  its 
arrival. 

He  had  not  fat  long  here,  before  a  gun  going  off* 
very  near,  a  little  ftarded  him ;  he  looked  up,  and 
faw  a  gentleman  within  a  hundred  paces  taking  up  a 
partridge,  which  he  had  juft  fhot. 

Adams  flood  up,  and  prefehted  a  figure  to  the 
Gentleman  which  would  have  moved  laughter  in 
many;  for  his  cafTock  had  juft  again  fallen  down 
below  his  great-coar,  that  is  to  fay,  it  reached  his 
knees;  whereas,  the  fkirts  of  his  great-coat  de- 
scended no  lower  than  half  way  down  his  thighs; 
but  the  gentleman's  mirth  gave  way  to  his  fur- 
prize,  at  beholding  fuch  a  perfonage  in  fuch  a 
place. 

Adams  advancing  to  the  gentleman,  told  him  he 
hoped  he  had  good  fport;  to  which  the  other  an- 
iwered,  c  Very  little.'  <  I  fee,  Sir,'  fays  Adams, 
:  you   have   fmo.te  one  partridge;'    to   which  the 

fportfma::. 
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fportfman  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  charge 
his  piece. 

Whilst  the  gun  was  charging,  Adams  remained 
in  filence,  which  he  at  lafl  broke,  by  obferving, 
that  it  was  a  delightful  evening.  The  gentleman, 
who  had  at  firft  fight  conceived  a  very  diftaiteful 
opinion  of  the  parfon,  began,  on  perceiving  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  fmoking  likewife  the  information 
of  the  caflock,  to  change  his  thoughts,  and  made  a 
fmall  advance  to  converfation  on  his  fide,  by  faying, 

*  Sir,  I  fuppofe  you  are  not  one  of  thefe  parts  ?' 

Adams  immediately  told  him,  c  No  j  that  he  was 

'  a  traveller,  and  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  cv.cn- 

c  ing  and  the  place  to  repofe  a  little,  and  amufe 

*  himfelf  with  reading.'  '  I  may  as  well  repofe 
c  myfelf  too,'  faid  the  fportfman,  *  for  I  have  been 
'  out  this  whole  afternoon,  and  the  devil  a  bird  have 
c  I  feen  till  I  came  hither.' 

c  Perhaps  then  the  game  is  not  very  plenty  here- 

*  abouts,'  cries  Adams.  c  No,  Sir,'  faid  the  gen- 
tleman, c  the  foidiers,  who  are  quartered  in  the 
(  neighbourhood,  have  killed  it  all.'  £  It  is  very 
f  probable,'  cries  Adams,  c  for  ihooting  is  their 
4  profeflion.'  (  Ay,  ihooting  the  game,'  anfwered 
the  other;  f  but  I  don't  fee  they  are  lb  forward  to 
«  fhoot  our  enemies.  I  don't  like  that  affair  of  Car- 
c  thagenaj  if  I  had  been  there,  1  believe  I  ihould 
c  have  clone  otherguefs  things,  d — n  me;  what's  a 
«  man's  life  when  his  country  demands  it  ?  a  man 
f  who  won't  facrifice  his  life  for  his  country,    de- 

*  ferves  to  be  hang'd,  d — n  me.'  Which  words  he 
fpoke  with  (o  violent  a  gefture,  fo  loud  a  voice,  lb 
itrong  an  accent,  and  fo  fierce  a  countenance,  that 
he  might  have  frighteu'd  a  captain  of  trained-bands 
at  the  head  of  his  company;  but  Mr.  Adams 
not  greatly  fubject  to  fear;  he  told  him  intrepidly, 
that  he  very  much  approved  his  virtue,  but  difliked 
his  fwearing,  and  begged  him  n  •  1  [did:  himfelf 
to  fo  bad  a  '.  uitom,  without  which  he  laid  he  mi 
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fight  as  bravely  as  Achilles  did.  Indeed,  he  was 
changed  wirh  this  difcourfej  he  told  the  gentleman, 
he  would  willingly  have  gone  many  miles  to  have 
met  a  man  of  his  generous  way  of  thinkingj  that  if 
he  pleafed  to  fit  down,  he  mould  be  greatly  delighted 
to  commune  with  him  ;  for  though  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman, he  would  himfelf  be  ready,  if  thereto  called, 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country. 

The  gentleman  fat  down,  and  Adams  by  him ; 
and  then  the  latter  began,  as  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, a  difcourfe  which  we  have  placed  by  itlelf,  as  it 
is  not  only  the  moft  curious  in  this,  but  perhaps  in 
any  other  boo*k. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

ji  notable  differ tation  by  Mr.  Abraham  Adams ;  wherein 
that  gentleman  appears  in  a  political  light, 

DO  affure  you,  Sir,  (fays  he,  taking  the  gen- 
tleman by  the  hand)  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
meet  with  a  man  of  your  kidney  ;  for  though  I 
am  a  poor  parfon,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  I  am  an 
honed  man,  and  would  not  do  an  ill  thing  to  be 
made  a  bilriop;  nay,  though  it  hath  not  fallen  in 
my  way  to  offer  fo  noble  a  facrifice,  I  have  not 
been  without  opportunities  of  fuffering  for  the 
fake  of  my  confcience,  I  thank  heaven  for  them  j 
for  I  have  had  relations,  though  I  fay  it,  who 
made  fome  figure  in  the  world  j  particularly  a 
nephew,  who  was  a  fhopkeeper,  and  an  alderman 
of  a  corporation.  He  was  a  good  lad,  and  was 
under  my  care  when  a  boy,  and  I  believe  would 
do  what  I  bade  him  to  his  dying  day.  Indeed,  it 
looks  like  extreme  vanity  in  me,  to  affect,  being  a 
man  of  fuch  confequence,  as  to  have  fo  great  an 
c  intereft  in  an  alderman  -,  but  others  have  thought  fo 
f  too3  as  manifeitly  appeared  by  the  reftor,  whole 

4  curate 
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curate  I  formerly  was,  fending  for  me  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election,  and  telling  me,  if  I  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  his  cure,  that  1  mull  bring 
my  nephew  to  vote  for  one  colonel  Courtly,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  had  never  heard  tidings  of  till 
that  inltant.  I  told  the  rector,  I  had  no  power 
•over  my  nephew's  vote  (God  forgive  me  for  fuch 
prevarication  !)  j  that  I  fuppofed  he  would  give  it 
according  to  his  confeience;  that  I  would  by  no 
means  endeavour  to  influence  him  to  give  it  other- 
wife.  He  told  me,  it  was  in  vain  to  equivocate; 
that  he  knew  I  had  already  fpoke  to  him  in  favour 
of  efquire  Fickle  my  neighbour  j  and,  indeed,  it  was 
true  I  had;  toe  it  was  a  feafon  when  the  church 
was  in  danger,  and  when  all  good  men  expected 
rhey  knew  not  what  would  happen  to  us  all.  I 
then  anfwered  boldly,  If  he  thought  I  had  given 
my  promife,  he  affronted  me,  in  propofing  any 
breach  of  it.  Not  to  be  too  prolix ;  Iperfevered, 
and  fo  did  my  nephew,  in  the  efquire's  intercfr, 
who  was  choie  chiefly  through  his  means  j  and  fo 
I  loft  my  curacy.  Well,  Sir,  but  do  you  think 
the  efquire  ever  mentioned  a  word  of  the  church? 
Ne  verbum  quidem>  ut  ita  dicam  ;  within  two  years 
he  got  a  place,  and  hath  ever  fmce  lived  in  Lon- 
don ;  where,  I  have  been  informed  (but  God 
forbid  I  fhould  believe  that),  that  he  never  fo 
much  as  goeth  to  church.  I  remained,  Sir,  a 
confiderable  time  without  any  cure,  and  lived  a 
full  month  on  one  funeral  fermon,  which  I  preach- 
ed on  the  indifpofition  of  a  clergyman  :  but  this 
by  the  bye.  At  laft,  when  Mr.  Fickle  go:  his 
place,  colonel  Courtly  ftood  again ;  and  who 
lhould  make  intereft  for  him  but  Mr.  Fickle  him* 
felf!  that  very  identical  Mr.  Fickle,  who  had 
formerly  told  me,  the  colonel  was  an  enemy  to 
both  the  church  and  ilate,  had  the  confidence 
to  folicit  my  nephew  for  him  ;  and  the  colonel 
himfclf  offered  to  make  me  chaplain  to  his  re^i- 

*  menr, 
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ment,  which  I  refufed  in  favour  of  Sir  Olivef 
Hearty,  who  told  us,  he  would  facrifice  every  thing 
to  his  country ;  and  I  believe  he  would,  except 
his  hunting,  which  he  (luck  fo  clofe  to,  that  in 
five  years  together  he  went  but  twice  up  to  par- 
liament; and  one  of  thofe  times,  I  have  been  told, 
never  was  within  fight  of  the  houfe.  However, 
he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  the  befi:  friend  I  ever 
had;  for  by  his  intereft  with  a  bifhop,  he  got 
me  replaced  into  my  curacy,  and  gave  me  eight 
pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  me  a  gown 
and  cafTock,  and  furnifh  my  houfe.  He  had  our 
intereft  while  he  lived,  which  was  not  many  years. 
On  his  death  I  had  frefh  applications  made  to  me; 
for  all  the  world  knew  the  intereft  I  had  with  my 
good  nephew,  who  now  was  a  leading  man  in  the 
corporation  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  buying  the 
eftate  which  had  been  Sir  Oliver's,  propofed  him- 
felf  a  candidate.  He  was  then  a  young  gentleman 
juft  come  from  his  travels;  and  it  did  me  good  to 
hear  him  difcourfe  on  affairs,  which,  for  my  part, 
I  knew  nothing  of.  If  I  had  been  mailer  of  a 
thoufand  votes,  he  fhould  have  had  them  all.  I 
engaged  my  nephew  in  his  intereft;  and  he  was 
elected,  and  a  very  fine  parliament  man  he  was.  - 
They  tell  me  he  made  fpeeches  of  an  hour  long; 
and,  I  have  been  told,  very  fine  ones;  but  he 
could  never  perfuade  the  parliament  to  be  of  his 
opinion. — Non  omnia  pojfumus  dmnes.  He  promifed 
me  a  living,  poor  man  ;  and  I  believe  I  (hould 
have  had  it,  but  an  accident  happened,  which 
was,  that  my  lady  had  promifed  it  before,  un- 
known to  him.  This,  indeed,  I  never  heard  till 
afterwards ;  for  my  nephew,  who  died  about  a 
month  before  the  incumbent,  always  told  me,  I 
might  be  afiured  of  it.  Since  that  time,  Sir 
Thomas,  poor  man,  had  always  fo  much  bufinefs, 
that  he  never  could  find  leifure  to  fee  me.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  partly  my  lady's  fault  too  ;  who  did 
7  '  nor 
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not  think  my  dreis  good  enough  for  the  gentry  ac 
her  table.  Plowever,  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice 
to  fay,  he  never  was  ungrateful  j  and  I  have  al-» 
ways  found  his  kitchen,  and  his  cellar  too,  open 
to  me;  many  a  time,  after  fervice  on  a  Sunday,  for  I 
preach  at  four  churches,  have  I  recruited  my  fpirirs 
with  a  glafs  of  his  ale.  Since  my  nephew's  death, 
the  corporation  is  in  other  hands ;  and  I  am  not  a 
man  of  that  confequence  I  was  formerly.  I  have 
now  no  longer  any  talents  to  lay  out  in  the  fervice 
of  my  country;  and  to  whom  nothing  is  given, 
of  him  can  nothing  be  required.  However,  on 
all  proper  feafons,  fuch  as  the  approach  of  an 
election,  I  throw  a  fuitable  dafh  or  two  into  my 
fermons ;  which  I  have  the  pleafure  to  hear,  is  not 
difagreeable  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  other  honeft 
gentlemen  my  neighbours,  who  have  all  promifed 
me  thefe  five  years,  to  procure  an  ordination  for  a 
fon  of  mine,  who  is  now  near  thirty,  hath  an  in- 
finite ftock  of  learning,  and  is,  I  thank  heaven,  of 
an  unexceptionable  life;  though,  as  he  was  never 
at  an  univerfity,  the  bifhop  refufes  to  ordain  him. 
Too  much  care  cannot  indeed  be  taken  in  ad- 
mitting any  to  the  facred  office ;  though  I  hope  he 
will  never  act  fo  as  to  be  a  difgrace  to  any  order  j 
but  will  ferve  his  God  and  his  country  to  the  ut- 
mod  of  His  power,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
before  him  ;  nay,  and  will  lay  down  his  life  when- 
ever called  to  that  purpofe.  I  am  lure  I  have 
educated  him  in  thole  principles;  lb  that  I  have 
acquitted  my  duty,  and  fhall  have  nothing  to  an- 
fwer  for  on  that  account;  but  I  do  not  diftruit 
him  ;  for  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  if  Providence 
fhould  throw  it  in  his  way  to  be  of  as  much  confe- 
quence in  a  public  light,  as  his  father  once  was; 
I  can  ani'wer  for  him,  he  will  ule  his  talents  as 
honeltly  as  I  have  done.' 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

In  tvhich  the  gentleman  defcants  on  bravery  and  heroic 
virtue \  till  an  unlucky  accident  puts  an  end  to  tbt 
difcourfe. 

TH  E  gentleman  highly  commended  Mr.  Adams 
for  his  good  refolutions,  and  told  him,  *  He 
hoped  his  fon  would  tread  in  his  fteps  ;'  adding, 
that  if  he  would  not  die  for  his  country,  he  would 
not  be  worthy  to  live  in  it.  I'd  make  no  more  of 
fhooting  a  man  that  would  not  die  for  his  country, 
than — 

*  Sir,*  faid  he,  '  I  have  disinherited  a  nephew, 
who  is  in  the  armyj  becaufe  he  would  not  ex- 
change his  commiffion,  and  go  to  the  Weft-Indies. 
I  believe  the  rafcal  is  a  coward,  though  he  pre- 
tends to  be  in  love  forfooth.  I  would  have  all 
fuch  fellows  hanged,  Sir,  I  would  have  them 
hanged.'  Adams  anfwered,  c  That  would  be  too 
fevere :  that  men  did  not  make  themfelves ;  and 
if  fear  had  too  much  afcendance  in  the  mind,  the 
man  was  rather  to  be  pitied  than  abhorred ;  that 
reafon  and  time  might  teach  him  to  fubdue  it.* 
He  faid,  c  a  man  might  be  a  coward  at  one  time, 
and  brave  at  another.  Homer,'  fays  he,  *  who 
fo  well  understood  and  copied  nature,  hath  taught 
us  this  leffon ;  for  Paris  fights,  and  Hector  runs 
away;  nay,  we  have  a  mighty  inftance  of  this  in 
the  hiftory  of  later  ages,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
705th  year  of  Rome,  when  the  great  Pompey, 
who  had  won  fo  many  battles,  and  been  honoured 
with  fo  many  triumphs,  and  of  whofe  valour  feve- 
ral  authors,  efpecially  Cicero  and  Paterculus, 
have  formed  fuch  elogiums  j  this  very  Pompey 
left  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  before  he  had  loft  it, 

*  and 
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*  and  retreated  to  his  tent,  where  he  fat  like  the 
c  moil  pufillanimous  rafcal  in  a  fit  ofdefpair,  and 
e  yielded  a  victory,  which  was  to  determine  the 
c  empire  of  the  world,  to  Csefar.     I  am  not  much 

*  travelled  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  'times,  that  is 

*  to  fay,  thefe  laft  thoufand  years  :  but  rhofe  who 
c  are,  can,  I  make  no  queftion,  furnifh  you  with 
c  parallel  inftances  :'  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
had  he  taken  any  fuch  hafty  refolutions  agamfl;  his 
nephew,  he  hoped  he  would  confider  better,  and 
retract  them.  The  gentleman  anfwered  with  great 
warmth,  and  talked  much  of  courage  and  his  coun-* 
try,  till  perceiving  it  grew  late,  he  afked  Adams, 
'  What  place  he  intended  for  that  night  ?'  He  told 
him,  *  He  waited  there  for  the  ftage-coach.'    c  The 

*  ftage-coach  !  Sir,'  faid  the  gentleman;  c  they  are 
c  all  paft  by  long  ago.  You  may  fee  the  laft  your- 
c  felf  almoft  three  miles  before  us.'  c  I  proteft  and 
c  fo  they  are,'  cries  ^Vdams,  c  then  I  muft  make 
1  hafte  and  follow  them/.  (The  gentleman  told  him., 

*  He  would  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them  j  and 
c  that  if  he  did  not  know  his  way,  he  would  be  in 
c  danger  of  lofing  himfelf  on  the  downs;  for  it  would 
'  be  prefently  dark;  and  he  might  ramble  about  all 

*  night,  and  perhaps  find  himfelf  farther  from  his 
4  journey's  end  in  the  morning  than  he  was  now.' 
He  advifed  him,  therefore,  '  to  accompany  him  to 

*  his  houfe,  which  was  very  little  out  of  his  way,' 
afTuring  him,  c  that  he  would  find  fome  country  fel- 
(  low  in  his  parifh,  who  would  conduct  him  for  fix- 
c  pence  to  the  city  where  he  was  going/  Ad 
accepted  this  propofal,  and  on  they  travelled,  the 
gentleman  renewing  his  difcourfe  on  courage,  and 
the  infamy  of  not  being  ready  at  all  times  to  facri- 
fice  our  lives  to  our  country.  Night  overtook  them 
much  about  the  fame  time  as  tiny  arrived  near  fome 
bullies  ;  whence,  on  a  fudden,  they  heard  the  mod 
violent  fhrieks  imaginable  in  a  female  voice.  Adams 
offered  to   (hatch  the  gun  out  of  his  companion's 

Vol.  V.  M  hand, 
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hand.  f  What  are  you  doing  ?'  faid  he.  c  Doin£  \* 
fays  Adams,  c  I  am  haftening  to  the  affiftancc  of  the 
1  poor  creature  whom  fome  villains  are  murdering/ 

*  You  are  not  mad  enough,  I  hope,'  lays  the  gentle- 
man, trembling  :  s  Do  you  confider  this  gun  is  only 
c  charged  with  (hot,  and  that  the  robbers  are  moft 
'  probably  furnifhed  with   piftols  loaded  with  bul- 

*  lets  ?  This  is  no  bufinefs  of  ours  j  let  us  make  as 
r  much  hafte  as  pofiible  out  of  the  way,  or  we  may 
'  fall  into  their  hands  ourfelves.'  The  fhrieks  now 
encreafing,  Adams  made  no  anfwer,  but  fnapt  his 
fingers,  and  brandifhing  his  crabltick,  made  directly 
to  the  place  whence  the  voice  iflued  ;  and  the  man  of 
courage  made  as  much  expedition  towards  his  own 
home,  whither  he  efcaped  in  a  very  fhort  time  without 
once  looking  behind  him ;  where  we  will  leave  him, 
to  contemplate  his  own  bravery,  and  to  cenfure  the 
want  of  it  in  others  ;  and  return  to  the  good  Adams, 
who,  on  coming  up  to  the  place  v/hence  the  noife 
proceeded,  found  a  woman  ftruggling  with  a  man, 
who  had  thrown  her  on  the  ground,  and  had  aimoft 
overpowered  her.  The  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Adams 
were  not  neceifary  to  have  formed  a  right  judgment 
of  this  affair  on  the  firft  fight.  He  did  not  there- 
fore want  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  wretch  to  affifi: 
her;  but  lifting  up  his  crabftick,  he  immediately 
levelled  a  blow  at  that  part  of  the  raviiher's  head, 
where^  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  the 
brains  of  fome  perfons  are  depofited,  and  which  he 
had  undoubtedly  let  forthj  had  not  Nature  (who, 
as  wife  men  have  obferved,  equips  all  creatures 
with  what  is  moft  expedient  for  them)  taken  a  pro- 
vident care  (as  fhe  always  doth  with  thofe  fhe  in- 
tends for  encounters)  to  make  this  part  of  the  head 
three  times  as  thick  as  thofe  of  ordinary  men,  who 
are  defigned  to  exercife  talents  which  are  vulgarly 
called  rational,  and  for  whom,  as  brains  are  necef- 
fary,  me  is  obliged  to  leave  fome  room  for  them  in 
the  cavity  of  the  fkullj  whereas,   thole  ingredients 

being 
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being  entirely  ufelefs  to  perfons  of  the  heroic  call- 
ing, fhe  hath  an  opportunity  of  thickening  the 
bone,  fo  as  to  make  it  lefs  fubject  to  any  impref- 
lion,  or  liable  to  be  cracked  or  broken  ;  and  indeed, 
in  lb  me  who  are  predefined  to  the  command  of 
armies  and  empires,  lhe  is  fuppofed  fometimes  to 
make  that  part  perfectly  folid. 

Asa  game  cock,  when  engaged  in  amorous  toy- 
ing with  a  hen,:  if  perchance   he  efpies  another  cock 
at  hand,  immediately  quits  his  female,  and  oppofes 
himfelf  to  his  rival ;   lb  did  the  ravifher,  on  the  in- 
formation of  the  crabltick,  immediately  leap  from 
the  woman,  and  hasten  to  aflail  the  man.     He  had 
no  weapons  but  what  nature  had  furnifhed  him  with. 
However,  he  clenched  his  fift,  and  prefently  darted 
it  at  that  part  of  Adams's  breaft  where  the  heart  is 
lodged.     Adams   daggered   at  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  when,  throwing  away    his  ftafF,  he  likewife 
clenched  that  fill  which  we  have  before  commemo- 
rated, and  would  have  difcharged  it  full  in  the  bread 
of  his  antagonist,  had  he  not  dexteroufly  caught  it 
with  his  left  hand,  at  the  fame  time  darting  his  head, 
(which  fome  modern  heroes  of  the  lower  clafs  ufe, 
like  the  battering-ram  of  the  ancients,  for  a  weapon 
of  offence  :  another  reafon  to  admire  the  cunning- 
nefs  of  nature,  in  compufing  it  of  thole  impenetrable 
materials)  darning  his  head,  I  fay,  into  the  ftomach 
of  Adams,  he  tumbled  him  on  his  back,  and  not  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  the  laws  of  heroifm,  which  would 
have  restrained   him  from  any  farther  attack  on  his 
enemy  till  he  was  again  on  his  legs,  he  threw  h  rhfelf 
upon  him,  and  laying  hold  on  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand,  he  with  his  right  belaboured  the  body  of  A- 
dams  till  he  was  weary,  and  indeed  till  he  concluded 
(to  ufe  the  language  of  fighting)  ( that  he  had  done  his 
c  bufinefs  j'  or,  in   the   language   of  poetry,    <  that 
*  he  had  lent  him   to  the  (hades  below;'  in  plain 
En^lifh,  f  that  he  was  dead. 
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But  Adams,  who  was  no  chicken,  and  could  bear 
a  drubbing  as  well  as  any  boxing  champion  in  the 
univerfe,  lay  ftill  only  to  watch  his  opportunity  3 
and  now  perceiving  his  antagonift  to  pant  with  his 
labours,  he  exerted  his  utmoft  force  at  once,  and  with 
fuch  fuccefs  that  he  overturned  him,  and  became  his 
fuperior,  when  fixing  one  of  his  knees  in  his  bread, 
he  cried  out  in  an  exulting  voice,  "  It  is  my  turn 
Cf  now  3"  and  after  a  few  minutes  conftant  applica- 
tion, he  gave  him  fo  dextrous  a  blow  juft  under  his 
chin,  that  the  fellow  no  longer  retained  any  motion, 
and  Adams  began  to  fear  he  had  (truck  him  once 
too  often  j  for  he  often  afferted,  *  he  fhould  be  con- 
*..  cerned  to  have  the  blood  of  even  the  wicked 
'  upon  him.' 

Adams  got  up,  and  called  aloud  to  the  young 
woman — r  Be  of  good  cheer,  damfel,'  faid  he,  e  you 
c  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  your  ravi(her7  who,  I 

*  am  terribly  afraid,  lies  dead  at  my  feet ;  but  God 
'  forgive  me  what  I  have  done  in  defence  of  inno- 
f  cence,'  The  poor  wretch,  who  had  been  fome 
time  in  recovering  ftrength  enough  to  rife,  and  had 
afterwards,  during  the  engagement,  flood  trembling* 
being  difabled  by  fear,  even  from  running  away, 
hearing  herchampion  was  victorious,  came  up  to  him; 
but  not  without  apprehenfions,  even  of  her  deliverer  ; 
which,  however,  fhe  was  foon  relieved  from,  by  his 
courteous  behaviour  and  gentle  words.  They  were 
both  Handing  by  the  body,  which  lay  motionlefs  on 
she  ground,  and  which  Adams  wifhed  to  fee  ftir  much 
more  than  the  woman  did,  when  he  earneftly  begged 
her  to  tell  him,  *  By  what  misfortune  fhe  came,  at 
«  fuch  a  time  of  night,  into  fo  lonely  a  place  ?'  She 
acquainted  him,  c  She  was  travelling  towards  Lon- 
'  don,  and   had   accidentally  met  with  the  perfon 

*  from  whom  he  had  delivered  her,  who  told  her  he 
c  was  likewife  on  his  journey  to  the  fame  place,  and 
c  would  keep  her  company  j  an  offer  which,  fufpecT:- 
c  ing  no  harm,  fhe  had  accepted ;  that  he  told  her, 

6  they 
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c  they  were  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  an  inn  where  fhe 
*  might  take  up  her  lodging  that  evening,  and  he 
c  would  fhew  her  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  by  folio  w- 
c  ing  the  road.  That  if  fhe  had  fufpected  him 
c  (which  fhe  did  not,  he  fpoke  fo  kindly  to  her), 
e  being  alone  on  thefe  downs  in  the  dark,  fhe  had 
c  no  human  means  to  avoid  him  j  that  therefore  fhe 
s  put  her  whole  truft  in  Providence,  and  walk'd  on, 
e  expecting  every  moment  to  arrive  at  the  inn  ; 
c  when  on  a  fudden,  being  come  to  thofe  bufhes, 
'  he  defired  her  to  flop,  and  after  fome  rude  kiffes, 
'  which  fhe  refilled,  and  fome  entreaties,  which  fhe 
c  rejected,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  her,  and  was 
c  attempting  to  execute  his  wicked  will,  when,  fhe 
c  thanked  G — ,  he  timely  came  up  and  prevented 

*  him.'  Adams  encouraged  her  for  faying  fhe  had 
put  her  whole  truft  in  Providence,  and  told  her,  ( He 
c  doubted  not  but  Providence  had  fent  him  to  her 

*  deliverance,  as  a  reward  for  that  truft.  He  wifhed 
s  indeed  he  had  not  deprived  the  wicked  wretch  of 

*  life,  but  G — 's  will  be  done  j*  he  faid,  f  he  hoped 

*  fhe  goodnefs  of  his  intention  would  excufe  him  in 
c  the  next  world,  and  he  trufted  in  her  evidence  to 
c  acquit  him  in  this.'  He  was  then  filent,  and  began 
to  confider  with  himfelf,  whether  it  would  be  pro- 
perer  to  make  his  efcape,  or  to  deliver  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  juftice  ;  which  meditation  ended,  as  the 
reader  will  fee  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  jlrange  catafircphe  of  the  pre" 
ceding  adventure ,  which  drew  poor  Adams  into  frefo 
calamities ;  and  who  the  woman  was  who  owed  the 
prefervation  of  her  chajiity  to  his  victorious  arm. 

\  H  E  filence  of  Adams,  added  to  the  darknefs 
ot  the  night  and  lpneunefs  of  the  place,  [truck 
dreadful  apprehenfion§  into  the  poor  woman's  mind  : 
She  began  to  fear  as  great  an  enemy  in  her  deliverer, 
as  he  had  delivered  her  from  ;  and  as  fhe  had  not  light 
enough  to  diicover  the  age  of  Adams,  and  the  benevor 
lencr:  vifible  in  his  countenance,  me  fufpected  he  had 
ufed  her  asibme  very  huneft  men.  have  ufed  their  coun- 
try} and  had  rffcued  her  out  of  the  hand'  of  one  rifler, 
in  order  to  rule  her  himfelf  Such  were  the  fufpi- 
cions  fhe  drew  from  his  filence 5  but  indeed  they  were 
ill-grounded.  He  ftopd  over  his  vanquifhed  enemy, 
{wifely  weighing  in  his  mind  the  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  either  of  the  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding mentioned  in  the iaft  chapter,  hisjudgment- 
Ibmetirnes  inclining  to  the  one,  and  iometimes  to  the 
other;  for  both  feemed  to  him  {o  equally  advifable, 
and  fo  equally  dangerous,  that  probably  he  would 
have  ended  his  days,  at  leaft  two  or  three  of  them, 
on  mat  very  fpot,  before  he  had  taken  any  relolution: 
At  length  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  fpied  a  light  at  a 
diftance,  to  which  he  inftantly  addreffed  himfelf  with 
Heus  tu,  Traveller,  heus  tu !  .He  prefently  heard  fe- 
veral  voic-s,  and  perceived  the  light  approaching 
toward  him.  The  perfons  who  attended  the  light 
began  fome  to  laugh,  others  to  fing,  and  others  to 
fallow,  at  which  the  woman  teftified  fome  fear  (for 
me  had  en'.,  aled  her  fufpicions  of  the  parfon  him- 
felf) i  but  Adams  laid,  £  Be  of  good  cheer,  damfel^ 
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f  and  repofe  thy  truft  in  the  fame  Providence  which 

*  hath  hitherto  protected  thee,  and  never  wiil  for- 
c  fake  the  innocent.'  Thefe  people  who  now  ap- 
proached were  no  other,  reader,  than  a  fet  of  young 
fellows,  who  came  to  thefe  bufhcs  in  purfuit  or  2  di~ 
verfion  which  they  call  bird  batting.  This,  if  thou, 
art  ignorant  of  it  (as  perhaps  if  rl-jou  haft  never  tra- 
velled beyond  Kenfington,  lilington,  Hackney,  or 
the  Borough,  thou  in  ay  eft  be),  I  will  inform  thee,  is 
performed  by  holding  a  large  clap-net  before  a  lan- 
thorn,  and  at  the  fame  time  beating  the  bufresj  for 
the  birds,  when  they  are  diliurbed  from,  their  places 
of  reft,  or  rooft,  immediately  make  to  the  light, 
and  fo  are  enticed  within  the  net.  Adams,  imme- 
diately told  them  what  happened,  and  deiired  them, 
'  to  hold  the  lanthorn  to  the  face  of  the  man  on  the 

*  ground,  for  he  feared  he  had  fmote  him  fatally.' 
But  indeed  his  fears  were  frivolous  ;  for  the  fellow, 
though  he  had  been  dunned  by  the  laft  blow  he  re- 
ceived, had  long  fince  recovered  his  fenfes,  and  find- 
ing himfelf  quit  of  Adams,  had  liftened  attentively 
to  the  difcourfe  between  him  and  the  young  woman; 
for  whofe  departure  he  had  patiently  waited,  that  he 
might  likewife  withdraw  himfelf,  having  no  longer 
hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his  defires,  which  were  more- 
over almoft  as  well  cooled  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  they 
could  have  been  by  the  young  woman  herfelf,  had  he 
obtained  his  utmoft  wifh.  This  fellow,  who  had  a, 
readinefsatimprovingany  accident,  thought  he  might 
now  play  a  better  part  than  that  of  a  dead  man  ;  an<l 
accordingly,  the  moment  the  candle  was  held  to  ru's 
face,  he  leapt  up,  and  laying  hold  qn  Adams,  cried 
out,  *  No,  villain,  I  am  not  dead,  though  you  and 
'  your  wicked  whore  might  well  chink  me  fo,  after 
c  the  barbarous  cruelties  you  have  exercifed  on  me. 

*  Gentlemen,'  faid  he,  l  you  are  luckily  come  to  ir.e 
'  afliftance  of  a  poor  traveller,  who  would  otherwife 
6  have  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  this  vile  man 
f  and  woman,  who  led  me  hither  out  of  my  way  from, 
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*  the  high-road,  and  both  falling  on  me  have  ufed 
c  me  as  you  fee.'  Adams  was  going  to  anfwer,  when 
one  of  the  young  fellows  cried,  c  D — n  them,  let's 
f  carry  them  both  before  the  juftice.'  The  poor 
woman  began  to  tremble,  and  Adams  lifted  up  hie 
voice,  but  in  vain.  Three  or  four  of  them  laid  hands 
on  him,  and  one  holding  the  lanthorn  to  his  face,  they 
all  agreed,  "  he  had  the  moft  villanous  countenance 
tc  they  ever  beheld;"  and  an  attorney's  clerk  who 
was  of  the  company,  declared,  <c  He  was  fure  he  had 
fc  remembered  him  at  the  bar."  As  to  the  woman, 
her  hair  was  difhevelled  in  the  ftruggle  ;  and  her  nofe 
had  bled,  fo  that  they  could  not  perceive  whether 
me  was  handfome  or  ugly,  but  they  faid  her  flight 
plainly  difcovered  her  guilt.  And  fearching  her 
pockets,  as  they  did  thole  of  Adams,  for  money, 
which  the  fellow  faid  he  had  loft,  they  found  in  her 
pocket  a  purfe  with  fome  gold  in  it,  which  abun- 
dantly convinced  them,  efpecially  as  the  feilow 
offered  to  fwear  to  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  found  to 
have  no  more  than  one  halfpenny  about  him.  This 
the  clerk  faid,  «  was  a  great  prefumption  that  he 
(  was  an  old  offender,  by  cunningly  giving  all  the 
c  booty  to  the  woman,'  To  which  all  the  reft  rea- 
dily affented. 

This  accident  promifing  them  better  fport  than 
what  they  had  propofed,  they  quitted  their  intention, 
of  catching  birds,  and  unanimqufly  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  juftice  with  the  offenders.  Being  inform- 
ed what  a  defperate  fellow  Adams  was,  they  tied  his 
hands  behind  him  ;  and  having  hid  their  nets  among 
the  buihes,  and  the  lanthorn  being  carried  before 
them,  they  placed  the  two  prifoners  in  their  front, 
and  then  began  their  march  :  Adams  not  only  fub- 
mitting  patiently  to  his  own  fate,  but  comforting 
and  encouraging  his  companion  under  her  fuffer- 
ings. 

Whilst  they  were  on  their  way,  the  clerk  in- 
formed the  reft,  that  this  adventure  would  prove  a 

very 
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very  beneficial  one  j  for  that  they  would  be  all  en- 
titled to  their  proportions  of  80 1.  for  apprehending 
the  robbers.  This  occafioned  a  contention  concern- 
ing the  parts  which  they  had  feverally  borne  in  taking 
them  j  one  infilling  he  ought  to  have  the  greateft 
fhare;  for  he  had  firft  laid  his  hands  on  Adams;  an- 
other claiming  a  fuperior  part,  for  having  firft  held 
the  Janthorn  to  the  man's  face  on  the  ground,  by 
which,  he  faid, e  the  whole  was  difcover'd.'  The  clerk 
claimed  four-fifths  of  the  reward,  for  having  pro- 
pofed  to  fearch  the  prifoners  ;  and  like  wife  the  car- 
rying them  before  the  juftice;  he  faid,  c  Indeed,  in 

*  ftric~t  juftice,  he  ought  to  have  the  whole.'  Thefe 
claims,  however,  they  at  laft  confented  to  refer  to  a 
future  decifion,  but  feemed  all  to  agree  that  the  clerk 
Was  entitled  to  a  moiety.  They  then  debated  what 
money  mould  be  allotted  to  the  young  fellow,  who 
had  been  employed  only  in  holding  the  nets.  He 
very  modeftly  faid,  c  That  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
■£  large  proportion  would  fall  to  his  fhare,  but  hoped 
f  they  would  allow  him  fomething;  he  defired  them 

*  to  confider,  that  they  had  affigned  their  nets  to  his 
x  care,  which  prevented  him  from  being  as  forward 
4  as  any  in  laying  hold  of  the  robbers,'  (for  lb  thefe 
innocent  people  were  called)  {  that  if  he  had  not  oc- 
f  cupied  the  nets,  fome  other  muftj'  concluding  how- 
ever, c  that  he  fhould  be  contented  with  the  fmalleft 
(  Ihare  imaginable,  and  fhould  think  that  rather  their 
f  bounty  than  his  merit.'  But  they  were  all  unani- 
mous in  excluding  him  from  any  part  whatever,  the 
clerk   particularly  fwearing,    f  If  they   gave  him   a 

*  fhilling,  they  might  do  what  they  plea  fed  with  the 
crell;  fur  he  would  not  concern  himlelf  with  the 
e  affair.'  This  contention  was  lb  hot,  and  fo  totally 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  parties,  that  a  dex- 
trous nimble  thief,  had  he  been  in  Mr.  Adams's  fitu- 
ation,  would  have  taken  care  to  have  given  the 
juftice  no  trouble  that  evening.  Indeed,  it  required 
riot  the  art  of  a  Shepherd  to  efcape,  efpecially  as  the 

darknels 
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darknefs  of  the  night  would  have  fo  much  befriend- 
ed him  ;  but  Adams  trufted  racher  to  his  innocence 
than  his  heels,  and  without  thinking  of  flight,  which 
•was  eafy,  or  refiflance  (which  was  impoffible,  as 
there  were  fix  lufty  young  fellows,  befidts  the  vil-r 
lain  himfelf,  prefent)  he  walked  with  perfect  resig- 
nation the  way  they  thought  proper  to  conduct 
him. 

Adams  frequently  vented  himfelf  in  ejaculations 
during  their  journey ;  at  lafl  poor  Jofeph  Andrews 
occurring  to  his  mind,  he  could  not  refrain  fighing 
forth  his  name,  which  being  heard  by  his  companion 
in  affliction,  me  cried,  with  fome  vehemence,  '  Sure 

*  I  fhould   know  that  voice  j   you  cannot  certainly, 

*  Sir,  be  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  ?'  f  Indeed,  damfel/ 
fays  he,  f  that  is  my  name  ;  there  is  fomething  alfo 
'  in  your  voice,  which  perfuades  me  I  have  heard  it 

*  before.'  «  La  !  Sir,'  fays  (lie,  '  don't  you  remem- 
9  ber  poor  Fanny  ?'  '  How,  Fanny  !'  anfwered 
Adams,  <  indeed,  I  very  well  remember  you ;  what 

*  can  have  brought  you  hither?'  «  I  have  told  you, 
f  Sir,'  replied  me,  e  I  was  travelling  towards  Lon- 
e  don  j  but  I  thought  you  mentioned  Jofeph  An- 

*  drews,  pray  what  is  become  of  him  ?'    <  I  left  him, 

*  Child,  this  afternoon,'  faid  Adams,  c  in  the  ftage-  - 
(  coach,  in  his  way  towards  our  parifh,  whither  he  is 

f  aoino-  to  fee  you.'  '  To  fee  me  !  La,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered Fanny,  *  lure  you  jeer  me  j  what  mould  he 
<  be  going  to  fee  me  for  ?'  c  Can  you  afk  that  r* 
replied  Adams.  *  I  hope  Fanny  you  are  not  incon- 
4  itant ;  I  afiure  you  he  deferves  much  better  of 
(  you.'  '  La  !  Mr.  Adams,'  faid  Hie,  <  what  is  Mr. 
«  Jofeph  to  me  ?  I  am  fure  I  never  had  any  thing  to 

*  fay  to  him,  but  as  one  fellow-fervant  might  to  an- 
'  other.'  *  I  am  forry  to  hear  this,'  faid  Adams;, 
«  a  virtuous  paftion   for  a  young  man,   is  what  no 

*  woman  need  be  afhamed  of.  You  either  do  not  tell 
IF  me  truth,  or  you  are  falfe  to  a  very  worthy  man.' 
Adams  then  told  her  what  had  happened  at  the  inn, 

tcs 
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to  which  fhe  hftened  very  attentively  j  and  a  figh 
pften  efcaped  from  her,  notwithflanding  her  u  ir  oft 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  nor  could  fhe  •  •'evi  nt 
herielf  from  afking  athoufandqueftions,  which  would 
have  aflured  any  one  but  Adams,  who  never  faw  far- 
ther into  people  than  they  defired  to  let  him,  or  the 
truth  of  a  paiTion  fhe  endeavoured  to  conceal.  In- 
dee  ,  the  fact  was,  that  this  poor  girl  having  heard 
of  Jofrph?s  misfortune,  by  fome  of  the  fervants  be-c 
longing  to  the  coach,  which  we  have  formerly  men- 
tioned to  have  flopt  at  the  inn  while  the  poor  youth 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  that  inflant  abandoned  the 
cow  fhe  was  milking,  and  taking  with  her  a  little 
bundle  of  clothes  under  her  arm,  and  all  the  money 
fhe  was  worth  in  her  own  purfe,  without  confuhing 
any  one,  immediately  fet  forward,  in  purluit  of 
one,  whom,  notwithflanding  her  lhynefs  to  the  par- 
fon,  fhe  loved  with  inexpreffible  violence,  thouoh 
with  the  pureft  and  molt  delicate  paflion.  This 
fhynefs,  therefore,  as  we  truft  it  will  recommend  her 
character  to  all  our  female  readers,  and  not  greatly 
furprize  fuch  of  our  males  as  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  younger  part  of  the  other  fex,  we  lhall  no; 
give  ourfelyes  any  trouble  to  vindicate. 


C  II  A  P. 
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What  happened  to   them  while  before  the  jujlice.     A 
chapter  very  jail  of  learning, 

THEIR  fellow-travellers  were  fo  engaged  in 
the  hot  difpute  concerning  the  divifion  of  the 
reward  for  apprehending  thefe  innocent  people,  that 
they  attended  very  little  to  their  difcourfe.  They  were 
now  arrived  at  the  juftice's  houfe,  and  had  fent  one 
of  his  fervants  in  to  acquaint  his  worfhip,  that  they 
had  taken  two  robbers,  and  brought  them  before  him. 
Thejuflice,  who  was  juft  returned  from  a  fox-chace, 
and  had  not  yet  finifhed  his  dinner,  ordered  them  to 
carry  the  prifoners  into  the  (table,  whither  they  were 
attended  by  all  the  fervants  in  the  houfe,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flocked  together 
to  fee  them,  with  as  much  curiofity  as  if  there  was 
fomething  uncommon  to  befeen,  or  that  a  rogue  did 
not  look  like  other  people. 

The  juftice  now  being  in  the  height  of  his  mirth 
and  his  cups,  bethought  himfelf  of  the  prifoners  j 
and  telling  his  company,  he  believed  they  fliould  have 
good  fport  in  their  examination,  he  ordered  them  into 
his  prefence.  They  had  no  fooner  entered  the  room, 
than  he  began  to  revile  them,  faying,  {  That  rob- 
'  beries  on  the  highway  wrere  now  grown  fo  frequent, 
'  that  people  could  not  fleep  fafely  in  their  beds,  and 
'  affured  them  they  both  fhould  be  made  examples  of 
f  at  the  enfuing  afTizes.'  After  he  had  gone  on  fome 
time  in  this  manner,  he  was  reminded  by  his  clerk, 
f  That  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the  depofitions  of 
c  the  witneffes  againft  them/  Which  he  bid  him 
do,  and  he  would  light  his  pipe  in  the  mean  time, 
Whilft  the  clerk  was  employed  in  writing  down  the 
depofition  of  the  fellow  who  had  pretended  to  be 

robbed., 
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robbed,  the  juftiee  employed  himfelf  in  cracking  jefts 
on  poor  Fanny,  in  which  he  was  feconded  by  all  the 
company  at  table.     One  afked,  *  Whether  (he  was  to 

*  be  indicted  for  a  highwayman  V  Another  whifper- 
ed  in  her  ear,  '  If  fhe  had  not  provided  herfelf  a 
«  great  belly,  he  was  at  her  fervice.'  A  third  faid, 
'  He  warranted  me  was  a  relation  of  Turpin.'  To 
which  one  of  the  company,  a  great  wit,  making  his 
head,  and  then  his  fides,  anfwered,  f  He  believed  fhe 
c  was  nearer  related  to  Turpisj'  at  which  there  was 
an  univerfal  laugh.  They  were  proceeding  thus  with 
the  poor  girl,  when  fomebody  fmoking  the  caflbck 
peeping  forth  from  under  the  great  coat  of  Adams, 
cried  out,  *  What  have  we  here,  a  parfon  ?'  e  HoWj 
f  firrah,'  fays  the  juftice,  c  do  you  go  robbing  in  the 

*  drefs  of  a  clergyman  ?   let  me  tell  you,  your  habit 

*  will  not  entitle  you  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.' 

*  Yes,'  faid  the  witty  fellow,  f  he  will  have  one  be- 
c  nefit  of  clergy,  he  will  be  exalted  above  the  heads 

*  of  the  people  -,'  at  which  there  was  a  fecond  laugh. 
And  now  the  witty  fpark,  feeing  his  jokes  take,  be- 
gan to  rife  in  fpirits ;  and  turning  to  Adams,  chal- 
lenged him  to  cap  verfes,  and  provoking  him  by 
giving  the  firft  blow,  he  repeated, 

Molle  meum  levibus  cord  eft  vilebik  telis. 

Upon  which  Adams,  with  a  look  full  of  ineffable 
contempt,  told  him,  '  He  deferved  fcourging  for  his 

*  pronunciation.'  The  witty  fellow  anfwered,  l  What 
'  do  you  deferve,  doctor,  for  not  being  able  to  an- 
(  fwer  the  tirft  time  ?  Why,  I'll  jj,ive  you  one  you 
4  blockhead — with  an  S. 

■  Si  licet ,  ut  fuhum  fpetlatur  in  ignibus  baurum. 

c  What  can'ft  not  with  an  M  neither  ?  Thou  art 
'  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  parfon.  —  Why  did'ft  nor  ileal 
<  fome  of  r.he  parfon 's  Latin  as  well  as  his  gown  ?' 
Another  at  the  table  then  anfwered,  <  If  he  had,  you 

*  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  -,  I  remember 

2  '  you 
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'  you  at  the  college  a  very  devil  at  this  fport  -,  I  hdvt 

*  ieen  you  catch  a  frefh  m^n;  for  nobody  that  knew 

*  you  would   engage  with   you.'      f  I  have  f 

*  thole  things  now,'  cried  the  wir.  '  I  believe  I 
'  could  have  done  pretty  well  formerly.' — Let's  lee$ 
1  what  did  I  end  with — an  M  again — ay 

Mar st  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. 

*  I  could  have  done  it  once.' •  Ah  !  Evil  betide 

*  you,  and  fo  you  can  now,'  faid  the  other,  '  nobody 
c  in  this  country  will  undertake  you.'  Adams  could 
hold  no  longer  j  *  Friend,'  faid  he,  '  I  have  a  boy 
c  not  above  eight  years  old,  who  would  inftruft  thee, 

*  that  the  laft  verfe  runs  thus  : 

Ut  funt  Divorum,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. 

*  I'll  hold  thee  a  guinea  of  that,-'  faid  the  wir,  throw* 
ing  the  money  on  the  table. e  And  I'll  go  your 

*  halves,'  cries  the  other.  '  Done,'  aniwered  Adams j 
but  upon  applying  to  his  pocket,  he  was  forced  to 
retract,  and  own  he  had  no  money  about  him;  which 
fet  them  all  a  laughing,  and  confirmed  the  triumph 
of  his  adverfary,  which  was  not  moderate,  any  more 
than  the  approbation  he  met  with  from  the  whole 
company^  who  told  Adams,  he  muft  go  a  little  longer 
to  fchool,  before  he  ventured  to  attack  that  gentle- 
man in  Latin. 

The  clerk  having  finifhed  the  depofitions,  as  well 
of  the  fellow  himfelf,  as  of  thofe  who  apprehended 
the  priloners,  delivered  them  to  thejufticej  who 
having  fworn  the  feveral  witnefifes,  without  reading 
a  fyllable,  ordered  his  clerk  to  make  the  mittimus. 

Adams  then  faid,  c  He  hoped  he  mould  not  be 
■*  condemned  unheard.'  {  No,'  no,'  cries  thejuftice^ 
c  you  will  be  afked  what  you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf, 
c  when  you  come  on  your  trial :  we  are  not  trying 
(  you  now;  I  mail  only  commit  you  to  gaol  j  if  you 

*  can  prove  your  innocence  at  Size,  you  will  be  found 

*  Ignoramus,  and  fo  no  harm  done.'     '  Is  it  no  pu- 

4  c  nifhment. 
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e  nifhment,  Sir,  for  an  innocent  man  to  lie  fever.il 

c  months  in  gaol  ?'  cries  Adams :  *  I  beg  you  would 

f  at  ieaft  hear  me  before  you  fign  the  mittimus.' 

c  What  fignifies  all  you  can  fay?'  fays  the  juftice, 

c  is  it  not  here  in  black  and  white  againft  you  ?   I 

c  mud  tell  you,  you  are  a  very  impertinent  fellow,  to 

*  take  up  fomuch  of  my  time. — So  make  hafte  with, 
«  his  mittimus.' 

The  clerk  now  acquainted  thejuftice,  that  among 
other  fufpicious  things,  as  a  penknife,  ,&c.  found  in 
Adams's  pocket,  they  had  difcovered  a  book  written, 
as  he  apprehended,  in  cyphers  ;  for  no  one  could  read 
a  word  in  it.     f  Ay,'   lays  the  juftice,  f  the  fellow 

*  may  be  more  than  a  common  robber,  he  may  be  in 
c  a  plot  againft  the  government — Produce  the  book.' 
Upon  which  the  poor  manufcript  of  TEfchylus,  which 
Adams  had  tranfcribed  with  his  own  hand,  was 
brought  forth;  and  the  juftice  looking  at  it,  fhook  his 
head,  and  turning  to  the  prifoner,  afked  the  meaning 
of  thofe  cyphers.  f  Cyphers  !'  anfwered  Adams,  c  it 
'  is  a  manufcript  of  JEfchylus.'  *  Who  ?  who  ?'  faid 
the  juftice.  Adams  repeated,  '  JEfchylus.'  *  That 
'  is  an  outlandifh  name,'  cried  the  clerk.  '  A  ficti- 
f  tious  name  rather,  I  believe,'  faid  thejuftice.  One 
of  the  company  declared  it  looked  very  much  like 
Greek.  f  Greek  ?'  faid  the  juftice,  *  why  'tis  all 
c  writing.'  f  No,'  fays  the  other,  f  I  don't  pofitively 
c  fay  it  is  fo  j  for  it  is  a  very  long  time  fince  I  have 
c  feen  any  Greek/  «  There's  one,'  fays  he,  turning 
to  the  parfon  of  the  parifh,  who  was  prefent,  *  will 
f  tell  us  immediately.'  The  parfon  taking  up  the 
book,  and  putting  on  his  fpectacles  and  gravity  to- 
gether, muttered  fome  words  to  himlelf,  and  then 
pronounced  aloud — f  Ay,  indeed,  it  is  a  Greek  ma- 
c  nufcript,  a  very  fine  piece  of  antiquity.  I  make  no 
c  doubt  but  it  was  ftolen  from  the  fame  clergyman 
c  from  whom  the  rogue  took  the  caifock.'     ■  Whac 

*  did   the  rafcal  mean  by   his  TEfchylus  ?'  fays  the 
juftice*     «  Pooh  !'  anfwered  the  doctor,  with  a  con- 
temptuous 
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temptuous  grin,  c  do  you  think  that  fellow  knows 

*  any  thing  of  this  book  ?  TEfchylus  !  ho  !  ho  !  I  fee 

*  now  what  it  is — A  manufcript  of  one  of  the  fathers. 

*  I  know  a  nobleman  who  would  give  a  great  deal 
'  of  money  for  fuch  a  piece  of  antiquity. — Ay,  ay, 

*  queftion  and  anfwer.  The  beginning  is  the  cate- 
«  chifm  in  Greek. — Ay, — Ay, — Pollaki  toi — What's 
«  your  name  V — c  Ay,  what's  your  name  ?'  fays  the 
iuftice   to  Adams,  who  anfwered,  c  It  is  iEfchylus, 

*  and  I  will  maintain  it.' — c  O  !  it  is,'  fays  the  juf- 
tice,  e  make  Mr.  iEfchylus  his  mittimus.  I  will 
1  teach  you  to  banter  me  with  a  falfe  name.' 

One  of  the  company  having  looked  ftedfaftly  at 
Adams,  afked  him,  f  If  he  did  not  know  lady  Boo- 

*  by  ?'  Upon  which,  Adams  prefently  calling  him  to 
mind,  anfwered  in   a  rapture,  l  O  fquire  !  are  you 

*  there  I  I  believe  you  will  inform  his  worfhip  I  am 

*  innocent.'  s  I  can  indeed  fay,'  replied  the  fquire, 
s  that  I  am  very  much  furprized  to  fee  you  in  this 
5  fituation  ;'  and  then  addrefiing  himfelf  to  thejuf- 
tice,  he  laid,  <  Sir,   I  aflure  you,  Mr.  Adams  is  a 

*  clergyman,  as  he  appears,  and  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  good  character.  I  wi(h  you  would  enquire  a 
little  farther  into  this  affair ;  for  I  am  convinced 
of  his  innocence*'  f  Nay,'  fays  thejuflice,  (  if  he' 
is  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  fure  he  is  innocent,  I 
don't  defire  to  commit  him,  not  I ;  I  will  commit 
the  woman  by  herfelf,  and  take  your  bail  for  the 
gentleman:  look  into  the  book,  clerk,  and  fee  how 

O  ... 

it  is  to  take  bail ;  come — and  make  the  mittimus 
for  the  woman  as  fa  ft  as  you  can.'  f  Sir,'  cries 
Adams,  '  I  allure  you,  fhe  is  as  innocent  as  myfelf." 
«  Perhaps,'  faid  the  fquire,  '  there  may  be  fome 
miftake  ;  pray  let  us  hear  Mr.  Adams's  relation/ 
With  all  my  heart,'  anfwered  the  juftice,  c  and 
give  the  gentleman  a  glafsto  whet  his  whittle  be- 
fore he  begins.  I  know  how  to  behave  myfelf  to 
gentlemen  as  well  as  another.  Nobody  can  fay  I 
have  committed  a  gentleman,  fmce  I  have  been 

«in 
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f  in  the  commiflion.'  Adams  then  began  the  narra- 
tive, in  which,  though  he  was  very  prolix,  he  was 
uninterrupted,  urilefs  by  feveral  hums  and  ha's  of 
the  juftice,  and  his  defire  to  repeat  thofe  parts  which 
feemed  to  him  inoft  material.  When  he  had  finifh- 
ed,  the  juftice,  who,  on  what  the  fquire  had  faid, 
believed  every  iyllable  of  his  ftory  on  his  bare  af- 
firmation, notwithstanding  the  depofitions  on  oath 
to  the  contrary,  began  to  let  lcofe  feveral  rogues 
and  rafcals  againft  the  witnefs,  whom  he  ordered  to 
(land  forth,  but  in  vain;  the  faid  witnefs,  long  fince 
finding  what  turn  matters  were  like  to  take,  had. 
privily  withdrawn,  without  attending  the  ifTue. 
The  juftice  now  flew  into  a  violent  pafiion,  anefwas 
hardly  prevailed  with  not  to  commit  the  innocenc 
fellows,  who  had  been  impofed  on  as  well  as  him- 
felf.     He  fwore,  c  They  had  beft  find  out  the  fel- 

*  low  who   was  guilty   of  perjury,  and   bring  him 

*  before  him  within  two  days,  or  he  would  bind  them 
c  all  over  to  their  good  behaviour.'  They  all  pro- 
mifed  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  that  purpofe, 
and  were  difmiffed.  Then  the  juftice  infilled,  that 
Mr.  Adams  fhould  fit  down  and  take  a  glafs  with, 
him  j  and  the  parfo'n  of  the  parilh  delivered  him 
back  the  manufcript  without  faying  a  word  j  nor 
would  Adams,  who  plainly  difcerned  his  ignorance, 
expofe  it.  As  for  Fanny,  fhe  was,  at  her  own  re- 
queft,  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  maid-fervant 
of  the  houfe,  who  helped  her  to  new  drefs,  and  clean 
herfelf. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  not  been  long 
feated,  before  they  were  alarmed  with  a  horrible  up- 
roar from  without,  where  the  perfons  who  had  ap- 
prehended Adams  and  Fanny,  had  been  regaling,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe,  with  the  juftice 's 
ftrong  beer.  Thefe  were  all  fallen  together  by  the 
ears,  and  were  curling  each  other  without  any  mercy. 
The  juftice  himfelf  [allied  our,  and  with  the  dignity 
©f  his  prefence  foon  put  an  end  to  the  fray.     Oji  his 

\r0L.  V.  N  return 
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return  into  the  parlour,  he  reported,  c  That  the  oc-* 

*  cafion  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  other  than  a  difpute, 
'  to  whom,  if  Adams  had  been  convicted,  the  greater 
f  ihare  of  the  reward  for  apprehending  him  had  be- 
'  longed.'  All  the  company  laughed  at  this,  except 
Adams,  who,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  fetched 
a  deep  groan,  and  faid,  *  He  was  concerned  to  fee  {o 
c  litigious  a  temper  in  men.  That  he  remembered  a 

*  ftory  fomething  like  it  in  one  of  the  parifhes  where 
'  his  cure  lay:  There  was,'  continued  he,  f  a  com- 
1  petition  between  three  young  fellows  for  the  place 
(  of  the  clerk,  which  I  difpofed  of,  to  the  bed  of 
(  my  abilities,  according  to  merit ;  that  is,  I  gave 

*  it  ?o  him  who  had  the  happieit  knack  at  fetting  a 

*  pfalm.  The  clerk  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  in  his 
c  place,  rhan  a  contention  began  between  the  two 

*  difappointed  candidates  concerning  their  excel- 
*■  lence,  each  contending,  on  whom,  had  they  two 
c  been   the  only  competitors,    my  election   would 

<  have  fallen.  This  difpute  frequently  difturbed 
c  the  congregation,  and   introduced   a  difcord  into 

*  the  pfalmody,  till  I  was  forced  to  fiience  them 
f  both.  But,  alas !  the  litigious  fpirit  could  not 
«  be  Mined  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  vent  itfelf 
c  in  ringing,  it  now  broke  forth  in  fighting.  It 
(  produced   many  battles  (for  they  were  very  near 

<  a  match),  and,  I  believe,  would  have  ended  fa- 
c  tally,  had  not  the  death  of  the  clerk  given  me  an 
«  opportunity  to  promote  one'of  them  to  his  place  5 

<  which  prefently  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  and 
c  entirely  reconciled  the  contending  parties.'  Adams 
then  proceeded  to  make  forne  philofophical  obfer- 
vationS  on  the  folly  of  growing  warm  in  difputes, 
in  which  neither  party  is  interested.  He  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  vigorously  to  fmokingj  and  a  long 
fiience  enfued,  which  was  at  length  broke  by  ^the 

ice  j  who  began  to  fmg  forth  his  own  praifes,  and 
to  value  himfelf  exceedingly  on  his  nice  difcernment 
in  the  caufe  which  had  lately  been  before  him.     He 

was 
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was  quickly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Adams,  between 
whom  and  his  worfhip  a  difpute  now  arofe,  whether 
he  ought  not,  in  ltriclnefs  of  law,  to  have  com- 
mitted him,  the  laid  Adams;  in  which  the  latter 
maintained,  he  ought  to  have  been  committed,  and 
the  juftice  as  vehemently  held  he  ought  not.  This 
had  moil  probably  produced  a  quarrel  '(for  both 
were  very  violent  and  pofitive  in  their  opinions), 
had.  not  Fanny  accidentally  heard,  that  a  young 
fellow  was  going  from  the  juuice's  houfe  to  the 
very  inn  where  the  ilage-coach,  in  which  Jofeph 
was,  put  up.  Upon  this  news,  fhe  immediately 
fent  for  the  parfon  out  of  the  parlour.  Adams,  when 
he  found  her  refolute  to  go  (though  fhe  would  not 
own  the  reafon,  but  pretended  fhe  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  faces  of  thofe  who  had  fufpected  her  of  fuch 
a  crime),  was  as  fully  determined  to  go  with  her ; 
he  accordingly  took  leave  of  the  juftice  and  com- 
pany, and  fo  ended  a  difpute  in  which  the  law  feem- 
ed  fhamefully  to  intend  to  fet  a  magistrate  and  a 
divine  together  by  the  ears. 


N  2  C  II  A  P. 
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C  EI  A  P.     XII. 

A  very  delightful  adventure,  as  well  to  the  ferfons  con" 
cerned,  as  to  the  good-natured  reader. 

AD  AIMS,  Fanny,  and  the  guide,  fet  out  toge- 
ther, about  one  in  the  morning,  the  moon  be- 
ing then  juft  nfen.  They  had  not  gone  above  a  mile, 
before  a  rnoft  violent  ftorm  of  rain  obliged  them  to 
take  fhelter  in  an  inn,  or  rather  alehoufe  :  where 
Adams  immediately  procured  himfelf  a  good  fire,  a 
toatl  and  ale,  and  a  pipe,  and  began  to  fmoke  with, 
great  content,  utterly  forgetting  every  thing  that 
had  happened. 

Fanny  fat  likewife  down  by  the  fire  3  but  was 
much  more  impatient  at  the  ftorm.  She  prefently 
engaged  the  eyes  of  the  hod,  his  wife,  the  maid  of 
the  hcufe,  and  the  young  fellow  who  was  their 
guide  ;  they  all  conceived  they  had  never  feen  any 
thing  half  fo  handfome;  and  indeed,  reader,  if  thou 
art  of  an  amorous  hue,  I  advile  you  to  fkip  over  the 
next  paragraph ;  which,  to  render  our  hiftory  per- 
fect, we  are  obliged  to  kt  down,  humbly  hoping, 
that  we  may  efcape  the  fate  of  Pygmalion  j  for  if  it 
mould  happen  to  us,  or  to  thee,  to  be  it  ruck  with 
this  pifture,  we  mould  be  perhaps  in  as  helplefs  a 
condition  as  NarcifTus ;  and  might  fay  to  ourfelves, 
quod  petis  eft  nufquam.     Or,  if  the  fined  features  in 

it  fhould  fet  lady  's  image  before  our  eyes,  we 

mould  be  ftill  in  as  bad  a  fituation,  and  might  fay 
to  our  defires,  Ceelum  ipjum  petimus  Jlultitia. 

Fanny  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age  ; 
me  was  tall,  and  delicately  fhaped  ;  but  not  one  of 
thofe  (lender  young  women,  who  feem  rather  intend- 
ed to  hang  up  in  the  hall  of  an  anatomift,  than  for 
any  other  purpofe.     On  the  contrary,  me  was  fo 

plump* 
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plump,  that  fhe  Teemed  burding  through  her  tight 
(lays,    efpecially    in  the    part    which    confined   her 
fwelling  breads.     Nor  did  her  hips  want  the  adift- 
ance  of  a  hoop  to  extend  them.     The  exact  fhape 
of  her  arms  denoted  the  form  of  thofe  limbs  which 
fhe  concealed  j  and  though  they  were  a  little  red- 
dened by  her  labour;   yet,   if  her  fleeve  flipt  above 
her  elbow,  or  her  handkerchief  difcovered  any  part 
cf  her  neck,  a  whitenefs  appeared  which  the  fined 
Italian  paint  would   be  unable  to  reach.     Her  hair 
was  of  a  chelhut  brown,   and   nature  had  been  ex- 
tremely lavifh  to  her  of  it,  which  fhe  had  cut,   and 
on  Sundays  ufed  to  curl  down  her  neck  in  the  mo- 
dern fafhion.     Her  forehead  was  high,  her  evebrows 
arched,  and  rather  full    than  otherwife.     Her  eyes 
black  and  fparklingj  her  nofe  jud   inclining  to  the 
Roman  ;  .her  lips  red  and  moid,  and  her  underlip, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ladies,  too  pouting. 
Her  teeth  were  white,   but  not  exactly  even.     The 
fmall-pox  had  left  one  only  mark  on  her  chin,  which 
was  fo  large,  it  might  have  been  mirraken  for  a  dim- 
ple, had  not  her  left  cheek  produced  one  fo  near  a 
neighbour  to  it,  that   the   former  ferved  only  for  a 
foil  to  the  latter.      Her  complexion  was  fair,  a  little 
injured    by    the    fun,   but    overfpread    with    fuch    a 
bloom,  that  the  fined  ladies  would  have  exchanged 
all  their  white  for  it :  add  to  thefe  a  countenance, 
in  which,  though  fhe  was  extremely  bafhful,  a  fen- 
fibility  appeared  almod  incredible;  and  a  fweetnefs, 
whenever  die  fmilcd,  beyond  either  imitation  or  de- 
fcription.     To  conclude  all,  die  had  a  natural  gen- 
tility,  fuperior  to  the  acquifuion  of  arc^  and   which 
furprized  all  who  beheld  her. 

This  lovely  creature  was  fitting  bv  the  fire  with 
Adams,  when  her  attention  was  fuddenly  engaged 
by  a  voice  from  an   inner  room,  which  lung  the 


following  fong  : 
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The     SON  G. 

qAT,  Chloe,  where  mujl  the  fwain  ftrayx 
*3      Who  is  by  thy  beauties  undone > 
To  waflo  their  remembrance  away, 

To  what  dijiant  Lethe  mujl  run  ? 
The  wretch  who  is  fentenc'd  to  die, 

May  efcape,  and  leave  jufiice  behind , 
From  his  country  perhaps  he  may  fly  ; 

Bui  O  can  he  fly  from  his  mind ! 

O  rapture!  unthough  t  -  of  before  y 

To  be  thus  of  Chloe  poffeft  j 
Norfhe,  nor  no  tyrant's  hard  power, 

Her  image  can  tear  from  my  breaft. 
But  felt  not  Narciffus  more  joy, 

With  his  eyes  he  beheld  his  lov'd  charms  ? 
Tot  what  he  beheld,  the  fond  boy 

More  eagerly  wijtid  in  his  arms. 

Jictv  can  it  thy  dear  image  be, 

Which  fills  thus  my  bofom  with  woe  ? 
Can  aught  bear  refemb lance  to  thee, 

Which  grief  and  not  joy  can  beftow  ? 
This  counterfeit  fnatch  from  my  hearty 

Te  powers,  tho*  with  torment  1  rave2 
Tho'  mortal  will  prove  the  fell  f mart, 

I  then  floall  find  reft  in  my  grave. 

Ah  !  fee  the  dear  nymph  o'er  the  plain 

Come  fmiling  and  tripping  along, 
A  thoufand  loves  dance  in  her  train  j 

The  graces  around  her  all  throng. 
To  meet  her  f oft  Zephyr  us  flies, 

And  wafts  all  the  f  meets  from  the  flowers  j 
Ah  rogue  !  whilft  he  kiffes  her  eyes, 

More  fweets  from  her  breath  he  devours. 

My 
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My  foul,  whilft  I  gaze,  is  on  fire, 

But  her  looks  were  fo  tender  and  kind ; 
My  hope  almojl  reach* d  my  defire. 

And  left  lame  defpair  far  behind. 
Tranf ported  with  madnefs  I  flew, 

And  eagerly  feiz'd  on  my  blifs  ; 
Her  bofom  but  half  fihe  withdrew, 

But  half  fhe  refused  my  fond  kifs. 

Advances  like  thefe  made  me  hold, 

1  whifper'd  her,  Love — -we're  alone, 
The  reft  let  immortals  unfold, 

No  language  can  tell  but  their  own. 
Ah  !  Cblce  exptring,  I  crfd, 

How  long  I  thy  cruelty  bore  ? 
Ah  I 

I 


!  Strephon,  fhe  blufloir.g  reply  d, 
Yen  ne'er  was  fo  prefiirg  before. 


Adams  had  been  ruminating  all  this  time  on  a  paf- 
fage  in  JEfchylus,  without  attending  in  the  leaft  to 
the  voice,  though  one  of  the  molt  melodious  that 
ever  was  heard  ;  when,  calling  his  eyes  on  Fanny, 
he  cried  out,  c  Blefs  us,  you  look  extremely  pale  1' 
«  Pale  !  Mr.  Adams,'  fays  fhej  «  O  Jefus  !'  and  fell 
backwards  in  her  chair.  Adams  jumped  up,  flung 
his  JEfchylus  into  the  (ire,  and  fell  a  roaring  to  the 
people  of  the  houfe  for  help.  He  foon  lummoned 
every  one  into  the  room,  and  the  fonglter  among 
the  reft;  but,  O  reader!  when  this  nightin. 
who  was  no  other  than  Jofeph  Andrews  himfelf,  law 
his  beloved  Fanny  in  the  fituation  we  have  describ- 
ed her,  canll  thou  conceive  the  agitations  of  his 
mind  ?  If  thou  canft  not,  wave  that  medication  to 
I         d  his  happinefs,  when  cl  her  in  his  arms, 

he  found  life  and  blood  returning  into  her  che< 
when  he  law  her  open  her  beloved  eyes,  and   h 
her  with  the  fofteli  accent  whifper,  '  Are  you  Jo- 
(  feph  Andrews  ?'   f  Art  thou  my  ?'  he  an- 

swered eagerly,  and    |  CO   his   heart,  he 

N  4  imprinted 
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imprinted   numberlefs   kifles  on   her  lips,   without 
considering  who  were  prefent. 

If  prudes  are  off*  nded  at  the  lufcioufnefs  of  this 
picture,  they  may  take  their  eyes  off  from  it,  and  fur- 
vey  parfon  Adams  dancing  about  the  room  in  a  rap- 
ture of  joy.  Some  philoibpher^  may  perhaps  doubra 
whether  he  was  not  the  happielt  of  the  three  ;  for 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  enjoyed  the  bleffings  which 
exulting  in  the  breafis  of  both  the  other  two, 
together  with  his  own.  But  we  fhali  leave  fuch  dif- 
quiiitions  as  too  deep  for  us,  to  thofe  who  are  build- 
ing fome  favourite  hypothecs,  which  they  will  refufe 
no  metaphyseal  rubbifh  to  erect  and  fupport :  for 
our  part,  we  give  it  clearly  on  the  fide  of  Jofeph, 
whole  happinels  was  not  only  greater  than  the  par- 
fqn's,  but  of  longer  duration  j  for  as  foon  as  the  rirfi 
tumults  of  Adams's  rapture  were  over,  he  caft  his 
eyes  towards  the  fire,  where  iEfchylus  lay  expiring  ; 
and  immediately  refcued  the  pcor  remains,  to  wit, 
the  iheepfkin  covering  of  his  dear  friend,  which  was 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  had  been  his  infe- 
panble  companion  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Fanny  had  no  fooner  perfectly  recovered  herfelf, 
than  fhe  began  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  her  tranf- 
pcrts ;  and  reflecting  on  what  fhe  had  done  and  fuf-' 
fered  in  th~  prefence  of  fo  many,  fhe  was  immedi- 
ately covered  with  confufion  >  and  pufliing  Jofeph 
gentlv  from  her,  fhe  begged  him  to  be  quiet ;  nor 
would  admit  of  either  kifs  or  embrace  any  longer. 
Then  feeing  Mrs.  Slipflop,  0se  curt'fied,  and  offered 
to  advance  to  her}  but  that  high  woman  would  not 
return  her  curt'fes;  but  cafting  her  eyes  another  way, 
immediately  withdrew  into  another  room,  mutter- 
ing as  (lie  went3  (lie  wondered  who  the  creature  was. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

A  differtation  concerning  high  people  and  Io~j:  people,  with 
Mrs.  Siipflop'5  departure  in  no  very  good  temper  of 
mind,  and  the  evil  plight  in  which  fhe  left  Adams 
and  his  company. 

T  will  doubtlefs  feem  extremely  odd  to  many 
readers,  that  Mrs.  Slipflop,  who  had  lived  feveral 
years  in  the  fame  houfewith  Fanny,  mould,  in  a  fnort 
feparation,  utterly  forget  her.  And  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  fhe  remembered  her  very  well.  As  we  would 
not  willing!.,  therefore,  that  any  thing  (hould  appear 
unnatural  in  this  our  hillory,  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain  the  reafons  of  her  conduct;  nor  do  we  doubt 
being  able  to  fatisfy  the  moft  curious  reader,  that 
Mrs.  SlipQop  did  not  in  the  leaft  deviate  from  the 
common  r.  >ad  in  this  behaviour;  and  indeed,  had 
fhe  done  otherwife,  fhe  mult  have  defcended  below 
herfelf,  and  would  have  very  juftly  been  liable  to 
cenfure. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  di- 
vided into  lwo  forts  of  people,  to  wit,  High  people 
and  Low  people.  As  by  high  people  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  mean  perfons  literally  born  higher  in 
their  di mentions  than  the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  nor  me- 
taphorically thofe  of  exalted  characters  or  abilities; 
fo  by  low  people  I  cannot  be  conftrued  to  intend  the 
reverie.  High  people  fignify  no  other  than  people  of 
fafhion,  and  low  people  thofe  of  no  falhion.  Now 
this  word  Fafhion  hath  by  long  ufe  loft  its  original 
meaning,  from  which  at  prefent  it  gives  us  a  very 
different  idea;  for  I  am  deceived,  if  by  perfons  of 
falhion,  we  do  not  generally  include  a  conception  of 
birth  and  accomplishments  fuperior  to  the  herd  of 
mankind;    whereas,  in  reality,  nothing  more  was 

originally 
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originally  meant  by  a  pcrfon  of  fafhion,  than  a  per- 
fon  who  dreft  himfelf  in  the  fafhion  of  the  times  ; 
the  word  really  and  truly  fignifies  no  more  at 
this  day.  Now  the  world  being  thus  divided  into 
people  of  fafhion,  and  people  or  no  fafhion,  a  fierce 
contention  arofe  between  them  ;  nor  would  thofe  of 
one  party,  to  avoid  fufpioion,  be  fcen  pubiickly  to 
fpeak  to  thofe  of  the  other,  though  they  often  held 
a  very  good  correfpondence  in  private.  In  this 
contention,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  party  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  for  whilil  the  people  of  fafhion  feized  fe- 
veral  places  to  their  own  ufe,  fuch  as  courts,  afiem- 
blies,  operas,  balls,  &c.  the  people  of  no  fafhion, 
befides  one  royal  place,  called  his  majefty's  bear- 
garde  .  been  in  conftant  pofleffion  of  all  hops, 
fairs,  revels,  &c.  Two  places  have  been  agreed  to 
be  divided  between  them,  namely,  the  church  and 
the  playhoufe;  where  they  fegreg.ue  themfelves 
from  each  other  in  a  remarkable  manner;  for  as  the 
people  of  fafhion  exalt  themfelves  at  church  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  of  no  fafhion;  fo  in  the 
playhoufe  they  abafe  themfelves  in  the  fame  degree 
under  their  feet.  This  distinction  I  have  never  met 
with  any  one  able  to  account  for  :  It  is  fufricient, 
that  fo  far  from  looking  on  each  other  as  brethren 
in  the  Chriftian  language,  they  feein  fcarce  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  of  the  fame  fpecies.  This  the 
terms  "  ftrange  perfons,  people  one  does  not  know, 
<s  the  creature,  wretches,  beads,  Brutes,"  and  many 
other  appellations  evidently  ^demonstrate ;  which 
I  .  Slipflop  having  often  heard  her  mifirefs  ufe, 
thought  ine  had  alfo  a  right  to  ufe  in  her  turn  ;  and 
perhaps  fhe  was  not  miflaken  ;  for  thefe  two  parties, 
efpecialiy  thofe  bordering  nearly  on  each  other,  to 
loweft  of  the  high,  and  the  higheit  of  the 
low,  often  change  their  parties  according  to  place 
;  rime;  for  thofe  who  are  people  of  fafhion  in 
<  ;>lace,  are  often  people  of  no  faihion  in  another. 
j  ■            h  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be  unplealant 

ta 
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to  furvey  the  picture  of  dependence  like  a  kind  of 
ladder  :  as  for  inftance  j  early  in  the  morning  arifes 
the  poftilion,  or  fome  other  boy,  which  great  fami- 
lies, no  more  than  great  (hips,  are  without,  and  falls 
to  brufhing  the  clothes,  and  cleaning  the  (noes  of 
John  the  footman,  who  being  dreft  himfelf,  applies 
his  hands  to  the  fame  labours  for  Mr.  Second-hand, 
the  fquire's  gentleman  j  the  gentleman  in  the  like 
manner,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  attends  the  fquire; 
the  fquire  is  no  fooner  equipped,  than  he  attends  the 
levee  of  my  lord  ;  which  is  no  fooner  over,  than  my 
lord  himfelf  is  ken  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite, 
who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears 
himfelf  to  pay  homage  to  the  levee  of  his  fovereign. 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  this  whole  ladder  of  depend- 
ence, any  one  ftep  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
other,  than  the  fir  ft  from  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  to  a  phi- 
lofopher  the  queftion  might  only  feem,  whether  you 
would  chufe  to  be  a  great  man  at  fix  in  the  morning 
or  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  And  yet  there  are 
fcarce  two  of  thefe,  who  do  not  think  the  lead  fa- 
miliarity with  the  perfons  below  them  a  condefcen- 
fion,  and  if  they  were  to  go  one  ftep  farther,  a  de- 
gradation. 

And  now,  reader,  I  hope  thou  wilt  pardon  this 
long  digreflion,   which  feemed  to  me  necefiary  to 
vindicate  the  great  character  of  Mrs.  Slipfiop,  from 
what  low  people,  who  have  never  ken  high  people, 
might  think  an  abfurdity;   but  we  who  know  them 
muri:  have  daily  found  very  high  perfons  know  us  in 
one  place,  and  not  in  another,  to-day,   and  not  to- 
morrow ;    all  which   it   is  difficult  to  account  for 
otherwile  than  I  have  here  endeavoured  ;  and 
haps,  if  the  gods,  according  to  the  opinion  off. 
made  men  only  to  laugh  at  them  ;  there  is  no 
of  our  behaviour  which  anfwcrs  the  end  of  our  cre- 
ation better  than  this.' 

But  to  return  to  our  hiftory  :  Adams,  who  kn 
no  more  of  this  than  the  cat  which  fat  on  th< 


ning 
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imagining  Mrs.  Siipfiop's  memory  had  been  much 
worle  than  it  really  was,  followed  her  into  the  next 
room,  crying  our,  c  Madam  Slipflop,  here  is  one  of 

*  your  old  acquaintance  ;  do  but  fee  what  a  fine 
'  woman  fhe  is  grown  fince  me  left  lady  Booby's 

*  fervice.'  f  I  think  I  reflect  fomething  of  her/  an- 
iwered  fhe,  with  great  dignity,  f  but  I  can't  remem- 
'  ber  all  the  inferior  fervams  in  our  family.'  She 
then  proceeded  to  fatisfy  Adams's  curiofny,  by  tell- 
ing him,  c  when  fhe  arrived  at  the  inn,   fhe  found  a 

*  chaife  ready  for  her  ;  that  her  lady  being  expected 

*  very  fhortly  in   the  country,   fhe  was  obliged  to 

*  make  the  utmoft  hafte,  and  in  commenfuration 
'  of  Jofeph's  lamenefs,  fhe  had  taken  him  with  herj* 
and  laftly,  £  that  the  excefiive  virulence  of  the  ftorm 
c  had  driven  them  into  the  houfe  where  he  found 
e  them.'  After  which,  ^fhe  acquainted  Adams  with 
his  having  left  his  horfe,  and  expreffed  fome  wonder 
at  his  having  ftrayed  fo  far  out  of  his  way,  and  at 
meeting  him,  as  fhe  faid,  c  in  the  company  of  that 
*  wench  j  who  fhe  feared  was  no  better  than  lhe 
«  fhould  be.' 

The  horfe  was  no  fooner  put  into  Adams's  head, 
but  he  was  immediately  driven  out  by  this  reflection 
on  the  character  of  Fanny.  He  protefred,  '  He  be- 
«  lieved  there  was  not  a  charter  damfel  in  the  uni- 
c  verfe.  I  heartily  wifh,  I  heartily  wifh,'  cried  he, 
(fnapping  his  fingers)  c  that  all  her  betters  were  as 

<  o-ood.'  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  of  the 
accident  of  their  meeting ;  but  when  he  came  to 
mention  the  circumftance  of  delivering  her  from  the 
rape,  fhe  faid,  {  She  thought  him  properer  for  the 
«  army  than  the  clergy  j  that  it  did  not  become  a 

<  clergyman  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any  onej  that 
«  he  fhould  have  rather  prayed  that  fhe  might  be 
«  ftrengthened.'      Adams  faid,  c  He  was  very  far 

<  from   being  afhamed  of  what  he  had  done :'  She 
replied,  l  Want  of  ihame  was  not  the  currycuriftic 
«  of  a  clergyman.'     This  dialogue  might  have  pro- 
bably 
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bably  grown  warmer,  had  not  Jofeph  opportunely- 
entered  the  room,  to  afk  leave  of  Madam  SlipQop 
to  introduce  Fanny;    but  fhe  pofitively  refufed  to 
admit  any  fuch  trollops  ;  and  told  him,  '  She  would 
c  have  been   burnt,   before  fne  would  have  fuffered 
c  him  to  get  into  a  chaife  with  her,  if  me  had  once 
c  refpe&ed  him  of  having  his  fluts  way-laid  on  the 
c  road  for  him  ;'  adding,  c  that  Mr.  Adams  acted  a 
«  very  pretty  part,  and  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  to  fee 
c  him  a  bifhop.'     He  made  the  bed  bow  he  could, 
and  cried  out,  c  I  thank  you,  Madam,  for  that  right 
e  reverend  appellation,  which  I  mail  take  all  honeft 
'  means  to  deferve.'     '  Very  honeft  means,'  return  - 
ed  me  with  a  fneer,  *  to   bring  good   people  toge- 
f  ther.'     At  thefe  words  Adams  took  two  or  three 
ftrides  acrofs   the  room,  when  the  coachman  came 
to  inform  Mrs.  Slipflop,   *  That  the  dorm  was  over, 
'  and  the  moon  (hone  very  bright.'     She  then  fent 
for  Jofeph,  who  was  fitting  without  with  his  Fanny, 
and   would   have  had  him  gone  with  her;   but  he 
peremptorily  refufed  to  leave  F'anny  behind  ;  which 
threw  the  good  woman  into   a   violent  rage.     She 
faid,  c  She  would  inform  her  lady  what  doings  were 
c  carrying  on,  and  did   not  doubt  but  fhe   would 
c  rid  the  parilh  of  all  fuch  people;'   and  concluded  a 
long  fpeech  full  of  bitternefs   and  very  hard  words, 
with  fome  reflections  on  the  clergy,  not  decent  to 
repeat;  at  laft,  finding  Jofeph  unmoveable,  fhe  fiung 
herfclf  into  the  chaife,  cafting  a  look  at  Fanny  as  the 
went,  not  unlike  that  which  Cleopatra  gives  Octavia 
in  the  play.     To  fay  the  truth,   fhe  was   molt  difa- 
greeably  difappointed  by  the  prefcr.ee  of  Fanny  ;  fhe 
had,  from  her  firft  feeing  Jofeph   at   the   inn,   con- 
ceived hopes  of  fomething  which  might  have  been 
accomplished   at  an   alehoufe  as   well   as  a  palace, 
Indeed,    it    is    probable   Mr.  Adams    had   refcued 
more  than  Fanny  from  the  danger  of  a  rape  that 


evening. 


When 
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When  the  chaife  had  carried  offrhe  enraged  Slip- 
flop  ;  Adams,  Jofeph,  and  Fanny  afTembled  over 
..re ;  where  they  had  a  great  deal  of  innocent 
chat,  pretty  enough  ;  but  as  poffibly  it  would  not 
be  very  entertaining  to  the  reader,  we  fhali  haften  to 
the  moming;  only  obferving  that  none  of  them  went 
to  bed  that  night.  Adams,  when  he  had  fmoked 
three  pipes,  took  a  comfortable  nap  in  a  great  chair, 
and  left  the  lovers,  whole  eyes  were  too  well  em- 
ployed to  permit  any  defire  of  {hutting  them,  to 
enjoy  by  themfelves,  during  fome  hours,  an  happi- 
nefs  of  which  none  of  my  readers,  who  have  never 
been  rn  love,  are  capable  of  the  leaft  conception, 
though  we  had  as  many  tongues  as  Homer  defired 
to  defcribe  it  with,  and  which  all  true  lovers  will 
reprefent  to  their  own  minds,  without  the  leaft  a  Gift- 
ance  from  us. 

Let  it  fuffice  then  to  fay,  that  Fanny,  after  a 
thou  land  entreaties,  at  laft  gave  up  her  whole  foul 
to  Jofeph  ;  and  almoft  fainting  in  his  arms,  with  a 
iigh  infinitely  fofter  and  fweetcr  too  than  any  Ara- 
bian breeze,  me  whifpered  to  his  lips,  which  were 
then  clofe  to  hers  ;  *  O  Jofeph  !  you  have  won  me  ; 
'  I  will  be  yours  for  ever.'  Jofeph  having  thanked 
her  on  his  knees,  and  embraced  her  with  an  eager- 
nefs,  which  fhe  now  almoft  returned,  leapt  up  in  a 
rapture,  and  awakened  the  parfon,  earneftly  begging 
him,  l  That  he  would  that  initant  join  their  hands 

*  together.*  Adams  rebuked  him  for  his  requeft, 
and  told  him,  c  He  would  by  no  means  confent  to 
c  any  thing  contrary  to  the  forms  of  the  church  ; 
c  that  he  had  no  licence,  nor  indeed  would  he  ad- 
«  vile  him  to  obtain  one:  That  the  church  had  pre- 

*  fcribed  a  form  j  namely,  the  publication  of  banns, 

*  with  which  all  good  chriftians  ought  to  comply  ; 

*  and  to  the  omiflion  of  which  he  attributed  the 
c  many  miferies  which  befel  great  folks  in  marriage  $ 

*  concluding,  cf  As  many  as  are  joined  together 
11  otherwife   than    G — d's    "word    doth  allow,    are 

(C  not 
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ff  not  joined  together  by  G — ,  neither  is  their  ma- 
<c  trimony  lawful."  Fanny  agreed  with  the  parfon, 
faying  to  Jofeph  with  a  blufb,  c  She  aflured  him  fhe 
(  would  not  confent  to  any  fuch  thing,  and  that  fhe 
<  wondered  at  his  offering  it.'  In  which  reiblution 
fhe  was  comforted,  and  commended  by  Adams  ; 
and  Jofeph  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently  till  after 
the  third  publication  of  the  banns  ;  which,  however, 
he  obtained  the  content  of  Fanny,  in  the  prefence  of 
Adams,  to  put  in  at  their  arrival. 

The  fun  had  been  now  rifen  fome  hours,  when 
Jofeph,  finding  his  leg  furprizingly  recovered,  pro- 
pofed  to  walk  forwards;  but  when  they  were  all 
ready  to  fet  out,  an  accident  a  little  retarded  them. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  reckoning,  which 
amounted  to  feven  millings  ;  no  great  fum,  if  we 
confider  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ale  which  Mr. 
Adams  poured  in.  Indeed,  they  had  no  objection 
to  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  bill,  but  many  to  the 
probability  of  paying  it  j  for  the  fellow  who  had 
taken  poor  Fanny's  purfe,  had  unluckily  forgot  to 
return  it.     So  that  the  account  flood  thus : 


Mr.  Adams  and  company,        Dr.     — 

In  Mr.  Adams's  pocket,  —        — 

In  Mr.  Jofeph's,         —  —         — 

In  Mrs.  Fanny's,       —  —         — 

Balance,         —         —  —         — 


/. 

s. 

d. 

o 

7 

o 

o 

o 

6J 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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They  flood  filent  fome  few  minutes,  Raring  at  each 
other,  when  Adams  whipt  out  on  his  toes,  and  aiked 
the  hoflefs,  if  there  was  no  clergyman  in  that 
*  parifh  ?'  She  anfwered,  f  There  was.'  <  Is  he 
c  wealthy  ?' 'replied  he;  to  which  Hie  likewiil-  an- 
fwered in  the  affirmative.  Adams  then  foapping  his 
fingers,  returned  overjoyed  to  his  com:' 
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ing  out,  c  Heureka,  Heureka  ;'  which  not  being 
under  flood,  he  told  them  in  plain  Englifh,  c  They 
'  need  give  themfelves  no  trouble;  for  he  had  a 
c  brother  in  the  parifh  who  would  defray  the  rec- 
e  koning,  and  that  he  would  jufl  ftep  to  his  houfe 
c  and  fetch  the  money,  and  return  to  them  in- 
'  Handy.* 


CHAP.    XIV. 

An   interview    between    par/on   Adams    and   par/on 
Trulliber. 

ARSON  Adams  came  to  the  houfe  of  parfon 
Trulliber,  whom  he  found  itript  into  his  waift- 
coat,  with  an  apron  on,  and  a  pail  in  his  hand,  juft 
come  from  ferving  his  hogs ;  for  Mr.  Trulliber  was 
a  parfon  on  Sundays,  but  all  the  other  fix  days  might 
more  properly  be  called  a  farmer.  He  occupied  a 
fmall  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  befides  v/hich  he 
rented  a  confiderable  deal  more.  His  wife  milked 
his  cows,  managed  his  dairy,  and  followed  the 
markets  with  butter  and  eggs.  The  hogs  fell  chiefly 
to  his  care ;  which  he  carefully  waited  on  at  home, 
and  attended  to  fairs  ;  on  which  occafion  he  was 
liable  to  many  jokes,  his  own  fize  being  with  much 
ale  rendered  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  beafts  he 
fold.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  largeft  men  you 
fhould  fee,  and  could  have  acted  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Falftaff  without  fluffing.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  rotundity  of  his  belly  was  confiderably  increafed 
by  the  fhortnefs  of  his  ftature,  his  lhadow  amend- 
ing very  near  as  far  in  height,  when  he  lay  on  his 
back,  as  when  he  flood  on  his  legs.  His  voice  was 
loud  and  hoarfe,  and  his  accents  extremely  broad ; 
to  complete  trie  whole,  he  had  a  flatelinefs  in  his 
gait,  when  he  walked,  not  unlike  that  of  a  goofe, 
©nly  he  flalked  flower, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Trulliber  being  informed  that  fomebody 
Wanted  to  fpeak  with  him,  immediately  fiipt  off  his 
Apron',  and  clothed  himfelf  in  an  old  nightgown; 
being  the  drcfs  in  which  he  always  law  his  company 
at  home.  His  wife,  who  informed  him  of  Mr. 
Adams's  arrival,  had  made  a  fmall  miftake  ;  for  me 
had  told  her  humand,  <  She  believed  there  was  a  marv 
«  come  for  ifome  of  his  hogs.'  This  fuppofmon  made 
Mr.  Tiulliber  haften  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
attend  his  gueft.  He  no  foonter  faw  Adams,  than 
not  in  the  lead  doubting  the  caufe  of  his  errand  to 
be  what  his  wife  had  imagined,  he  told  him,  c  Ke 
'  was  come  in  very  good  time;  that  he  expected  a 
«  dealer  that  very  afternoon,'  and  added,  c  they 
c  were  ail  pure  and  fat,  and  upwards  of  20  fcore 
c  apiece.'     Adams  anfwered,   c  He  believed  he  did 

*  not  know  him.'  c  Yes,  yes,'  cried  Trulliber, 
c  I   have  feen  you  often  at  fair ;  why,  we  have  dealt 

*  before  now,  mun,  I  warrant  you  ;  yes,  yes,'  cries 
he,  '  I  remember  thy  face  very  welli  but  won'c 
s  mention   a  word   more  till  you   have  i'^^n  them* 

*  though  I  have  never  fold  thee  a  flitch  of  fucfi  ba- 
c  con  as  is  now  in  the  ftyei'  Upon  which  lie  laid 
violent  hands  on  Adams,  and  dragged  him  into  the 
hogsilye,  which  was  indeed  but  two  Reps  from  his 
parlour  window.  They  were  no  fooner  arrived 
there,  than   he  cried  out,  (  Do  but  handle  them  i 

*  iiep  in,  friend,  art  welcome  to  handle  them,  whe- 
i  ther  doft  buy  or  no.'  At  which  words,  opening 
the  gate,  he  pufhed  Adams  into  the  p  e,  irifift* 
Ing  on  it,  that  he  fnouid  handle  them,  before  he 
would  talk  one  word  with  him.  Adams,  whoft 
tural  complacence  was  beyond  any  artificial,  was 
obliged  to  comply  before  he  <vas  fuffered  to  exj 
himfelf  j  and.  laying  hold  on  one  of  their  tails,  Lhe 
unruly  beaft  gave  inch  a  hidden  Ppring,  that  he 
threw  poor  Adams  all  along  in  the  %iire.  Trul- 
liber, inftead  of  aflifting  him  to  get  up,  burfl 

0  laughter,  and  entering  the  ftye,  Paid  to  Adams, 
Vo-l.  V.  O  with 
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with  fome  contempt,  '  Why,  dolt  not  know  how  to 

*  handle  a  ho;;;  ?'  and  was  going  to  lay  hold  of  one 
himielf  j  but  Adams,  who  thought  he  had  Carried- 
his  complacence  far  enough,  was  no  fooner  on  his 
legs,  than  he  efcaped  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  cried  out,  Nihil  habeo  cum  porcis :  'lam 
s  a  clergyman,  Sir,  and  am  not  come  to  buy  hogs/ 
Trulliber  anfwered,  i  He  was  forry  for  the  miftake  ; 
c  but  that  he  mud  blame  his  wife ;'  adding,  'Die 

*  was  a  fool,  and  always  committed  blunders.' 
He  then  defired  him  to  walk  in  and  clean  himfelf ; 
that  he  would  only  fallen  up  the  (tye  and  follow 
him.  Adams  defired  leave  to  dry  his  great  coat, 
wig  and  hat  by  the  fire,  which  Trulliber  granted, 
Mrs.  Trulliber  would  have  brought  him  a  bafon  of 
water  to  wafh  his  face ;  but  her  hufband  bid  her  be 
quiet,  like  a  fool  as  fhe  was,  or  fhe  would  commit 
more  blunders,  and  then  directed  Adams  t  to  the 
pump.  While  Adams  was  thus  employed,  Trul- 
liber conceiving  no  great  Fefpe<5t  for  the  appearance 
of  his  guefl",  fattened  the  parlour  door,  and  now  con- 
dueled  him  into  the  kitchen  ;  telling  him,-  he  believed 
a  cup  of  drink  would  do  him  no  harm,  and  whif- 
pered  his  wife  to  draw  a  little  of  the  worlt  ale.  Af- 
ter a  (nort  filence,  Adams  faid,  *  I  fancy,  Sir,  you 
c  already  perceive  me  to  be  a  clergyman.'  f  Ay, 
c  ay,'  cries  Trulliber,  grinning  ;   c  I   perceive  you 

*  have  fome  caffock ;  I  will  not  venture  to  caale  it 

*  a  whole  one.'  Adams  anfwered,  *  It  was  indeed 
'  none  of  the  belt;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
(  tear  it  about  ten  years  ago  in  palling  over  a  (tile/ 
Mrs.  Trulliber  returning  with  the  drink,  told  her 
hufband,  s  She  fancied  the  gentleman  was  a  travel- 
«  ler,  and  that  he  Would  be  glad  to  eat  a  bit.' 
Trulliber  bid  her  hold  her  impertinent  tongiifcj  and 
afked  her,  *  Ifparfons  ufed  to  travel  without  horfesr* 
adding,  {  EH  fuppoled  the  gentleman  had  none  by 
c  his  having  no  boots  on.'  '  Yes,  Sir,  yes,'  fays 
Adams,  «  I  have  a  hcriV,   but  I   have  left  him   be- 

«.  hind 
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*  hind  me.'  c  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  one/ 
fays  Trulliber;  c  for  1  aflure  you,    I  don't  love  to 

*  fee  clergymen  on  foot;  it  is  not  feemly,  nor  fuit- 
c  ing  the  dignity  of  the  cloth.'  Here  Trulliber 
made  a  long  oration  on  the  dignity  of  the  cloth 
(or  rather  gown)  not  much  worth  relating,  till  his 
wife  had  fpread  the  table,  and  fet  a  mefs  of  por- 
ridge on  it  for  his  breakfatt.  He  then  fa  id  to  Adams, 
'  I  don't  know,  friend,  how  you  come  to  caale  011 
'  me ;  however*  as  you  are  here,  if  you  think  pro- 

*  per  to  eat  a  morfel,  you  may.'  Adams  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  two  parfons  fat  down  toge- 
ther ;  Mrs.  Trulliber  waiting  behind  her  hufband's 
chair,  as  was,  it  feems,  her  cuftom.  Trulliber  eac 
heartily,  but  fcarce  put  any  thing  in  his  mouth 
without  finding  fault  with  his  wife's  cookery.  All 
which  the  poor  woman  bore  patiently.  Indeed,  (lie 
was  fo  abfolute  an  admirer  of  her  hufband's  great- 

.  nefs  and  importance,  of  which  (lie  had  frequent 
hints  from  his  own  mouth,  that  Cne  almofl  carried 
her  adoration  to  an  opinion  of  his  infallibility.  To 
fay  the  truch,  the  parfon  had  exercifed  her  more 
ways  than  one;  and  the  pious  woman  had  fo  well 
edified  by  her  hufband's  fermons,  that  (lie  had  re- 
folved  to  receive  the  bad  things  of  this  world  toge- 
ther with  the  good.  She  had  indeed  been  at  firlt  a 
little  contentious  ;  but  he  had  long  fince  got  the 
better;  partly  by  her  love  for  this;  partly  by  her 
fear  of  that;  partly  by  her  religion;  partly  by  the 
refpect  he  paid  himfelfj  and  partly  by  that  which 
he  received  from  the  parifli  :  She  had,  in  (hort,  ab- 
iblutely  fubmitted,  and  now  worshipped  her  hufband 
as  Sarah  did  Abraham,  calling  him  (not  lord,  but) 
mailer.  Whilfr.  they  were  at  table,  her  hufband 
gave  her  a  frefla  example  01  his  greatnefs ;  for  as 
had  jutt  delivered  a  cup  of  ale  to  Adams,  he  match- 
ed it  out  of  his  hand,  and  crying  out,  c  1  caal'd 
'  vurfl/  fwallowed  down  the  ale.  Adams  denied 
it,  it  was  referred  to  the  wife,  who,  chough  her 

O  2  conference 
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confcience  was  on  the  fide  of  Adams,  durft  not  give 
it  againfl:  her  hufband.  Upon  which  he  faid,  f  No, 
'  Sir,  no;  I  mould  not  have  been  fo  rude  to  have 
c  taken  it  from  you, if  you  had  caal'd  vurft  ;  but  I'd 
c  have  you  know  I'm  a  better  man  than  to  fuffer  the 
c  beft  he  in  the  kingdom  ro  drink  before  me  in  my 
c  own  houfe,  when  I  caale  vurft. ' 

As  ibon  as  their  breakfaft  was  ended,  Adams  be- 
gan in  the  following  manner  :  *  a  think.  Sir,  it  is 

*  high  time  to  inform  you  of  the  bufinefs  of  my  em- 
c  baffy.     1  am  a  traveller,  and  am  puffing  this  way 

*  in  company  with  two  young  people,  a  lad  and  a 
c  damfel.   my  parifhioners,-  towards  my  own  cure, 

*  we  itopt  at  a  houfe  of  hofpitalit'y  in  the  parifb, 
<  where  they  directed  me  to  you,  as  having  the  cure.1 
c  — — —Though  I  am  but  a  curate,.'  fays  Trulliberf 
'  I  believe  I  am  as  warm  as  the  vicar  himlelf,  or  per- 
'  haps  the  rector  of  the  next  parifh  tooj  I  believe  f 

*  could  buy  them  both.'  f  3ir,'  cries  Adams,  «  I 
«  rejoice  thereat.     Now,  Sir,  my   bufinefs  is,  thac 

*  we  are  by  various  accidents  ftript  of  our  money, 
<*  and  are  not  able  to  pay  our'  reckoning*  being  fe- 

*  ven  (hillings.  I  therefore  requeft  you  to  affilt  me 
f  with  the  loan  of  thofe  feven  (hillings,  and  alfo  ['t\^\i 
«  (hillings  more,  which,  peradventure,  1  (hall  return 
c  to  you  ;  but  if  not,  I  am  convinced  you  will  joy- 
c  fully   embrace   fuch  an  opportunity  of  laying  up 

*  a  treafuie  m  a  better  place  than  any  this  world 

*  affords.-' 

Suppose  a  Granger,  who  entered  the  chambers  of 
a  lawyer,  bei?ig  imagined  a  client,  when  the  lawyer 
was  preparing  his  palm  for  the  fee,  fhould  pull  out  a 
writ  againft  him,  Suppofe  an  apothecary,-  at  the  door 
of  a  chariot,  containing  fome  great  doctor  of  emi- 
nent (kill,  fhould,  inftead  of  directions  to  a  patient, 
prefent  him  with  a  potion  for  himfelf.  Suppofe 
a  minifter   (hould,  inftead    of  a   good   round  fumy 

treat  my  Lord or  Sir or  Efq; with 

a  good  broomftick.     Suppofe  a  civil  companion,  or 

a  led 
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-3  led  captain,  fhould,  inftead  of  virtue,  and  honour, 
and  beauty,  and  parts,  and  admiration  ■>  thunder 
vice,  and  infamy,  and  uglinefs,  and  folly*  and  con- 
tempt, In  his  patron's  ears.  Suppofe  when  a  trades- 
man firft  carries  in  his  bill,  the  man  of  fafhion 
inould  pay  itj  or  fuppofe,  if  he  did  fo,  the  trades- 
man fhould  abate  what  he  had  overcharged,  on  the 
luppofition  of  waiting.  In  fbort, — fuppofe  what  you 
will,  you  never  can,  nor  will  .fuppofe  any  thing 
equal  to  the  aftonimment  which  feized  on  Trulliber, 
as  foon  as  Adams  had  ended  his  fpeech.  A  while 
he  rolled  his  eyes  in  fiience;  fometimes  Surveying 
Adams,  then  his  wife,  then  cafting  them  on  the 
ground,  then  lifting  them  up  to  heaven.  At  lair, 
he  burft  forth  in  the  following  accents  :  '  Sir,  I  be- 
c  heve  I  know  where  to  lay  up  my  little  treafure  as 
f  well   as  another ;   I  thank  G — ,  if  I   am   not  fo 

*  warm  as  feme,  I  am  content;  that  is  a  blefling 
'  greater  than  riches ;  and  he,  to  whom  that  is 
c  given,  need  afk  no  more.  To  be  content  with  a 
c  little,  is  greater  than  to.pofiefs  the  world;  which 
f  a  man  may  poiTels  without  being  fo.  Lay  up  my 
1  treaiure!   what  matters  where  a  man's  treafure  is, 

*  whofe  heart  is  in  the  fcriptures  ?  there  is  the  trea- 
f  fureof  a  christian,'  At  thefe  words  the  water  ran 
from  Adams's  eyes  ;  and  catching  Trulliber  by  the 
hand  in  a  rapture,  «  Brother,'  fays  he,  J  heavens 
c  blefs  the  accident  by  which  I  came  to  fee  you  ;  I 
c  would   have  walked  many  a  mile  to  have  com- 

*  muned  with  you  ;  and,  believe  me,  J  will  ihortly 
c  pay  you  a  fecond  viiit;  but  my  friends,  I  fancy, 
e  by  this  time,  wonder  at  my  it  ay ;  fo  let  me  have 
c  the  money  immediately.'  Trulliber  then  put  0:1 
a  Hern  look,  and  cried  out,  c  Thou  dolt  not  intend 
c  to  rob  me?'  At  which  the  wife,  burfting  into 
tears,  fell  on  her  knees,,  and  roared  out,  '  Q  dear 
'  Sir!  for  heaven's  fake  don't  rob  my  matter,  we  arc 
<  but  poor  people.'  c  pet  up  for  a  fool,  as  thou  art, 
c  and  go  about  thy  bufineK*  iai.l   IVulliber,  (  doll 

O  3  '  think 
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'  think  the  man  will  venture  his  life  ?  he  is  a  beg-* 
f  gar,  and  no  robber.'  *  Very  true,  indeed/  an- 
fwered  Adams.     s  1  wifh,  with   all    my   heart,  the 

*  tithing-man  was  here/  cries  7'rulliber,  '  I  would 
'  have  thee  puniflied  as  a  vagabond  for  thy  impu- 
c  dence.  Fourteen  (hillings  indeed  !  I  won't  give 
'  thee  a  farthing.  I  believe  thou  art  no  more  a  cler- 
f  gyman    than    the  woman  there  (pointing  to  his 

wife)  j  but  if rhou  art,  doftdeferve  to  have  thy  gown 
ftript  over  thy  moulders,  for  running  about  the 
country  in  fuch  a  manner.'  *  I  forgive  your  fuf- 
'  picions,'  fays  Adams  j  *  but  fuppofe  I  am  not  a 
clergyman,   lam,  neverthelefs,  thy  brother;    and 

*  thou,  as  a  christian,  much  more  as  a  clergyman, 
c  art  obliged  to  relieve  my  diitrefs/     '•  Dolt  preach 

*  to  me  ?'  replied   Trulliber,  '  dolt  pretend   to  in- 

*  ftrucT  rne  in  my  duty  ?'  *  Ifacks,  a  good  ftory/ 
cries  Mrs.  Trulliber,  *  to  preach  to  my  mailer.' 
8  Silence,  woman,'  cries  Trulliber.  '  I  would  have 
c  thee  know,  friend,'  (addrefling  himfelf  to  Adams) 
*'  I  mail  not  learn   my  duty  from  iuch  as  thee  ;  I 

<  know  what  charity  is,  better  than  to  give  to  va- 
'  gabonds.'  f  Befides,  if  we  were  inclined,  the  poor's 

*  rate  obliges  us  to  give  fo  much  charity,'  cries  the. 
wife.-*-*  Pugh  !  thou  art  a  fool.     Poor's  rate  1   hold 

*  thy  nonienfe/  anfwered  Trulliber  ;  and  then, 
turning  to  Adams,  he  told  him,  *  He  would  give 

*  him   nothing/     i  I  am  forry/  anfwered  Adams, 

*  that  you  do  know  what  charity  is,  iince  you  prac- 
c  tife  it  no  better;  I  mutt  tell  you,  if  you  truft  to 
'  your   knowledge   for   your  juftification,  you  will 

*  find  yourfelf  deceived,  though  you  mould  add 
c  faith  to  it,  without  good  works.'  (  Fellow/ cries 
Trulliber,     £  doft   thou   fpeak  againft   faith   in   my 

<  houfe  ?  Get  out  of  my  doors,  I  will  no  longer  rc- 

*  main  under  the  fame   roof  with   a   wretch    who 

*  fpeaks  wantonly  of  faith  and  the  fcriptures/ 
'  Name  not  the  fcriptures/  fays  Adams.  l  How  ! 
'  not   name  the  fcriptures  !  Do  you  disbelieve  the 

'  fcrip- 
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*.  fcriptures  ?'  cries  Trulliber.  c  No,  but  you  do,' 
anfwered  Adams,  c  if  I  may  reafon  from  your  prac- 
c  tice  ;  for  their  commands  are  fo  explicit,  and  their 
f  rewards  and  puniihments  fo  immenfe,  that  it  is 
c  impofTible  a  man  mould  ftedfaftly  believe  without 
f  obeying.     Now,  there  is  no  command  more  ex- 

*  prefs,  no  duty  more  frequently  enjoined,  than 
x  charity.    Whoever,  therefore,  is  void  of  charity,  I 

*  make  no   fcruple  of  pronouncing   that  he   is  no 

*  chriftian.'  c  1  would  not  advife  thee,'  fays  Trul- 
liber, f  to  fay  that  I  am  no  chriltian  3  I  won't  take 
'  it  of  you;  for  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a  man  as 
'  thyfelf :'  (and  indeed,  though  he  was  now  rather 
too  corpulent  for  athletic  exercifes,  he  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  one  of  the  belt  boxers  and  cudgel- 
players  in  the  county,)  His  wife,  feeing  him 
clench  his  fift,  interpofed,  and  begged  him  not  to 
fight,  but  fhew  himfelf  a  true  chriltian,  and  take 
the  law  of  him.  As  nothing  could  provoke  Adams 
to  ftrike,  but  an  abfolute  aliault  on  himfelf  or  his 
friend,  he  fmiled  at  the  angry  look  and  geftures  of 
Trulliber;  and  telling  him,  he  was  forry  to  fee  fuch 

.csen  in  orders,  departed  without  further  ceremony. 


P  1  C  H  A  P. 
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An  adventure^  the  covfequciice  of  a  new  injiance  ivhicb, 
-parjin  Adams  gave  of 'lis  forge tfulnefs. 

7  HEN  he  came  back  to  the  inn,  he  found 
/  Jofeph  and  Fanny  fitting  together.  They 
were  fo  far  from  thinking-  his  abfence  lone:,  as  lie 
had  feared  they  would,  that  they  never  once  mifs'd 
or  thought  of  him*  Indeed,  1  have  been  often  allur- 
ed by  both,  that  they  fpent  thefe  hours  in  a  moft  de- 
lightful corivenatiori  ;  but  as  I  never  could  prevail, 
on  either  to  relate  it,  fo  I  cannot  communicate  it 
to  the  reader. 

Adams  acquainted  the  lovers  with  the  ill  fuccefk 
of  his  enterprise.  They  were  all  greatly  confound- 
ed, none;  being  able  to  propofe  any  method  of  de- 
parting, till  Joleph  at  laft  advifed  calling  in  the 
hoftefs,  and  ciefiring  her  to  truft  them,;  which  Fan- 
ny faid  (he  defpay-ed  of  her  doing,  as  (lie  was  one  of 
the  foureft-faced  women  ihe  had  ever  beheld. 

But  fhe  was  agreeably  difappointedj  for  the  hoft- 
efs was  no  fooner  afked  the  queftion,  than  (lie  readily 
agreed;  and  with  a  courtefy  and  fmile,  wifhed  them 
a  good  journey.  However,  left  Fanny's  ikill  in 
phyfiognomy  (hould  be  called  in  queftion,  we  will 
venture  to  affign  one  reafon,  .which  might,  probably 
incline  her  to  this  confidence  and  good  humoure 
When  Adams  faid  he  was  going  toviiit  his  brother, 
he  had  unwittingly  impofed  on  Jofeph  and  Fanny; 
who  both  believed  he  had  meant  his  natural  brother, 
and  not  his  brother  in  divinity  ;  and  had  fo  inform- 
ed c  ft  hoftefs,  on  her  enquiry  aiter  him.  Now  Mr. 
Trulliber  had,  by  his  profeiTions  of  piety,  by  his 
gravity,  aufterity,  referve,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
great  wealth,  fo  great  an  authority  in  his  parifh, 

that 
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that  they  all  lived  in  the  utmoft  fear  and  apprehen- 
lion  of  him.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
hoftefs,  who  knew  it  was  in  his  option  whether  ihe 
fhould  ever  fell  another  mug  of  drink,  did  not 
dare  to  affront  his  fupppfed  brother,  by  denying 
him  credit. 

They  were  now  juft  on  their  departure,  when 
Adams  recollected  he  had  left  his  great  coat  and  hat 
at  Mr.  Trulliber's.  As  he  was  not  defirous  of  re- 
newing his  vifit,  the  hoftefs  herfelf,  having  no  fer- 
vent at  home,  offered  to  fetch  it. 

Tins  was  an  unfortunate  expedient  j  for  the  hoft- 
efs was  foon  undeceived  in  the  opinion  fne  had  en- 
tertained of  Adams,  whom  Trulliber  abufed  in  the 
groffeft  terms  j  efpecially  when  he  heard  he  had  had 
the  affurance  to  pretend  to  be  his  near  relation.. 

At  her  return  therefore,  fhe  entirely  changed  her 
note.  She  faid,  '  Folks  might  be  afhamed  of  tra- 
•'  veiling  about,  and  pretending  to  be  what  thev 
1  were  not.  That  taxes  were  high,  and  for  her  part 
«  fhe  was  obliged  to  pay  for  what  fhe  had  ;  fhe  could 
*  not  therefore  poffibly,  nor  would  fhe,  truft  anv 
'  body  j  no,  not  her  own  father.  That  money  jvas 
f  never  fcarcer,  and  fne  wanted  to  make  up  a  fum. 
c  That  fhe  expected  therefore  they  fhould  pay  their 
'  reckoning  before  they  left  the  hpufe.' 

Adams  was  now  greatly  perplexed  ;  but  as  he 
knew  that  he  could  eafily  have  borrowed  fuch  a  fum 
in  his  own  pari  Hi,  and  as  he  knew  he  would  have  lent 
it  himielf  to  any  mortal  in  diftrefs  j  fo  he  took  frefh 
courage,  and  fallied  out  ail  round  the  parifh,  but  to 
no  purpofes  he  returned  as  pennylefs  as  he  went, 
groaning  and  lamenting,  that  it  was  pofnble,  in 
a  country  profefTing  cbriftianity,  for  a  wretch  to 
ftarve  in  the  midit  of  his  fellow-creatures  who 
abounded. 

Whilst  he  was  gone,  the  hoftefs,  who  ftayed  as  a 
fort  of  a  guard  to  Jofeph  and  Fanny,  entertained 
them  with  the  goodnefs  of  parfon  Trulliber.     And 

indeed, 
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indeed,  he  not  only  had  a  very  good  character,  as  to 
other  qualities,  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  re- 
puted a  man  of  great  charity  ;  for  though  he  never 
gave  a  farthing,  he  had  always  that  word  in  his 
mouth. 

Adams  was  no  fooner  returned  the  fecond  time5 
than  the  ftorm  grew  exceeding  high.,  the  hoftefs  de- 
claring, among  other  things,  that  if  they  offered  to 
ftir  without  paying  her,  ihe  would  foon  overtake 
them  with  a  warrant. 

Plato  and  Ariftotle,  or  fomebody  elfe,  hath  faid, 

THAT  WHEN  THE  MOST  EXQUISITE  CUNNING  FAILS, 
CHANCE    OFTEN    HITS    THE     MARK,      AND     THAT     BY 

means  the  least  expected.  Virgil  expreffes  this 
very  boldly  •: 

'Tur.iie^  quod  opiantl  divum  prcmittere  nemo 
Auderety  volvenda  dies,  en !  aitulit  ultro. 

I  would  quote  more  great  men  if  I  could  j  but 
my  memory  not  permitting  me,  I  will  proceed  to 
exemplify  thefe  obfervations  by  the  following  in- 
ftance  : 

There  chanced  (for  Adams  had  not  cunning 
enough  to  contrive  it)  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  ale- 
houfe,  a  fellow,  who  had  been  formerly  a  drummer 
in  an  Irifh  regimenr,  and  now  travelled  the  country 
as  a  pedlar.  This  man  having  attentively  liftened 
to  the  difcourfe  of  the  hoftefs,  at  lad  took  Adams 
afide,  and  afked  him  what  the  fum  was  for  which 
they  were  detained.  As  foonas  he  was  informed, 
he  fighed,  and  laid,  c  He  was  forry  it  was  fo  much, 

*  for  that  he  had  no  more  than  fix  millings  and  fix- 

*  pence  in  his  pocker,  which  he  would  lend  them 
«  with  all  his  heart.'  Adams  gave  a  caper,  and 
cried  out,  *  It  would  do  ;  for  that  he  had  fixpence 

*  himfelf.'  And  thus  thefe  poor  people,  who  could 
not  engage  the  compaffion  of  riches  and  piety,  were, 
at  length,  delivered  out  of  their  diftrefs  by  the  cha- 
rity of  a  poor  pedlar, 

I  shall 
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I  shall  refer  ic  to  my  reader,  to  make  what  obfer- 
vations  he  pleafes  on  this  incident :  It  is  fufficienc 
for  me  to  inform  him,  that  after  Adams  and  his 
companions  had  returned  him  a  thoufand  thanks, 
and  told  him  where  he  might  call  to  be  repaid, 
they  all  fallied  out  of  the  houfe  without  any  com- 
pliments from  their  hoftefs,  or  indeed  without  pay- 
ing her  any  ;  Adams  declaring,  he  would  take  par- 
ticular care  never  to  call  there  again  j  and  fhe,  on 
her  fide,  affuring  them,  fhe  wanted  no  fuch  guefts. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

A  very  curious  adventure,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  gave 
a  much  greater  injiance  of  the  honeft  funplicity  of  bis 
heart,  than  of  his  experience  in  the  ways  of  this 
world. 

OU  R  travellers  had  walked  about  two  miles 
from  that  inn;  which  they  had  more  reafon  to 
have  miftaken  for  a  caftle,  than  Don  Quixote  ever 
had  any  of  thofe  in  which  he  fojourned,  feeing  they 
had  met  with  fuch  difficulty  in  efcaping  out  of  its 
walls ;  when  they  came  to  a  pariih,  and  beheld  a 
fign  of  invitation  hanging  our.  A  gentleman  fac 
fmoking  a  pipe  at  the  door;  of  whom  Adams  en- 
quired the  road,  and  received  fo  courteous  and 
obliging  an  anfwer,  accompanied  with  io  fmiling  a 
countenance,  that  the  good  parfon,  whofe  hearc 
was  naturally  difpofed  to  love  and  affection,  began 
to  afk  (everal  other  questions;  particularly  the  name 
of  the  pariih,  and  who  was  the  owner  of  a  larger 
houfe  whofe  front  they  then  had  in  profpecl.  Fhc 
gentleman  anfwered  as  obligingly  as  before;  And, 
as  to  the  houfe,  acquainted  him  it  was  his  own. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  '  Sir, 

*  I  prefume   by  your  habit  you    are  a  clergyman  ; 

*  and  as  you  are  travelling  on  foot,  I  fuppole  ae;lals 

■  of 
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i*  of  good  beer  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  you ; 
c  and  I  can  recommend  my  landlord's  within,  as 
c  ibme  of  the  be'ft  in  all  this  county.  What  fay 
c  you,  will  you  halt  a  little  and  let  us  take  a  pipe 

<  together?  there  is  no  better  tobacco  in  the  king- 

*  dom.*  This  propofal  was  not  difpleafmg  to 
Adams,  who  had  allayed  his  thirft  that  day  with  no 
better  liquor  than  what  Mrs.  Trulliber's  cellar  had 
produced.;  and  which  was  indeed  little  fuperior, 
either  in  richnefs  or  flavour,  to  that  which  diftilled 
from  thofe  grains  her  generous  hufband  bellowed  on 
his  hogs.  Having  therefore  abundantly  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  bid  Jo- 
feph  and  Fanny  fellow  him,  he  entered  the  ale- 
houfe,  where  a  large  loaf  and  cheefe,  and  a  pitcher 
of  beer,  which  truly  anfwered  the  character  given 
of  it,  being  fet  before  them,  the  three  travellers 
fell  to  eating,  with  appetites  infinitely  more  vora- 
cious than  are  to  be  found  at  the  moil  exquifue  eat- 
ing-houfes  in  the  parifli  of  St.  James's. 

Tke  gentleman  exprefXed  great  delight  in  the 
hearty  and  cheerful  behaviour  of  Adams ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  familiarity  with  which  he  converfed 
with  Tofeph  and  Fanny,  whom  he  often  called  his 
children  ;  a  term  he  explained  to  mean  no  more 
than  his  parifhioners  ;  faying,  l  He  looked  on  all 
4  thofe  whom  God   had  entruited  to  his  cure,  to 

*  ftand  to  him  in  that  relation.'  The  gentleman- 
making  him  by  the  hand,  highly  applauded  thofe 
fentiments.  *  They  are,  indeed,'  fays  he,  '  the 
«  true  principles  of  a chriftian  divine;  and  I  heartily 

*  wifh  they  were  univerfal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I 

*  am  lorry  to  fay  the  parfon  of  our  parifli,  inftead  of 

*  efteeming  his  poor  parifhioners  as  a  part  of  his 
«  family,  feems  rather  to  confider  them  as  not  of 
«  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf.     He  feldom  fpeaks 

<  to  any,  unlefs  fome  few  of  the  richeit  of  us;  nay, 

*  indeed,  he  will  not  move  his  hat  to  the  others. 
«  I  often  laugh,  when  I  behold  him  on  Sundays 

*  flrutting 
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e  ftrutting  along  the  church-yard,  like  a  turkey- 

<  cock  through  rows  of  his  parifhioners  ;  who  bow 

<  to  him  with  as  much  fubmifiion,  and  are  as  unre- 

<  o-ardsd  as  a  fet  of  iervile  courtiers  by  the  proudeft 
c  prince  in  Chriftendom.  But  if  fuch  temporal  pride 
'  is  ridiculous,  furely  the  lpiritual  is  odious  and  de- 

*  tellable  ,-  if  fuch  a  puffed-Op  empty  human  bladder, 

*  ftrutting  in  princely  robes,  juft  moves  one's  deri- 

*  fion  ;  furelv  in  the  habit  of  a  prieft  it  raufi  raitc 

*  our  lcorn.' 

c  Doubtless/  anfwered  Adams,  c  your  opinion  is 
t  right  j  but  I  hope  fuch  examples  are  rare.  The 
•*  clergy  whom   I  have  the  honour  to  know,  main- 

*  tain  a  different  behaviour;  and  you  will  allow  me, 
f  Sir,  that  the  readinels  which  too  many  of  the  laity 

*  fiiow  to  contemn  the  order,  may  be  one  reafon  of 
c  their  avoiding  too  much  humility.'  ■  Very  true,. 
s  indeed,'  fays  the  gentleman  j  {  I  find,  Sir,  you  are 
«  a  man  of  excellent  (crSc,  and  am  happy  in  this 

*  opportunity  of  knowing  you;  perhaps  our  acci- 
1  dental,  meeting  may  not  be,  difadvantageous  to* 
«  you  neither.  At  prefer.:,  I  (hall  only  fay  to  you, 
'."that  the  incumbent  of  this  living   is  old  and  in- 

*  firm  ;  and  that  it  is  in  my  gift.  Doctor,  give  me 
t  your  hand  5  and  aflure  youffelf  of  it  at  his  deceafe." 
Adams  told  him,   c  He  was  never  more  confounded 

*  in  his  life,  than  at  his  utter  incapacity  to  make 
<  any   return    to   fuch   noble   and  unmerited   gene* 

*  rolity.'  c  A  mere  trifle,  Sir,'  cries  the  gentleman, 
f  fcarce  worth  your  acceptance  ;  a  little  more  than 
c  three  hundred  a  year.  I  wifli  it  was  double  the 
'  value  for  your  fake.'  Adams  bowed,  and  cried 
from  the  emotions  of  his  gratitude  5  when  the  other 
afked  him,  <  If  he  was  married,  <.>r  Um\  any  children, 
c  befides  thofe  in  the  lpiritual  fenfe  he  had  mention-1 
«  ed.'     £  Sir,'  replied   the   parfon,  '  1    have  a  v. 

c  and  fix  at  your  fervice;'  '  That  is  unlucky,'  fays 
the  gentleman  ;    (  for  1  would  oti.  have    taken 

*  you  into  my  own  houfe  as  my  chaplain  ,  however, 

-j-  ■  I  have 
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I  have  Another  in  the  parifh   (for  the  parfonage-* 
houfe  is  not  good  enough)  which  I  will  furnifll 
for  you.    Pray  does  your  wife  underftand  a  dairy  r' 
I  can't  profefs  me  does,'  fays  Adams.     *  I  am 
forry  for  it,'  quoth  the  gentleman;  c  I  would  have 
given    you    half  a  dozen    cows,  and  very    good 
grounds  to  have  maintained  them.'     c  Sir,'  faid 
Adams,  in  an  ecftacy,  £  you  are  too  liberal  j  indeed 
you  are.'     '  Not  at  all,'   cries  the  gentleman,  c  I 
efteem  riches  only  as  they  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good  ;  and  I  never  faw  one  whom  I  had 
a  greater  inclination  to  ferve/     At  which  words 
e  (hook   him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him, 
he  had  fufficient  room  in  his  houfe  to  entertain  him 
and  his  friends.    Adams  begged  he  might  give  him 
no  fuch  trouble;  that  they  could  be  very  well  ac- 
commodated in  the  houfe  where  they  Were  ;  forget- 
ting they  had  not  a  fixpenny  piece  among  them; 
The  gentleman  would  not  be  denied  ;•  and  inform- 
ing himfelf  how  far  they  were  travelling,  he  faid,  it 
was  too  long  a  journey  to  take  on  foot,   and  begged 
that  they   would  favour  him,  by  fuffering  him  to 
Jend  them  a  fervant  and  horfes ;  adding  withal,  that 
if  they  would  do  him  the  pleafure  of  their  company 
only  two  days,  he  would  furnilh  them  with  his  coach 
and   fix.     Adams  turning   to   Jofeph,  faid,   c  How 
4  lucky  is  this  gentleman's  goodnefs  to  you,  who  I 

*  am   afraid  would  be  fcarce  able  to  hold  out  on 

*  your  lame  leg;'  and  then  addrefTing  the  perfon 
who  made  him  thefe  liberal  promifes,  after  much 
bowing,  he  cried  out,  '  Bieffed  be  the  hour  which 

*  firft  introduced   me  to  a  man  of  your  charity  j 

*  you  are  indeed  a  chriftian  of  the  true  primitive 

*  Idnd,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  wherein  you 
c  live.  I  would  willingly  have  taken  a  pilgrimage 
€  to  the  Holy  Land  to  have  beheld  you ;  for  the  ad^ 
c  vantages  which  we  draw  from  your  goodnefs,  give 
e  me  little  pleafure,   in  companion  of  what  I  enjoy 

*  for  your  own  fake  j  when  I  confider  the  treafures 

*  you 
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*  you  are  by  thefe  means  laying  up  for  ycurfelf  in  a 
'  country  that  paifeth  not  away.  We  will  therefore, 
c  moft  generous  Sir,   accept  your  goodnefs,  as  well 

*  the  entertainment  you  have  fo  kindly  offered  us  ac 
r  your  houfe  this  evening,  as  the  accommodation  of 
c  your  horfes  to-morrow  morning.'  He  then  began 
to  fearch  for  his  hat,  as  did  Jofcph  for  his  ;  and  both 
they  and  Fanny  were  in  order  of  departure,  when  the 
gentleman  flopping  fhorr,  and  feeming  to  meditate 
by  himfelf  for  the  fpace  of  about  a  minute,  exclaimed 
thus  :  c  Sure   never  any   thing  was   fo  unlucky ;   1 

*  had  forgot  that  my  houfekeeper  was  gone  abroad, 
i  and  hath  locked  up  all  my  rooms  ;  indeed,  I  would 

*  break  them  open  for  you,  but  ihall  not  be  able  to 

*  furnifh  you  with  a  bed  ;  for  fhe  has  likewife  put 
"  away  all  my  linen.  I  am  glad  it  entered  into  my 
,r  head,  before  I  had  given  you  the  trouble  of  waik- 
c  ing  there;   befides,  I  believe,  you  will  find  better 

*  accommodations  here  than  vou  exoected.     Land- 

*  lord,  you  can  provide  good  beds  for  thefe  people, 
1  can't  you  ?'  c  Yes,  and  pleafe  your  worfhip,'  cries 
the  hod,  *  and  fuch  as  no  lord  or  juftice  of  the  peace 
c  in  the  kingdom  need  be  afbamed  to  lie  in.'  *  I  am 
c  heartily  forry,'  fays  the  gentleman,  f  for  this  difap- 
c  pointment.  I  am  rdbived  I  will  never  fuffer  her 
f  to  carry  away  the  keys  again.'  c  Pray,  Sir,  let  ic 
s  not  make  you  uneafy,'  cries  Adams,  c  we  fhall  do 
'  very  well  here  ;   and  the  loan  of  your  horfes  is  a 

*  favour  we  fhall  be  incapable  of  making  any  return 

*  to.'     *  Ay  1'  faid  the  fquire,  '  the  horfes  Ihall  at- 

*  tend  you  here,  at  what  hour  in  the  morning  you 
c  pleafe.'  And  now,  after  many  civilities  too  tedi- 
ous to  enumerate,  many  fqueez  bj  the  hand,  with 
mod  affectionate  looks  and  frr 

and  afrer  appointing  the  horfes  '.  feven  the  ne\c 
morning,  the  gentleman  1  -  leave  <<<'  thenrij 

departed  to  his  own  houfe;  Adams  and  Ji is  com- 
panions  returned    to   thi  c    parfon 

fmoked 
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fmoked  another  pipe,  and  then  they  all  retired  to 
reft. 

Mr.  Adams  rofe  very  early,  and  called  Jofeph 
out  of  his  bed,  between  whom  a  very  fierce  difpute 
enfued,  whether  Fanny  fhould  ride  behind  Jofeph,  or 
behind  the  gentleman's  fervantj  Jofeph  infilling  on 
it,  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  was  as  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  Fanny  as  any  other  perfon 
could  be.  But  Adams  would  not  agree  to  it>  and 
declared  he  would  not  truft  her  behind  him  j  for 
that  he  was  weaker  than  he  imagined  himfelf  to 
be. 

This  difpute  continued  a  long  time*  and  had  be- 
gun to  be  very  hot,  when  a  fervant  arrived  from 
their  good  friend,  to  aca^iaint  them,  that  he  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  lending  them  any 
horfes ;  for  that  his  groom  had,  unknown  to  him, 
put  his  whole  liable  under  a  courfe  of  phyfic. 

This  advice  prefently  flruck  the  two  difputants 
dumb :  Adams  cried  out,  '  Was  ever  any  thing  {o 

*  unlucky  as  this  poor  gentleman  ?  I  protefl  I  am 
«  more  forry  on  his  account  than  my  own.     You 

*  fee,  Jofeph)  how  this  good-natur'd  man   is  treated 

*  by  his  fervants ;  one  locks  up  his  linen,  another 

s  phyfics  his  horfes ;  and  I  fuppofe  by  his  being  at  . 

*  this  houfe  laft  night,  the  butler  had  locked  up  his 
c  cellar.    Blefs  us  !  how  good-nature  is  ufed  in  this 

*  world !  I  protefl  I  am  more  concerned  on  his  ac- 
s  count  than  my  own.'  f  So  am  not  I,'  cries  Jofeph  ; 
«  not  that  I   am  much  troubled  about  walking  on 

<  foot ;  all  my  concern  is,  how  we  (hall  get  out  of 

*  the  houfe  j   unlefs  God  fends  another  pedlar  to 

*  redeem  us*  But  certainly  this  gentleman  has 
«  fuch  an  affection  for  you,  that  he  would  lend  you 
£  a  larger  fum  than  we  owe  here  5   which   is   not 

*  above. four  or  five  [hillings.* e  Very  true,  child,'  an- 
fvvered  Adams ; c  I  will  write  a  letter  to  him,  and  will 

<  even  venture  to  folicit  him  for  three  half-crowns ; 
«  there  will  be  no  harm  in  having  two  or  three  fhil- 

1  lings 
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*  lings  in  our  pockets ;   as  we  have  full  forty  miles 
'  to  travel,  we  may  poflibly  have  occafion  for  them/ 

Fanny  being  now  rifen,  Jofeph  paid  her  a  vifir, 
and  left  Adams  to  write  his  letter  which,  having 
finifhed,  he  difpatched  a  boy  with  it  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  then  feated  himfelf  by  the  door,  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  betook  himfelf  to  meditation* 

The  boy  (laying  longer  than  feemed  to  be  necef- 
fary,  Jofeph,  who  with  Fanny  was  now  returned  to 
the  parfon,  expreflfed  fome  apprehenfions,  that  the 
gentleman's  fteward  had  locked  up  his  purfe  too. 
To  which  Adams  anfwered,  c  It  might  very  poflibly 
c  be;  and  he  mould  wonder  at  no  liberties,  which 
c  the  devil  might  put  into  the  head  of  a  wicked 
c  fervant  to  take  with  fo  worthy  a  mailer  j'  but 
added,  c  that  as  the  fum  was  fo  fmall,  fo  noble  a 
'  gentleman  would  be  eafily  able  to  procure  it  in 
c  the  parifTi,  though  he  had  it  not  in  his  own  poc- 
'  ket.  Indeed,'  fays  he,  f  if  it  was  four  or  five  gui- 
c  neas,  or  any  fuch  large  quantity  of  money,  it 
c  might  be  a  different  matter.' 

They  were  now  fat  down  to  breakfaft,  over  fome 
toaft  and  ale,  when  the  boy  returned,  and  informed 
them,  that  the  gentleman  was  not  at  home.  c  Very 
1  well  !'  cries  Adams  j  c  but  why,  child,  did  you  not 

*  flay  till  his  return  ?  Go  back  again,  my  good  boy, 
«  and  wait  for  his  coming  home  :  he  cannot  be  gone 
f  far,  as  his  horfes  are  all  fick  j  and  befides,  he  had 
'  no  intention  to  go  abroad  ;  for  he  invited  us  to 
c  fpend  this  day  and  to-morrow  at  his  houfe.  There - 
<  fore  go  back,  child,  and  tarry  till  his  return  home.' 
The  meflenger  departed,  and  was  back  again  with 
great  expedition  j  bringing  an  account  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  gone  a  long  journey,  and  would  noc  be 
at  home  again  this  month.  At  thefe  words  Adams 
feemed  greatly  confounded,  faying,  '  This  mult  be 
«  a  fudden  accident,  as  the  ficknefs  or  death  of  a 
c  relation,  or  fome  fuch  unforefeen  misfortune  j'  and 
then    turning  to  Jofeph,  cried,    *  I  wilh  you  had 

Vol.  V.  P  c  reminded 
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reminded  me  to  have  borrowed  this  money  laft 
night.'  Jofeph  fmiling,  anfwered,  c  He  was  very 
much  deceived,  if  the  gentleman  would  not  have 
found  fome  excufe  to  avoid  lending  it.'  *  I  own, 
ays  he,  c  I  was  never  much  pfeafcd  with  his  profef- 
fing  fo  much  kind  net's  for  you  at  firtt  fight  -,  for  1 
have  heard  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth  in  London,, 
tell  many  fuch  ttories  of  their  matters.  But  when 
the  boy  brought  the  meflage  back  of  his  not  be- 
ing at  home,  I  prefently  knew  what  would  follow  ; 
for  whenever  a  man  of  fafhion  doth  not  care  to  fulfil 
his  promifes,.  the  cuftom  is,  to  order  his  fervants 
that  he  will  never  be  at  home  to  the  perfon  fo  pro- 
mifed.  In  London  they  call  it  denying  him.  I 
have  myielf  denied  Sir  Thomas  Booby  above  a 
hundred  times  j  and  when  the  man  hath  danced  at- 
tendance for  about  a  month,  or  fometimes  longer, 
he  is  acquainted  in  the  end,  that  the  gentleman 
is  gone  out  of  town,  and  could  do  nothing  in  the 
buiinefs.'  c  Good  lord  !'  fays  Adams,  '  what  wic- 
kednefs  is  there  in  the  chriftian  world  ?'  I  profefs 
almoft  equal  to  what  I  have  read  of  the  heathens. 
But  fureiy,  Jofeph,  your  fufpicions  of  this  gentle- 
man mull  be  unjuft  ;  for  what  a  filly  fellow  muft 
he  be,  who  would  do  the  devil's  work  for  nothing? 
and  canft  thou  tell  me  any  intereft  he  could  pofTibly 
propofe  to  himfelf  by  deceiving  us  in  his  profef- 
iions  ?*  c  It  is  not  for  me/  .anfwered  Jofeph,  *  to 
give  reafons  for  what  men  do,  to  a  gentleman  of 
your  learning.'  *  You  fay  right,'  quoth  Adams  ; 
knowledge  of  men  is  only  to  be  learnt  from  books;, 
Plato  and  Seneca  for  that;  and  thofe  are  authors, 
I  am  afraid,  child,  you  never  read.'  c  Not  I,  Sir,, 
truly,'  anfwered  Jofeph  3  *  all  I  know  is,  it  is  a 
maxim  among  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth,  that  thofe 
matters  who  promife  the  moft,  perform  the  leatt  5 
and  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  they  have  found 
the  largeft  vails  in  thofe  families  where  they  were 
not  promifed  any.     But*  Sir^  inftead  of  confider- 

*  ing 
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€  ingany  farther  thefe  matters,  it  would  be  our  wife  ft 
<  way  to  contrive  fome  method  of  getting  out  of 
'  this  houfej  for  the  generous  gentleman,  infteadof 
f  doing  us  any  fervice,  hath  left  us  the  whole  reo 
f  koning  to  pay.'  Adams  was  going  to  anfwer, 
when  their  hoft  came  in,  and  with  a  kind  of  jeering 
fmile,  faid,  *  Well,  matters  !  the  fquire  hath  not 
1  fent  his  horfes  for  you  yet.  Laud  help  me  !  how 
1  eafily  fome  folks  make  promifes  !'  <  How  V  fays 
Adams,  s  have  you  ever  known  him  do  any  thing 

*  of  this  kind  before  ?'  f  Ay  !  marry  have  I,'  an- 
fwered  the  hoft  ;  f  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine,  you 
4  know,  Sir,  to  fay  any  thing  to  a  gentleman  to  his 
(  face  ;  but  now  he  is  not  here,  I  will  affure  you,  he 
c  hath  not  his  fellow  within  the  three  next  market- 
c  towns.     I  own,  I  could  not  help  laughing,  when  I 

*  heard  him  offer  you  jthe  living  j  for  thereby  hangs 
c  a  good  jeft.  I  thought  he  would  have  offered  vou 
c  my  houfe  next  j  for  one  is  no  more  his  to  difpofe 
c  of  than  the  other.'  At  thefe  words,  Adams  blefs- 
ing  himfelf  declared,  <  He  had  never  read  of  fuch 
'  a  monfter  ;  but  what  vexes  me  moll,'  fays  he,  c is, 
1  that  he  hath  decoyed  us  into  running  up  a  long 
c  debt  with  you,  which  we  are  not  able  to  pay  ;  for 
'  we  have  no  money  about  us ;  and  what  is  worfe, 
.*  live  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  if  you  (hould  truft  us, 
c  I  am  afraid  you  would  lofe  your  money,  for  want 
c  of  our  rinding  any  conveniency  of  fending  it.' 
c  Truft  you,  mailer  !'  fays  the  hoft,  {  that  I  will 
c  with  all  my  heart  j  I  honour  the  clergy  too  much 
c  to  deny  milling  one  of  them  for  fuch  a  trifle  ;  be- 
f  fides,  I  like  your  fear  of  never  paying  me.  I  have 
<  loft  many  a  debt  in  my  lifetime;  but  was  pro- 
c  mifed  to  be  paid  them  all  in  a  very  fhort  time. 
'  I  will  fcore  this  reckoning  for  the  novelty   of  it. 

*  It  is  the  firft  I  do  affure  you  of  its  kind.  But  what 
1  fay  you,  mafter,  fhall  we  have  t'other  pot  before 
c  we  part?  It  will  wafte  but  a   little  chalk   more; 

*  and  if  you  never  pay  me  a  (hilling,  the  lofs  will 

P  2  'not 
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c  not  ruin  me.'  Adams  liked  the  invitation  very 
well  j  efpecially  as  it  was  delivered  with  fo  hearty  an 
accent. — He  fhook  his  hoft  by  the  hand,  and  thank- 
ing him,  laid,  f  He  would  tarry  another  pot,  rather 

*  for  the  pleafure  of  fuch  worthy  company,  than  fcr 
c  the  liquor  ;'  adding,  *  he  was  glad  to  tind  ibme 
'  chriflians  left  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  that  he  almoft 
'  began  to  fufpect  that  he  was  i'ojourning  in  a  coun- 

*  try  inhabited  only  by  Jews  and  Turks.' 

The  kii.d  hoft  produced  the  liquor,  and  Jofeph 
with  Fanny  retired  into  the  garden;  where  while 
they  folaced  themfelves  with  amorous  difcourfe, 
Adams  fat  down  with  his  hoft  j  and  both  filling 
their  glafies,  and  lighting  their  pipes,  they  began 
that  dialogue,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  his  hoft,, 
which.,  by  the  difagreement  in  their  opinions^  feemed 
to  threaten  an  unlucky  cataflrophe,  had  it  not  been 
timely  prevented  by  the  return  of  the  lovers. 

*  Q  IR,'  faid  the  hoft,  f  I  afiure  you,  you  are  not 

*  v_)  the  firft  to  whom  our  fquire  hath  promiled  more 

*  than  he  hath  performed.  He  is  fo  famous  for  this 
«  practice,  that  his  word  will  not  be  taken  for  much 

*  by  thofe  who  know  him.  I  remember  a  young 
'  fellow  whom   he  promifed  his  parents  to  make  an 

*  excifeman.    The  poor  people,  who  could  ill  afford 

*  it,  bred  their  Ion  to  writing  and  accounts,  and  other 
1  learning,  to  qualify  him  for  the  place  ;    and  the 

*  boy  held  up  his  head  above  his  condition  with  thefe 
«  hopes;  nor  would  he  go  to  plough,  nor  to  any 
«  other  kind  of  work ;  and  went  conftantly  dreffed  as 
'  fine  as  could  be,  with  two  clean  Holland  fhirts  a 
'  week*  and  this  for  feveral  years  j  till  at  laft  he 

'  followed 
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*  followed  the  fquire  up  to  London,  thinking  there 

*  to  mind  him  of  his  promifes ;  but  he  could  never 
'  get   fight  of  him.     So  that  being  out  of  money 

*  and  bufinefs,  he  fell  into  evil  company,  and  wicked 
c  courfes  ;  and  in  the  end  came  to  a  fentence  of  tranf- 
f  portation,  the  news  of  which  broke  the  mother's 
c  heart.  I  will  teil  you  another  true  ftory  of  him  : 
c  There  was  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  farmer,  who  had 

*  two  fons  whom  he  bred  up  to  the  bufinefs.  Pretty 
'  lads  they  were;  nothing  would  lerve  the  fquire,  but 
€  that  the  youngeft  muft  be  made  a  parfon.  Upon 
<  which,  he  perfuaded  the  father  to  lend  him  to 
c  fchool,  promifing,  that  he  would  afterwards  main- 
f  tain  him  at  the  univerfity  ;  and  when  he  was  of  a 
(  proper  age,  give  him  a  living.     But  after  the  lad 

*  had  been  {cvtn  years  at  fchool,  and  his  father 
c  brought  rum  to  the  fquire,  with  a  letter  from  his 
c  mailer,  that  he  was  fit  for  the  univerfity  j  the 
c  fquire,  inftead  of  minding  his  promile,  or  fending 
c  him  thither  at  his  expence,  only  told  his  father, 
c  that  the  young  man  was  a  fine  fcholar  ;  and  it  was 
'  pity  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  at  Oxford  for 
'  four  or  five  years  more,  by  which  time,  if  he  could 
c  get  him  a  curacy,  he  might  have  him  ordained.' 
The  farmer  faid,  c  He  was  not  a  man  fufficient  to 
c  do  any  fuch  thing.'  <  Why  then,'  anfwered  the 
fquire,  '  I  am  very  forry  you  have  given  him  fo  much 
f  learning;  for  if  he  cannot  get  his  living  by  that, 
c  it  will  rather  fpoil  him  for  any  thing  clfe  ;  and 
'  your  other  fon,  who  can  hardly  write  his  name, 
c  will  do  more  at  ploughing  and  lowing,  and  is  in  a 
t  better  condition  than  he;  and  indeed  fo  it  proved  $ 
'  for  the  poor  lad,  not  finding  friends  to  maintain 
'  him  in  his  learning,  as  he  had  expected,  and  being 
c  unwilling  to  work,  fell  to  drinking]  though  he  was 
c  a  very  fober  lad  before;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  partly 
'  with  grief,  and  partly  with  good  liquor,  fell  into 
'  a  confumption  and  died.  Nay,  I  can  tell  you 
'  more  (till :  There  was  another,  a  young  woman, 
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c  and  the  handfomeft  in  all  this  neighbourhood, 
c  whom  he  enticed  up  to  London,  promifing  to  make 
'  her  a  gentlewoman  to  one  of  your  women  of  qua- 
'lityj  but  inflead  of  keeping  his  word,  we  have 
4  fince  heard,  after  having  a  child  by  her  himfelf, 
c  (he  became  a  common  whore  j  then  kept  a  coffee- 

*  houfe  in   Covent-garden,  and  a  little  after  died  of 

*  the  French  diftemper  in  a  gaol.  I  could  tell  you 
'  many  more  (lories;  but  how  do  you  imagine  he 
'  ferved  me  myfelf  ?   You  mufr.   know,   Sir,  I  was 

*  bred  a  fea-faring  man,  and  have  been  many  voy-* 
'  ages  j  till  at  lafl  I  came  to  be  mafter  of  a  (hip  my- 

*  felf,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  fortune, 
'  when    I    was    attacked     by    one    of  thofe    curfed 

*  Guarda-Coftas,  who  took  our  (hips  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  j  and  after  a  fight,  wherein  I 

*  loft  the  greater  part  of  my  crew,  my  rigging  being 

*  all  demolifned,  and  two  (hots  received  between 
c  wind  and  water,  I  was  forced  to  (Irike.  The  vil- 
c  lains  carried  off  my  (hip,  a  brigantine  of  150  tons  j 
1  a  pretty  creature  (lie  was,  and  put  me,  a  man,  and 
r  a  boy,  into  a  little  bad  pink,  in  which,  with  much 
c  ado,  we  at  lad  made  Falmouth;  though  I  believe 

*  the  Spaniards  did  not  imagine  (lie  could  poflibly 

*  live  a  day  at  fea.  Upon  my  return  hither,  where 
c  my  wife,  who  was  of  this  country,  then  lived,  the 

*  fquire  told  me,  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  defence 
c  I  had  made  againfl:  the  enemy,  that  he  did  not  fear 
'  getting  me  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  of  a  man  of 

*  war,  if  I  would  accept  of  it ;  which  I  thankfully 
'  aflured  him  I  would.  Well,  Sir,  two  or  three  years 

*  paffed,  during  which  I  had  many  repeated  promifes, 

*  not  only  from  the  fquire,  but  (as  he  told  me)  from 
'  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  He  never  returned 
'  from  London,  but  I  was  affured  I  might  be  fatis- 
c  fied  now,  for  I  was  certain  of  the  firfl:  vacancy ; 
'  and  what  furprizes  me  (till,  when  I  reflect  on  it, 

*  thefe  affurances  were  given  me  with  no  lefs  con- 

*  fidencej  after  fo  many  difappointrnents,   than  at 

c  firfl. 
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*  firft.     At  laft,  Sir,  growing  weary,  and  fomewhat 

*  fufpicious  after  fo  much  delay,  I  wrote  to  a  friend 
c  in  London,  who  I  knew  had  ibme  acquaintance  at 
c  the  bed  houfe  in  the  admiralty,  and  dcfired  him  to 

*  back  the  fquire's  intereft  j  for  indeed  I  feared  he 
f  had  folicited  the. affair  with   more   coldnefs  than 

*  he  pretended. — And  what  anfwer  do  you  think  my 

c  friend  lent  me  ? Truly,  Sir,  he  acquainted  me, 

c  that  the  fquire  had  never  mentioned  my  name  at 
c  the  admiralty  in  his  life  j  and  -im-lefs  I  had  much 

*  faithfuller  intereft,  advifed  me  to  give  over  my 
c  pretenfions,  which  I  immediately  did  \  and  with 

*  the  concurrence  of  my  wife,  refolved  to  let  up  an 
'  alehoufe,  where  you  are  heartily  welcome  j  and  fo 
'  my  fervice  to  you  ;  and  may  the  fquire,  and  all 
c  fuch  fneaking  rafcals,  go  to  the  devil  together.' 
e  Oh  fie ;'  fays  Adams,  '  Oh  fie  !  He  is  indeed  a 
c  wicked  man  j  but  G —  will,  i  hope,  turn  his  heart 
'  to  repentance.  Nay,  if  he  could  but  once  fee  the 
'  meannefs  of  this  deteffable  vice;  would  he  but 
c  once  reflect  that  he  is  one  of  the  mod  fcandalous 

*  as  well  as  pernicious  liars ;  fure  he  muff  de- 
c  fpife    himfelf  to   fo   intolerable  a  degree,   that  it 

*  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  continue  a  moment 
c  in  fuch  a  courfe.  And  to  confefs  the  truth,  not- 
c  withstanding  the  bafenefs  of  this  character,  which  he 
e  hath  too  well  deferved,  he  hath  in  his  countenance 

*  fufficient  fymptoms  of  that  bona  indoles,  that  fweet- 

*  nefs  of  difpofition,  which  furnifhes  out  a  good  chrif- 
'  tian.'  <  Ah  !  mailer,  matter,'  (fays  the  holl)  <  if 
1  you   had  travelled  as  far  as  I  have,  and   converfed 

*  with  the  many  nations  where  I  have  traded,  you 
c  would  not  give  any  credit  to  a  man's  countenance. 
4  Symptoms  in  his  countenance,  quotha  !  I  would 
'  look  there,  perhaps,  to  fee  whether  a  man  had  had 
c  the  fmall-pox,  but  for  nothing  elfe.'  He  fpoke 
this  with  fo  little  regard  to  the  parlbn's  obfervation, 
that  it  a  good  deal  nettled  him;  and  faking  the  pipe 
haliily  from  his  mouth,  he  thus  anfwered  ;  l  Mailer 
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'  of  mine,  perhaps,  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  far- 
'  ther  than  you  without  the  afflttance  of  a  (hip.  Do 
'  you  imagine  failing  by  different  cities,  or  coun- 
'  tries,  is  travelling  ? — No. 

'  Cesium  non  cinimum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

CI   can   go    farther  in  an  afternoon    than  you  in  a 

*  twelvemonth.     What,  I  fuppofe  you  have  feen  the 

*  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  perhaps  the  walls  of  Car- 
'  thage.     Nay,  you  may  have  heard  Scylla,  and  \ttn 

*  Charybdis  ;  you  may  have  entered  the  clofet  where 
<  Archimedes  was  found  at  the  taking  Syracufe.  I 
'  fuppofe  you  have  failed  among  the  Cyclades,  and 

*  pafled  the  famous  flraits   which  take  their  name 

*  from  the  unfortunate  Helle,  whole  fate  is  fweetly 
e  defcribed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  you  have  pafled 
c  the  very  fpot,  I  conceive,  where  Daedalus  fell  into 
c  that  fea,  his  waxen  wings  being  melted  by  the  funs 
'  you    have    traverftd    the  Euxine  fea,  I  make  no 

*  doubt ;  nay,  you  may  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the 

*  Cafpian,  and  called  at  Colchis,  to  fee  if  there  is 
c  ever  another  golden  fleece.5 — *  Not  I,  truly,  maf- 

*  ter,'  anfwered  the  holt,  c  I  never  touched  at  any 
'  of  thefe  places.'     f  But  I  have  been  at  all  thefe,' 
replied  Adams.     c  Then,  I  fuppofe,'  cries  the  hod,  - 
f  you  have  been  at  the  Eaft-Indies  -,  for  there  are  no 

*■  fuch,  I  will  be  fworn,  either  in  the  Weft  or  the 
«  Levant.'  c  Pray,  where  is  the  Levant  ?'  quoth 
Adams,  ( that  ihould  be  in  the  Eaft-Indies  by  right.* 
— «  Oho  !  you  are  a  pretty  traveller,'  cries  the  hoft, 
and  not  know  the  Levant.  My  fervice  to  you, 
mailer  j  you  muft  not  talk  of  thefe  things  with 
me!  you  muft  not  tip  us  the  traveller  j  it  won't 
go  here.'  l  Since  thou  art  fo  dull  to  mifunder- 
ftand  me  ftill,'  quoth  Adams,  *  I  will  inform  thee: 
The  travelling  I  mean  is  in  books,  the  only  way 
of  travelling  by  which  any  knowledge  is  to  be 
acquired.  From  them  I  learn  what  I  afferted  juft 
now,  that  nature  generally  imprints  fuch  a  por- 
traiture of  the  mind  in  the  countenance,  that  a 

«  fkilful 
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fkilful  phyfiognomift  will  rarely  be  deceived.  I 
prefume  you  have  never  read  the  ftory  of  Socrates 
to  this  purpofe,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  it  you  : 
A  certain  phyfiognomift  afterted  of  Socrates,  that 
he  plainly  dilcovered  by  his  features  that  he  was 
a  rogue  in  his  nature.  A  character  fo  contrary  to 
the  tenour  of  all  this  great  man's  actions,  and  the 
generally  received  opinion  concerning  him,  in- 
cenfed  the  boys  of  Athens  fo,  that  they  threw  ftones 
at  the  phyfiognomift,  and  would  have  demolifhed 
him  for  his  ignorance,  had  not  Socrates  himfelf 
prevented  them  by  confeffing  the  truth  of  his  ob- 
fervations,  and  acknowledging,  that  though  he 
corrected  his  difpofition  by  philofophy,  he  was  in- 
deed naturally  as  inclined  to  vice  as  had  been  pre- 
dicated of  him.  Now,  pray  refolve  me  ; — How 
fhould  a  man  know  this  ftory,  if  he  had  not  read 
it  ?'  '  Weil,  mailer,'  faid  the  hoft,  c  and  what  fig- 
nifies  it  whether  a  man  knows  it  or  no  ?  He  who 
goes  abroad  as  I  have  done,  will  always  have  op- 
portunities enough  of  knowing  the  world,  without 
troubling  his  head  with  Socrates,  or  any  fuch  fel- 
lows.'— f  Friend,'  cries  Adams,  c  if  a  man  fhould 
fail  round  the  world,  and  anchor  in  every  harbour 
of  it,  without  learning,  he  would  return  home  as 
ignorant  as  he  went  out.'  f  Lord  help  you,'  an- 
wered  the  hoft,  c  there  was  my  boatfwain,  poor  fel- 
low !  he  could  fcarce  either  write  or  read,  and  yet 
he  would  navigate  a  fhip  with  any  mafter  of  a  man 
of  war;  and  a  very  pretty  knowledge  of  trade  he 
had  too.'  '  Trade,'  anfwered  Adams,  '  as  Arif- 
totle  proves  in  his  firft  chapter  of  politics,  is  be;o\v 
a  philofopher,  and  unnarural  as  it  is  managed 
now.'  The  hoft  looked  ftedfaftly  at  Adams,  and 
after  a  minute's  iilence  afked   him,  «  If  he  was  one 

*  of  the  writers  of  the  Gazetteers  ?  for  I  have  heard,' 
fays  he,  «  they  are  writ  by  parfons.'  (  Gazetteers  !' 
anfwered   Adams,  f  What   is  that  ?'  ■  It  is  a  dirty 

*  newfpaper,'  replied  the  hoft,  «  which  hath  been 
f  given  away   all  over  the  nation  for  thefe  many 

1  years, 
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*  years,   to  abufe  trade   and   honeft  men,   which  I 
«  would  not  fuffer   to   lie  on  my  table,   though  it 

*  hath  been  offered  me  for  nothing.'    <  Not  I  truly,* 
faid  Adams,  *  I  never  write  any  thing  but  fermonsj 

and  I  affure  you,  I  am  no  enemy  to  trade,  whilft 
it  is   confident  with  honefty  ;   nay,  I  have  always 
looked  on  the  tradefman  as  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none  but 
the  man  of  learning.'     l  No,  I  believe  he  is  not, 
nor  to  him  neither,'  anfwered  the  hoft.    '  Of  what 
ufe  would  learning  be  in  a  country  without  trade? 
What  would  all  you  parfons  do  to  clothe  your 
backs   and  feed  your  bellies  ?   Who  fetches  you 
your  filks,  and  your  linens,  and  your  wines,   and 
all   the   other  neceffaries  of  life?    I  fpeak  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  failors.'     *  You  mould  fay  the 
extravagancies  of  life,'  replied  the   parion  ;   *  but 
admit  they  were  the  neceffaries,  there  is  fomething 
more  neceffary  than  life  itfelf,  which  is  provided 
by  learning;   I  mean   the  learning  of  the  clergy. 
Who  clothes  you  with  piety,   meeknefs,  humility, 
charity,  patience,  and  .all  the  other  chriftian  vir- 
tues ?  Who  feeds  your  fouls  with  the  milk  of  bro- 
therly love,  and   diets  them   with  all  the  dainty 
food  of  holinefs,  which  at  once  cleanfes  them  of 
all  impure   carnal   affections,     and    fattens   them 
with  the  truly  rich  Spirit  of  Grace. — Who  doth 
this  ?'  f  Ay,  who  indeed  !'  cries  the  hoft ;  c  for  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  fuch  cloth- 
ing, or  fuch  feeding.     And  fo  in   the  mean  time, 
mailer,  my  fervice  to  you.' — Adams  was  going  to 
anfwer  with  fome  feverity,  when  Jofeph  and  Eanny 
returned,  and  preffed  his  departure  fo  eagerly,  that 
he  would  not  refufe  them;    and  fo,  grafping  his 
crabftick,  he  took  leave  of  his  hoft  (neither  of  them 
being  fo  well  pleafed  with  each  other  as  they  had 
been  at  their  firft  fitting  down  together),  and  with 
Jofeph  and  Fanny,  who  both  expreffed  much  impa- 
tience, departed,  and  now  all  toe-ether  renewed  their 
journey. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Matter  prefatory  in  praife  of  Biography. 

NOtwithftanding  the  preference,  which  may  be 
vulgarly  given  to  the  authority  of  thofe  ro- 
mance writers,  who  intitle  their  books,  "  the  hiftory 
<r  of  England,  the  hiftory  of  France,  of  Spain,  &c." 
it  is  molt  certain,  that  truth  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  works  of  thofe  who  celebrate  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and  are  commonly  called  biographers,  as  the 
others  fhould  indeed  be  termed  topographers,  or 
chorographers  :  Words  which  might  well  mark  the 
diftin&ion  becween  chem  j  it  being  the  bulinefs  of  the 

latter, 
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latter,  chiefly  to  defcribe  countries  and  cities,  which, 
with  the  affiftance  of  maps,  they  do  pretty  juftly, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  :  But  as  to  the  actioHs 
and  characters  of  men,  their  writings  are  not  quite 
ib  authentic,  of  which  there  needs  no  other  proof 
than  thole  eternal  contradictions  occurring  between 
two  topographers,  who  undertake  the  hiftory  of  the 
fame  country  :  For  inftance,  between  my  lord  Cla- 
rendon and  Mr.  Whitlock,  between  Mr.  Echard 
and  Rapin,  and  many  others;  where,  fads  being 
fet  forth  in  a  different  light,  every  reader  believes 
as  he  pleafes ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  judicious  and 
fufpicious  very  juftly  efteem  the  whole  as  no  other 
than  a  romance  ;  in  which  the  writer  hath  indulged 
a  happy  and  fertile  invention.  But  though  thefe 
widely  differ  in  the  narrative  of  facts ;  fome  afcrib- 
ing  victory  to  the  one,  and  others  to  the  other  par- 
ty; fbme  reprefenting  the  fame  man  as  a  rogue, 
while  others  give  him  a  great  and  hone  ft  character, 
yet  all  agree  in  the  fcene  where  the  fact  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened ;  and  where  the  perfon,  who  is 
both  a  rogue  and  an  honeft  man,  lived.  Now 
with  us  biographers  the  cafe  is  different ;  the  facts 
we  deliver  may  be  relied  on,  though  we  ofcen  mif- 
take  the  age  and  country  wherein  they  happened  : 
For  though  it  may  be  worth  the  examination  of  cri- 
tics, whether  the  ihepherd  Chryfoftom,  who,  as 
Cervantes  informs  us,  died  for  love  of  the  fair  Mar- 
cella,  who  hated  him,  was  ever  in  Spain,  will  any 
one  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  filly  fellow  hath  really 
exifted  ?  Is  there  in  the  world  fuch  a  fceptic  as  to 
difbelieve  the  madnefs  of  Cardenio,  the  perfidy  of 
Ferdinand,  the  impertinent  curiofity  of  Anfelmo, 
the  weaknefs  of  Camilla,  the  irrefokue  friendfhip  of 
Lothario  j  though  perhaps,  as  to  the  time  and  place 
where  thofe  feveral  perfons  lived,  that  good  hifto- 
rian  may  be  deplorably  deficient :  But  the  moft 
known  inftance  of  this  kind  is  in  the  true  hiftory  of 
Gil   Bias,   where    the    inimitable    biographer   hath 

made 
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made  a  notorious  blunder  in  the  country  of  Dr. 
Sangrado,  who  ufed  his  patients  as  a  vintner  doth 
his  wine-veffels,  by  letting  out  their  blood,  and  fill- 
ing them  up  with  water.  Doth  not  every  one,  who 
is  the  leaft  verfed  in  phyfical  hiflory,  know  that 
Spain  was  not  the  country  in  which  this  doctor 
lived  ?  The  fame  writer  hath  likewife  erred  in  the 
country  of  his  archbifhop,  as  well  as  that  of  thofe 
great  perfonages  whofe  underftandings  were  too  fu- 
blime  to  tafle  any  thing  but  tragedy,  and  in  many 
others.  The  fame  miftakes  may  likewife  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Scarron,  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  hiftory 
of  Marianne  and  le  Paifan  Parvenu,  and  perhaps 
fome  few  other  writers  of  this  clafs,  whom  I  have 
not  read,  or  do  not  at  prefent  recollect;  for  I  would 
by  no  means  be  thought  to  comprehend  thofe  per- 
fons  of  furprizing  genius,  the  authors  of  immenfe 
romances,  or  the  modern  novel  and  Atalantis  wri- 
ters ;  who,  without  any  afliftance  from  nature  or 
hiftory,  record  perfons  who  never  were,  or  will  be, 
and  fads  which  never  did,  nor  poffibly  can,  happen ; 
whofe  heroes  are  of  their  own  creation,  and  their 
brains  the  chaos  whence  all  their  materials  are  felect- 
ed.  Not  that  fuch  writers  deferve  no  honour  j  fo 
far  otherwife,  that  perhaps  they  merit  the  higheft: 
for  what  can  be  nobler  than  to  be  as  an  example  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  human  genius !  One  may 
apply  to  them  what  Balzac  fays  of  Ariftotle,  that 
they  are  a  fecond  nature  (for  they  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  firft)  ;  by  which  authors  of  an 
inferior  clafs,  who  cannot  ftand  alone,  are  obliged 
to  fupport  themfelves  as  with  crutches;  but  thefe  of 
whom  I  am  now  fpeaking,  feemed  to  be  poflefled 
of  thofe  ftilts,  which  the  excellent  Voltaire  tells  us 
in  his  letters,  <f  carry  the  genius  far  off,  but  with 
<c  an  irregular  pace."  Indeed,  far  out  of  the  light 
of  the  reader, 

Beyond  the  realm  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

4  But, 
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But,  to  return  to  the  former  clafs,  who  are  con- 
tented to  copy  nature,  inftead  of  forming  originals 
from  the  confufed  heap  of  matter  in  their  own 
brains  j  is  not  fuch  a  book  as  that  which  records  the 
achievements  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  more 
worthy  the  name  of  a  hiftory  than  even  Mariana's  ? 
for,  whereas  the  latter  is  confined  to  a  particular 
period  of  time,  and  to  a  particular  nation  ;  the  for- 
mer is  the  hiftory  of  the  world  in  general,  at  lead 
that  part  which  is  polilhed  by  laws,  arts  and  fci- 
encesj  and  of  that  from  the  time  it  was  firft  poli fri- 
ed to  this  day ;  nay,  and  forwards,  as  long  as  it 
fliail  fo  remain. 

I  sha-ll  now  proceed  to  apply  thefe  obfervations 
to  the  work  before  us  $  for  indeed  I  have  fet  them 
down  principally  to  obviate  fome  constructions, 
which  the  good-nature  of  mankind,  who  are  always 
forward  to  fee  their  friends  virtues  recorded,  may 
put  to  particular  parts.  I  queftion  not  but  feveral 
of  my  readers  will  know  the  lawyer  in  the  ftage- 
coach,  the  moment  they  hear  his  voice.  It  is  like- 
wife  odds,  but  the  wit  and  the  prude  meet  with 
fome  of  their  acquaintance,  as  well  as  all  the  reft 
of  my  characters.  To  prevent  therefore  any  fuch 
malicious  applications,  I  declare  here  once  for  all", 
I  defcribe  not  men,  but  manners ;  not  an  indivi- 
dual, but  a  fpecies.  Perhaps  it  will  be  anfwered, 
Are  not  the  characters  then  taken  from  life  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  j  nay,  I  believe  I 
might  aver,  that  I  have  writ  little  more  than  I  have 
feen.  The  lawyer  is  not  only  alive,  but  hath  been 
fo  thefe  4000  years  j  and  I  hope  G —  will  indulge 
his  life  as  many  yet  to  come.  He  hath  not  indeed 
confined  himfelf  to  one  profeflion,  one  religion,  or 
one  country;  but  when  the  firft  mean  felfifh  crea- 
ture appeared  on  the  human  Itage,  who  made  felf 
the  center  of  the  whole  creation,  would  give  him- 
felf no  pain,  incur  no  danger,  advance  no  money 
to  afiift  or  preferve  his  fellow-creatures  $  then  was 
5  our 
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our  lawyer  born  ;  and  vvhilfl  fuch  a  perfon  as  I  have 
defcribed  exifts  on  earth,  fo  long  (hail  he  remain 
upon  ir.  It  is  therefore  doing  him  little  honour,  to 
imagine  he  endeavours  to  mimic  fome  little  obfcure 
fellow,,  becaufe  he  happens  to  refemble  him  in  one 
particular  feature,  or  perhaps  in  his  profefiion ; 
whereas  his  appearance  in  the  world  is  calculated 
for  much  more  general  and  noble  purpofes  ;  not  ta 
expoie  one  pitiful  wretch  to  the  fmall  and  contempt- 
ible circle  of  his  aca/uaintance  ,-  but  to  hold  the 
glafs  to  thoufands  in  their  clofets,  that  they  may- 
contemplate  their  deformity,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
duce it,  and  thus  by  fuffering  private  mortification 
may  avoid  public  fhame.  This  places  the  boundary 
between,  and  diftinguifhes,  the  fatirifl  from  the  li- 
beller :  for  the  former  privately  corrects  the  fault 
for  the  benefit  of  the  perfon,  like  a  parent  j  the  lat- 
ter publickly  expofes  the  perfon  himfelf,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  like  an  executioner. 

There  are  befides  little  circumftances  to  be  cort- 
fidered  j  as  the  drapery  of  a  picture,  which  thouo-h 
fafhion  varies  at  different  times,  the  refemblance  of 
the  countenance  is  not  by  thofe  means  diminifhed. 
Thus,  I  believe,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  Mrs.  Tow- 
woufe  is  coeval  with  our  lawyer  ;  and  though  per- 
haps, during  the  changes  which  fo  long  an  exiflence 
muft  have  paffed  through,  (he  may  in  her  turn  have 
flood  behind  the  bar  at  an  inn  ;  I  will  not  fcruple 
to  affirm,  lhe  hath  likewife  in  the  revolution  of  ages 
fat  on  a  throne.  In  ihort,  where  extreme  turbu- 
lency  of  temper,  avarice,  and  an  infcnfibility  of 
human  mifery,  with  a  degree  of  hypocrify,  have 
united  in  a  female  compofition,  Mrs.  Tow-woufe 
was  that  woman  j  and  where  a  good  inclination, 
eclipfed  by  a  poverty  of  fpirit  and  underftandinp-, 
hath  glimmered  forth  in  a  man,  that  man  hath  been 
no  other  than  her  fneaking  huiband. 

I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  than  to  ojve 
him  one  caution  more  of  an  oppolite  kind  :  For  as 

in 
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in  moil:  of  our  particular  characters  we  mean  not  to 
lafli  individuals,  but  all  of  the  like  fort ;  fo  in  our 
general  descriptions,  we  mean  not  univerlals,  but 
would  be  understood  with  many  exceptions  :  For  in- 
ftance,  in  our  defcription  of  high  people^  we  cannot 
be  intended  to  include  fuchj  as  whilft  they  are  an 
honour  to  their  high  rank,  by  a  well-guided  con- 
defcenfion,  make  their  fuperiority  as  eafy  as  poffible 
to  thofe  whom  fortune  chiefly  hath  placed  below 
them.  Of  this  number  I  could  name  a  peer  no  lefs 
elevated  by  nature  than  by  fortune  j  who,  whilft  he 
wears  the  nobleft  enfigns  of  honour  on  his  perfon, 
bears  the  trued  ftamp  of  dignity  on  his  mind,  adorn- 
ed with  greatnefs,  enriched  with  knowledge,  and 
embellifhed  with  genius.  I  have  feen  this  man  re- 
lieve with  generofity,  while  he  hath  converfed  with 
freedom,  and  be  to  the  fame  perfon  a  patron  and  a 
companion.  I  could  name  a  commoner  raifed  higher 
above  the  multitude  by  fuperior  talents,  than  is  in 
the  power  of  his  prince  to  exalt  him ;  whofe  beha- 
viour to  thofe  he  hath  obliged,  is  more  amiable 
than  the  obligation  itfelf,  and  who  is  fo  great  a 
matter  of  affability,  that  if  he  could  diveft  himfelf 
of  an  inherent  greatnefs  in  his  manner,  would  often 
make  the  loweft  of  his  acquaintance  forget  who  was- 
the  mafter  of  that  palace,  in  which  they  are  fo 
courteoufly  entertained.  Thefe  are  pictures  which 
muft  be,  1  believe,  known:  I  declare  they  are 
taken  from  the  life,  and  not  intended  to  exceed  it. 
By  thofe  high  people  therefore  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  mean  a  let  of  wretches,  who,  while  they 
are  a  difgrace  to  their  anceftors,  whofe  honours  and 
fortunes  they  inherit  (or  perhaps  a  greater  to  their 
.mother,  for  fuch  degeneracy  is  fcarce  credible), 
have  the  infolence  to  treat  thofe  with  difregard, 
who  are  at  lead  equal  to  the  founders  of  their  own 
fplendor.  It  is,  I  fancy,  impoffible  to  conceive  a 
fpectacle  more  worthy  of  our  indignation,  than  that 
of  a  fellow,  who  is  not  onlv  a  blot  in  the  efcutcheon 

of 
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of  a  great  family,  but  a  fcandal  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  maintaining  a  fupercilious  behaviour  to  men 
who  are  an  honour  to  their  nature,  and  a  difgrace 
to  rheir  fortune. 

And  now,  reader,  taking  thefe  hints  along  with 
you,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  proceed  to  the  fequel 
of  this  our  true  hi  (lory. 


CHAP.     II. 

A  r/ight-fcene^    wherein  feveral  wonderful  adventures 
bejel  Adams  and  his  fellow-  traveller s. 

T  was  fo  late  when  our  travellers  left  the  inn  or 
alehoufe  (for  it  might  be  called  either),  that  they 
had  not  travelled  many  miles,  before  night  overtook 
them,  or  met  them,  which  you  pleafe.  The  reader 
mud  excufe  me,  if  I  am  not  particular  as  to  the 
they  took;  for  as  we  are  now  drawing  near  the  fear, 
of  the  Boobies,  and  as  that  is  a  ticklifh  name,  whicli 
malicious  perfons  may  apply  according  to  their  evil 
inclinations,  to  feveral  worthy  country  'fquires,  a 
race  of  men  whom  we  look  upon  as  entirely  inuf- 
fenfive,  and  for  whom  we  have  an  adequate  regard, 
we  fhall  lend  no  afliftance  to  any  fuch  malicious  pur- 
po  fes. 

Darkness  had  now  overfpread  the  hemifphere, 
when  Fanny  whifpered  Jofeph,  c  that  (lie  begged 
s  to  relt  herfelf  a  little  -,  for  that  fhe  was  fo  tire  J, 
*  fhe  could  walk  no  farther.'  Jofeph  immediately 
prevailed  with  parfon  Adams,  who  was  as  brifk  as 
a  bee,  to  Hop.  He  had  no  fobner  feated  him 
than  he  lamented  the  lofs  of  his  dear  iEfchylus  -, 
but  was  a  little  comfortedj  when  reminded,  that 
if  he  had  it  in  his  pondiion,  he  could  not  fee  to 
read. 

The  Oky  was  fo  clouded,  that  not  a  fl  ir  appeared. 
It  was  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  darkneft  vifible. 

Vol.  V.  Q_  This 
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This  was  a  cireum fiance,  however,  very  favourable 
to  Jofeph  ;  for  Fanny,  not  fufpicious  of  being  over- 
feen  by  Adams,  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paffion,  which 
ihe  had  never  done  before  ;  and  reclining  her  head 
on  his  bcfom,  threw  her  arm  carelefly  round  him', 
and  fufrered  him  to  lay  his  cheek  clofe  to  hers.  All 
this  infufed  fuch  foappinefs  into  Jofeph,  that  he  would 
not  have  changed  his  turf  for  the  fineft  down  in  the 
fined  palace  in  the  univerfe. 

Adams  fat  at  fome  ciftance  from  the  lovers,  and 
being  unwilling  to  diilurb  them,  applied  himfelf  to 
meditation;  in  v, hich  he  had'  not  fpent  much  tinrre*, 
before  he  difcovered  a  light  at  fome  diilance,  that 
feerned  approaching  towards  him.  He  immediately 
hailed  it ;  but,  to  his  forrow  and  furprize,  it  (lop- 
ped for  a  moment,  and  then  dif^ppeared.  He  then 
called  to  Jofeph,  afking  him,  c  if  he  had  not  feen  the 
'light.'    Jofeph  onfwered,  *  he  had.'     And  did  you 

*  not  mark  how  it  vanifhed  ?  (returned  he)  though 
c  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghofts,  I  do  not  abfolutely  dif- 

*  believe  them.' 

He  then  entered  into  a  meditation  on  thofe  un- 
fubilantial  beings;  which  was  foon  interrupted  by 
feveral  voices,  which  he  thought  almdft  at  his  el- 
bow, though  in  fac"t  they  were  not  fo  extremefjr 
near.  However,  he  could  diltin&ly  hear  them  agree 
on  the  murder  of  any  one  they  met.  And  a  little 
after  heard  one  of  them  fay,  1  he  had  killed  a  dozen 

*  fince  tliat  day  fortnight/ 

Adams  now  fell  on  hh  knees,  and  committed 
himfelf  to  the  care  of  Providence ;  and  poor  Fanny, 
who  likewife  heard  thofe  terrible  words,  embraced 
Jofeph  fo  clofely,  that  had  not  he,  whole  ears  were 
aifo  open,  been  appfehenilve  on  her  account,  he 
would  have  thought  no  danger  which  threatened 
only  himfelf,  too  dear  a  price  for  fuch  embraces. 

Joseph  now  drew  forth  his  penknife,  and  Adams 
having  finifhed  his  ejaculations,  grained  his  crab- 
ftick,  his  only  weapon,  and  corning  up  to  Jofeph, 

Would 
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lid  have  had  him  quit  Fanny,  and  place  her  in 
the  rear;  but  his  advice  was  fruitlefs,  ihe  clung 
clofer  ro  him,  not  at  all  regarding  the  prefence  of 
Adam?,  and  in  a  foothing  voice  declared,  f  ihe 
c  would  die  in  his  arms.'  Jofeph  clafpirig  her  with 
inexprefilble  eagernefs,  whifpered  her,  c  that  he  pre- 
e  ferred  death  in  hers  to  life  out  of  them.'  Adams 
bran  ifr.ick,  laid,  *  he  defpifed  death 

'  as  much  as  any  man,'  and  then  repeated  aloud, 

Eft  hic3  eft  animus  lucis  contemptor  &  ilium, 
i/ji  vita  bene  credat  emi  quo  tendis3  bone 

Upqnt  this  the  voices  ceafed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  one  of  them  called  out,  c  D — n  you,  who  is 
'  there  ?'  To  which  Adams  was  prudent  enough  to 
make  no  reply  ;  and  of  a  fudden  lie  obferVed  half  a 
dozen  light?,  which  feemed  to  rife  all  at  once  from 
the  ground,  and  advance  brifkly  towards  him.  This 
he  immediately  concluded  to  be  an  apparition,  and 
now  beginning  to  conceive  that  the  voices  were  of 
the  lame  kind,   he  called  out,  c  In  the  name  of  the 

<   L d,  what  wouldft  thou   have  ?'   He  had  no 

fooner  fpoke  than  he  heard  one  of  the  voices  cry 

out,  <D n   them;   here   they  come;'   and  focn 

after  heard  feveral  hearty  blows,   as  if  a  number  of 
men  had  been  engaged  at   quarterftaff.      He  was 
jult  advancing  towards  the  place  of  combat,  when 
Jofeph,  catching  him  by  the  fkirrs,  begged  him  that 
they  might  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dark  to  con- 
vey away  Fanny  from   the  danger  which  threat 
her.      tie  prefently  complied,  and  Jofeph  lifting  up 
Fanny,   they  all  three  made  the  belt  of  tht 
and  without  lookins   b         I  them*  or  being  over- 
taken,  they  had  travelled  full  two  m  :  Fanny 

not  once  complaining  of  being  t  they  law- 

far  off  feveral    i  I'all   diftance 

from  each  other,  and  at  the  lame  time  found  them- 
feives  on  the  defcent  of  a  vei  I  ims's 

foot  flipping,  hciihhuu'y  disappeared,  which  greatly 

Q  2  fright- 
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frightened  fc>oth  Jofeph  and  Fanny  ■,  indeed,  if  the* 
light  had  permitted  them  to  fee  it,  they  would  fearer 
have  refrained  laughing  to  fee  the  parfon  rolling' 
down  the  hill ;  which  he  did  from  top  to  bottom, 
without  receiving  any  harm.  He  then  hollowed  as 
loud  as  he  could,  to  inform  them  of  his  fafety,  and 
rtlieve  them  from  the  fears  which  they  had  conceiv- 
ed for  him.  Jofeph  and  Fanny  halted  fome  time, 
confidering  what  to  do  ;  at  lad  they  advanced  a  few 
paces,  where  the  declivity  leemed  lead  fteep  j  and 
then  Jofeph,  taking  his  Fanny  in  his  arms,  walked 
firmly  down  the  hillr  without  making  a  falfe  flep,. 
and  at  length  landed  her  at  the  bottom,  where 
Adams  foon  came  to  them. 

Learn  hence,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  con- 
fider  your  own  weaknefs,  and  the  many  occafions 
on  which  the  ftrength  of  a  man  may  be  ufeful  to 
you  ;  and  duly  weighing  this,  take  care,  that  you 
match  not  yourfelves  with  the  fpindle-foanked  beaus 
and  petit  maitres  of  the  age,  who,  inftead  of  being 
able,  like  Jofeph  Andrews,  to  carry  you  in  lufly 
arms  through  the  rugged  ways  and  downhill  fteeps 
of  life,  will  rather  want  to  fupport  their  feeble  limbs 
with  your  ftrength  and  afhTcance,- 

Our  travellers  now  moved  forwards,  where  the 
reared  light  prefented  itfelf,  and  having  crofTed  a-, 
common  field,  they  came  to  a  meadow,  where  they 
fe-emed  to  be  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  light,. 
whenjs  to  their  grief,  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a' 
river.  Adams  here  made  a  full  ftop,  and  declared' 
lie  could  fwim,  but  doubted  how  it  was  pofilble  to 
get  Fanny  over  ;  to  which  Jofeph  anfwered,  r  If 
c  they  walked  along  its   banks,  they  might  be  cer- 

*  tain  of  foon  finding  a  bridge,  efpecially,  as  by  the' 
c  number  of  lights,  th-ey  might  be  affured  a  pariih 
c  was  near/  c  Odfo,  that's  true  indeed,'  faid  Adams,. 

*  I  did  not  think  of  that.'  Accordingly,  Jofeph's 
advice  being  taken,  they  paiTed  over  two  meadows, 
and  came  to  a  little  orchard,  which  kd  them  to  a 

f  hotifc 
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houfe.  Fanny  begged  of  Jofeph  to  knock  at  the 
door,  afiuring  him  c  (he  was  fo  weary,  that  (he  could 
'  hardly  Hand  on  her  fcez.'  Adams,  who  was  fore- 
moft,  performed  this  ceremony,  and  the  door  being 
immediately  opened,  a  plain  kind  of  man  appeared 
at  it;  Adams  acquainted  him,  c  that  thsy  had  a 
c  young  woman  with  them,  who  was  fo  tired  with 
c  her  journey,  that  he  fhould  be  much  obliged  to 
*  him,  if  he  would  fuffer  her  to  come  in  and  reft 
c  herfelf.'  The  man,  who  faw  Fanny  by  the  light 
of  the  candle,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  per- 
ceiving her  innocent  and  modeft  look,  and  having 
no  apprehenfions,  from  the  civil  behaviour  of'A- 
dams,  prefently  anfwer'd,  e  That  the  young  woman 
c  was  very  welcome  to  reft  herfelf  in  his  houfe,  and 
c  fo  were  her  company.'  He  then  uihered  them 
into  a  very  decent  room,  where  his  wife  was  fitting 
at  a  table;  (he  immediately  rofe  up,  and  affiled 
them  in  fetting  forth  chairs,  and  defired  them  to  fit 
down,  which  they  had  no  fooner  done,  than  the  man 
of  the  houfe  alked  them,  if  they  would  have  any 
tiling  to  refrefh  themfelves  with?  Adams  thanked 
him,  and  anfwered,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  him 
for  a  cup  of  his  ale,  which  was  likewife  chofen  by 
Jofeph  and  Fanny.  Whilft  he  was  gone  to  till  a 
very  large  jug  with  this  liquor,  his  wife  told  Fanny 
(lie  feemed  greatly  fatigue,!,  and  defired  her  to  take 
fomething  11  ronger  than  ale  ;  but  (he  refufed  with 
many  thanks,  faying  it  was  true,  (he  was  very  much 
tired,  but  a  little  reft  the  hoped  would  reftore  her. 
As  foon  as  the  company  were  all  leated,  Mr.  A'laras, 
who  had  filled  himfelf  with  ale,  and  by  public  per- 
mifTion  had  lighted  his  pipe,  turned  to  thi 
of  the  houfe,  bilking  him,  l  If  evil  fpirits  did  no: 
c  ufe  to  walk  in  that  neighbourhood  ?'  To  which 
receiving  no  anfwer,  he  began  to  inform  him  of  the 
adventure  which  they  had  met  with  on  the  Downs j 
nor  had  he  proceeded  far  in  his  ftory,  when  fome- 
body  knocked  very  hud  at  the  door.     The  com- 

Q.3  Pa"r 
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pany  exprefied  fome  amazement,  and  Fanny  and  the 
good  woman  turned  pale;  her  hufband  went  forth, 
and  whilft  he  was  abfent,  which  was  fome  time,  they 
all  remained  filent,  looking  at  one  another,  and 
heard  feveral  voices  difcourfmg  pretty  loudly.  A- 
dams  was  fully  perfuaded  that  fpirits  were  abroad, 
and  began  to  meditate  fome  exorcifrns ;  Jofeph  a 
little  inclined  to  the  lame  opinion  ;  Fanny  was  more 
afraid  of  men,  and  the  good  woman  herfelf  began 
to  fufpect  her  guefts,  and  imagined  thofe  without 
were  rogues  belonging  to  their  gang.  At  length 
the  matter  of.  the  houfe  returned,  and  laughing,  told 
Adams  he  had  difcovered  his  apparition  ;  that  the 
murderers  were  fheep-ftealers,  and  the  twelve  perfons 
murdered,  were  no  other  than  twelve  fheep.  Add- 
ing, that  the  fhepherds  had  got  the  better  of  them, 
had  fecured  two,  and  were  proceeding  with  them  to 
ice  of  peace.  This  account  greatly  relieved 
the  fears  of  the  whole  company  ;  but  Adams  mut- 
.  I  to  himfelf,  J  He  was"  convinced  of  the  truth 
*  of  apparitions  for  all  that.5 

Tiiey  now  fat  cheerfully  round  the  fire,  till  the 
matter  of  the  houfe  having  furveyed  his  guefus,  and 
conceiving  that  the  cafibek,  which  having  fallen 
down,  appeared  under  Adams's  great  coat,  and  the 
fhabby  livery  on  Jofeph  Andrews,  did  not  well  fuit 
with  the  familiarity  between  them,  began  to  enter- 
tain fome  fufpicions,  not  much  to  their  advantage  : 
add  re  {Tin?  himfelf  therefore  to  Adams,  he  faid,  c  He 
«  perceived  he  was  a  clergyman  by  his  drefs,  and 
(  fuppofed  that  honeft  man  was  his  footman.'  f  Sir,' 
anfwered  Adams,  f  I  am  a  clergyman  at  your  fer- 
'  vice  ;  but  as  to  that  young  man,  whom  you  have 
c  rightly  termed  honeft,  he  is  at  preient  in  nobody's 
1  fervice  j  he  never  lived  in  any  other  family  than 
c  that  of  lady  Booby,  from  whence  tie  was  difcharg- 
1  ed,  I  a  flu  re  you,  for  no  crime.'  jofeph  faid, 
f  he  did -nor  wonder  the  gentleman  was  furprized  to 
*  fee  one  of  Mr.  iidams's  character  condefcend  to 

'<  fo 
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c  fo  much  goodnefs  with  a  poor  man.'  s  Child,' 
faid  Adams,  '  1  mould  be  aftiamed  of  my  cloth,   if 

*  I  thought  a  poor  man,  who  is  hone  ft,  below  my 
c  notice  or  my  familiarity.  I  know  not  how  thofe 
c  who  think  otherwife,  can  profefs  themfelves  fol- 
'  lowers  and  fervants  of  him  who  made  no  diftiiic- 

*  tion,  unlefs,  peradventure,  by  preferring  the  poor 
c  to  the  rich.'  c  Sir,'  laid  he,  addrefiing  himfelf 
to  the  gentleman,  *  thefe  two  poor  young  people 
'  are  my  parifhioners,  and  I  look  on  them,  and  love 
c  them  as  my  children.     There   is   fomething  fin- 

*  gular  enough  in  their  hiftory,  but  I  have  not  now 

*  time  to  recount  it.'  The  mailer  of  the  houfe, 
notwithftanding  the  limplicity  which  difcavered  it- 
ielf  in  Adams,  knew  too  much  of  the  world  to  give 
a  hafty  belief  to  proieflions.  Fie  was  not  yet  quite 
certain  that  Adams  had  any  more  of  the  clergyman 
in  him  than  his  caffock.  To  try  him  therefore  fur- 
ther, he  afked  him,  <c  If  Mr.  Pope  had  lately  pub- 
c  lilhed  any  thing  new  ?'  Adams  anfwered,  '  he  had 
r  heard  great  commendations  of  that  poet,  but  that 
c  he  had  never  read,  nor  knew,  any  of  his  works.' 
s  Ho  !  ho  !'  lays  the  gentleman  to  himfelf,  *  have  I 
f  caught  you?'  c  What,'  faid  he,  e  have  you  never 
'  feen  his  Homer  ?'  Adams  anfwer'd,  c  he  had  ne- 
'  ver  .read  any  tranflation  of  the  dailies.'  c  Why 
'  truly,'  reply'd  the  gentleman,  '  there  is  a  dignity 
c  in  the  Greek  language,  which  I  think  no  modem 
c  tongue  can  reach.'  'Do  you  underftand  Greek, 
c  Sir?'  laid  Adams  haftily.  <  A  little,  Sir,'  an- 
il the  gentleman.      {  Do  you  know,  Sir,'  cv.  \\ 

Adams,  c  where  J  can  buy  an  /kkhylus  ?  an  unLucky 
'  misfortune  lately  happened   to  mine.'     £fchylus  ■ 
was  beyond  the  gentleman,  though  he  knew  him 
very  well   by  name  ;    he  aiming  back  to 

Homer,  afked  Adams,  '  What  part  of  the  Iliad  he 
c  thought  moft  excellent  ?'  Adams  returned,  c  His 
■l  qucition  would  be  propcrer,  What  kind  oi 

QL4  l  wai 
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was  the  chief  in  poetry  ?  for  that  Homer  •■ 
equally  excellent  in  them  all.' 
'  And  indeed,'  continued  he,  c  what  Cicero  fays 
of  a  complete  orator,,  may  well  be  applied  to  a 
at  poetj  "  He  ought  to  comprehend  all  per- 
sons." Homer  did  this  in  the  moil  excellent 
degree  j  it  is  not  without  reafon  therefore,  that 
the  philofopher,  in  the  2 2d  chapter  of  his  poet! 
mentions  him  by  no  other  appellation  than  that 
of  The  Poet :  He  was  the  father  of  the  drama,  as 
well  as  the  epic  :  Nut  of  tragedy  only,  but  of 
comedy  alio;  for  his  Margites,  which  is  deplor- 
ably loft,  bore/  fays  Ariftotle,  f  the  fame  analogy 
to  comedy,  as  his  Odyffey  and  Iliad  to  tragedy. 
To  him  therefore  we  owe  Ariftophanes,  as  well  as 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  my  poor  JEfchylus. 
But  if  you  pleafe  we  will  confine  ourfelves  (an 
kaft  for  the  prefent)  to  the  Iliad,  his  nobleft 
work  j  though  neither  Ariftotle  nor  Horace  give 
it  the  prefer*  nee,  as  I  remember,  to  the  Odylfcy. 
Firft  then,  as  to  his  (object,  can  any  thing  be 
more  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  noble  ? 
He  is  rightly  praifed  by  the  fir  ft  of  thofe  judicious 
critics,  for  not  chufmg  the  whole  war,  which...- 
though  he  fays  it  hath  a  complete  beginning  and 
end,  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  under- 
ftanding  to  comprehend  at  one  view.  I  have  there- 
fore often  wondered  why  io  correct  a  writer  as 
Horace  fhould,  in  his  epiftle  to  Lollius,  call  him 
the  Trojani  Belli  Scriptorem.  Secondly,  his  ac- 
tion, termed  by  Ariftotle,  Pragmaton  Syftafis; 
is  it  poffible  for  the  mind  of  a  man  to  conceive 
an  idea  of  fuc'h  perfect  unity,  and  at  the  fame 
time  io  rej  lete  with  greatncls  ?  And  here  I  muft 
obferve  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
noted  by  any,  the  Harmotton,  that  agreement  of 
his  action  to  his  fubject  :  For  as  the  fubject  is 
anger,  how  agreeable  is  his  action,  which  is  wa 
from  which  every  incident  arifes,  and  to  which 

4  every 
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every  epifode  immediately  relates.  Thirdly,  his 
manners,  which  Ariftode  places  iecond  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  feveral  parts  of  tragedy,  and  which 
he  fays  are  included  in  the  action;  I  am  at  a  lofs 
whether  I  fhould  rather  admire  the  exact nefs  of 
his  judgment  in  the  nice  difiinction,  or  the  im- 
menlity  of  his  imagination  in  their  variety.  For, 
as  to  the  former  of  thefe,  how  accurately  is  the 
fedate,  injured  refentment  of  Achilles,  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  hot  infulting  paffion  of  Agamemnon  ? 
How  widely  doth  the  brutal  courage  of  Ajax  dif- 
fer from  the  amiable  bravery  of  Diomedes  ;  and 
the  wifdom  of  Neftor,  which  is  the  refult  of  lon«- 
reflection  and  experience,  from  the  cunning  of 
Ulyflcs,  the  effect  of  art  and  fubtlety  only  ?  If  we 
confider  their  variety,  we  may  cry  out  with  Arif- 
totle  in  his  24th  chapter,  that  no  part  of  this  di- 
vine poem  is  deflitute  of  manners.  Indeed,  I 
might  affirm,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  character  in 
human  nature  untouched  in  fome  part  or  other. 
And  as  there  is  no  pafiion  which  he  is  not  able  to 
defcribe,  io  is  there  none  in  his  reader  which  he 
cannot  raife.  If  he  hath  any  fuperior  excellence 
to  the  reft,  I  have  been  inclined  to  fancy  it  is  in 
the  pathetic.  I  am  lure  I  never  read  with  dry 
eyes  the  two  epifodes,  where  Andromache  is  in- 
troduced, in  the  former  lamenting  the  danger, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  death  of  Hedtor.  The 
images  are  fo  extremely  tender  in  thefe,  that  I 
am  convinced,  the  poet  had  the  worthiell  and  beft 
heart  imaginable.  Nor  can  I  help  obferving  how 
Sophocles  falls  fhort  of  the  beauties  of  the  origi- 
nal, in  that  imitation  of  tiie  diiluafive  fpeech  of 
Andromache,  which  he  hath  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Tecmefla.  And  yet  Sophocles  was  the  greateit 
genius  who  ever  wrote  tragedy,  nor  have  any  of 
his  luccefibrs  in  that  art,  that  is  to  fay,  neither 
Euripides  nor  Seneca,  the  tragedian,  been  able  to 
come  near  him.    As  to  his  lentiments  and  diction, 

*  I  need 
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c  I   need   fay  nothing;  the  former  are  particularly 

*  remarkable  for  the  utmofl  perfection  en  that  head, 

*  namely,  propriety;  and  as  to  the  latter,  Ariftotle, 
c  whom  doubtlefs  you  have  read  over  and  over,  is 

*  very  diffufe.  I  fhall  mention  but  one  thing  more, 
c  which  that  great  critic  in  his  divifion  of  tragedy 
<  calls  Opfis,  or  the  fcenery  ;  and  which  is  as  pro- 

*  per  to  the  epic  as  to  the  drama,  with  this  ditFer- 
c  ence;  that  in  the  former  it  falls  to  the  mare  of 
c  the  poet,  and  in  the  latter  to  that  of  the  painter. 

*  But  did  ever  painter  imagine  a  fecne  like  that  in 

*  the  13th  and  14th  Iliads?  where  the  reader  fees 

*  at  one  view  the  profpect  of  Troy,  with  the  army, 
'  drawn  up  before  it;  the  Grecian  army,  camp,  and 
c  fleet ;   Jupiter  fitting  on  mount  Ida,  with  his  head 

*  wrapt  in  a  cloud,  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
c  looking  towards  Thrace;  Neptune  driving  through 

*  the  fea,  *which  divides  en  each  fide  to  permit  his 

*  paflage,  and  then  fearing  himfelf  on  mount  Sa- 
f.  mos  :    The   heavens  opened,  and  the   deities   all 

*  feated  on  their  thrones,.     This   is  fublime  !   This 

*  is  poetry  !'  Adams  then  rapt  out  a  hundred  Greek 
verfes,  and  with  fuch  a  voice,  emphafis  and  action, 
that  he  aimed  fdghten'd  the  women  ;  and  as  for  the. 
gentleman,  he  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any 
further  fufpicion  of  Adams,  that  he  now  doubted 
whether  he  had  not  a  bifhop  in  his  houfe.  He  ran 
into  the  molt  extravagant  encomiums  on  his  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  -began  to  dilate 
to  all  the  (Irangers.  He  faid,  he  had  great  com- 
panion for  the  poor  young  woman,  who  looked  pale 
and  faint  with  her  journey  ;  and  in  truth  he  con- 
ceived a  much  higher  opinion  of  her  quality  than  it 
deferved.  He  faid,  he  was  forry  he  could  not  ac- 
commodate them  all:  But  if  they  were  contented 
with  his  fire-fide,  he  would  fit  up  with  the  men  ; 
and  the  young  woman  might,  if  (he  pleafed,  par- 
take his  wife's  bed,  which  he  advii'cd  her  to;  for 
that  they  nauft  walk  upwards  of  a  mile  to  any  houfe 

of 
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of  entertainment,  and  that  not  very  good  neither. 
Adams,  who  liked  his  fear,  his  ale,  his  tobacco,  and 
his  company,  perfuaded  Fanny  to  accept  this  kind 
propofal,  in  which  folicitation  he  was  feconded  by 
Jofeph.  Nor  was  ihe  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  j 
for  (lie  had  fiept  little  the -lad  night,  and  not  at  all 
the  preceding,  fo  that  love  itfelf  was  fcarce  able  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  any  longer.  The  offer  there- 
fore being  kindly  accepted,  the  good  woman  pro- 
duced every  thing  eatable  in  her  houfe  on  the  table, 
and  the  guefts  being  heartily  invited,  as  heartily 
regaled  themfelves,  efpecially  parfon  Adams.  As  to 
the  other  two,  they  were  examples  of  the  truth  of 
that  phyfical  obfervation,  that  love,  like  other  fweet 
things,  is  no  whetter  of  the  ftomach. 

Supper  was  no  iboner  ended,  than  Fanny,  at  her 
own  requeft,  retired,  and  the  good  woman  bore  her 
company.  Ihe  man  of  the  houfe,  Adams,  and  Jo- 
seph, who  would  modeftly  have  withdrawn,  had  not 
the  gentleman  infifted  on  the  contrary,  drew  round 
the  fire-fide,  where  Adams  (to  ufe  his  own  words) 
repleni fried  his  pipe,  and  the  gentleman  produced  a 
bottle  of  excellent  beer,  being  the  belt  liquor  in 
his  houfe. 

The  mode  ft:  behaviour  of  Jofeph,  with  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  perfon,  the  character  which  Adams 
gave  of  him,  and  the  friendfhip  he  feemed  to  enter- 
tain for  him,  began  to  work  on  the  gentleman's  af- 
fections, and  railed  in  him  a  curiofity  to  know  the 
Angularity  which  Adams  had  mentioned  in  his  hif- 
tory.  This  curiofity,  Adams  was  no  fooner  informed 
of,  than,  with  Joleph's  confent,  he  agreed  to  gratify 
it,  and  accordingly  related  all  he  knew,  with  as 
much  tendernefs  as  was  pofiible  for  the  character  of 
lady  Booby;  and  concluded  with  the  long,  faithful, 
and  mutual  paflion  between  him  and  Fanny,  not 
concealing  the  meannefs  of  her  birth  and  education. 
Thefe  latter  circumitances  entirely  cured  a  jealoufy 
which  had  lately  rilen  in  the  gentleman's  mind,  that 

Fanny 
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Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  fome  perfon  of  fafhion, 
and  that  Jofeph  had  run  away  with  her,  and  Adams 
was  concerned  in  the  plot.  He  was  now  enamou'r'd 
of  his  guefts,  drank  their  healths  with  great  cheer- 
fulnefs,  and  returned  many  thanks  to  Adams,  who 
had  fpent  much  breath  5  for  he  was  a  circumftantial 
teller  of  a  ftory. 

Adams  told  him,  it  4vas  now  in  his  power  to  re- 
turn that  favour  j  for  his  extraordinary  goodneis,  as 
well  as  that  fund  of  literature  he  was  mailer  of*, 
which  he  did  not  expect  to  find  under  fuch  a  roof, 
had  raifed  in  him  more  curiofity  than  he  had  ever 
known.  Therefore,  faid  he,  if  it  be  not  too  trouble- 
fome,  Sir,  your  hiftory  if  you  pleafe. 

The  gentleman  anfwered,  he  could  not  refufe  him 
what  he  had  fo  much  right  to  iniift  on ;  and  after 
fome  of  the  common  apologies,  which  are  the  ufual 
preface  to  a  flory,  he  thus  began. 

*  The  author  hath  by  fome  been  reprefented  to  have  made 
a  blunder  here:  For  Adams  had  indeed  fhewn  fome  learning, 
(fay  they)  perhaps  all  the  author  had;  but  the  gentleman  hath 
fhewn  none,  unlefs  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Adams  be  fuch  :  But 
furelv  it  would  be  prepcflerous  in  him.  to  call  it  fo.  I  have, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  criticifm,  which  I  am  told  came 
from  the  mouth  of  a  great  orator  in  a  public  cofreehoufe,  left 
this  blunder  as  it  flood  in  the  fir-ft  edition.  I  will  not  have  the 
vanity  to  apply  to  any  thing  in  this  work,  the  obfervation  which 
M.  Dacier  makes  in  her  preface  to  her  Ariitophanes :  Je  tiens 
pour  une  maxime  conjicnte,  qu'une  beaute  mediocre  plait  plus  generate- 
ment  qu'une  beaute  Jans' defdiit.  Mr.  Congreve  hath  made  fuch 
another  blunder  in  his  Love  for  Loye,  wiiere  Tattle  tells  Mifs 
Prue,  '  She  mould  admire  him  as  much  for  the  beauty  he  com- 
c  mends  in  her,  as  if  he  himfelf  was  poffeffed  of  it.' 
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CHAP.    IIL 

In  which  the  gentleman  relates  the  hi/Tory  of  his  life. 

SI  R,  I  am  defcended  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
born  a  gentleman.  My  education  was  liberal, 
and  at  a  public  fchool,  in  which  I  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  become  mailer  of  the  Latin,  and  to  be  tole- 
rably veffed  in  the  Greek  language.  My  father 
died  when  I  was  fixteen,  and  left  me  mailer  of  my- 
felf.  He  bequeathed  me  a  moderate  fortune,  which 
he  intended  I  mould  not  receive  till  I  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  :  For  he  conftantly  afferted  that 
was  full  early  enough  to  give  up  any  man  entirely 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  difcretion.  However, 
as  this  intention  was  foobi'curely  worded  in  his  will, 
that  the  lawyers  advifed  me  to  cor. tell  zhc  point 
with  my  truftees  >  I  own  I  paid  fo  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  my  dead  father,  which  were  fuf- 
ficient'y  certain  to  me,  that  I  followed  their  advice, 
and  foon  fucceeded  :  for  the  truftees  did  not  conteft 
the  matter   very  obfi  1  ir  fide.     f  Sir,* 

laid  Adams,  c  may  I  crave  the  favour  of 
The  gentleman  anfwered,  c  his  name  was  Wilfon/ 
and  then  proceeded. 

I  stay'd   a  very   little  while  at  fchool   after  his 
death  ■,   for,  being  a  forward  youth,  I  was  extre: 
impatient  to  be  in  the  world  :   For  which  I   the 
my    parts,    knowledge,   and    manhood,  th 
qualified  me.     And  to  this  early  intro 
life,  without  a  1  uide,  I   impute  all 
fortunes  j  for  befides  the  obvi 
attend  this,  there  is  one  1  >  ge- 

nerally obferved.     1 
kind  receives  of  you, 
dicate.     How  unhaj  muft  it  I 
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your  character  in  life,  before  you  can  pofubly  know 
its  value,  or  weigh  the  confequeffces  of  thofe  ac- 
tions, which  are  to  eftablifh  your  future  reputation  ? 

A  little  under  feventeen  I  left  my  fchool,  and 
went  to  London,  with  no  more  than  fix  pounds  in 
my  pocket.  A  great  fum,  as  I  then  conceived  ; 
and  which  I  was  afterwards  furprized  to  find  io  foon 
confumed. 

The  character  I  was  ambitious  of  attaining,  was 
that  of  a  fine  gentleman  j  the  firfl:  requifites  to  which 
I  apprehended  were  to  be  fupplied  by  a  tailor,  a  peri- 
wig-maker, and  fome  few  more  tradefmen,  who  deal 
in  furniihing  out  the  human  body.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lownefs  of  my  purfe,  I  found  credit  with 
them  more  eauly  than  I  expected,  and  was  foon 
equipped  to  my  wifh.  This  I  own  then  agreeably 
furprized  me;  but  I  have  fince  learned,  that  it  is  a 
maxim  among  many  tradefmen  at  the  polite  end  of 
the  town  to  deal  as  largely  as  they  can,  reckon  as 
high  as  they  can,   and  arrelt  as  foon  as  they  can. 

The  next  qualifications  j  namely,  dancing,  fen- 
cing, riding  the  great  horfe,  and  mulic,  came  into 
my  head  :  but  as  they  required  expence  and  time,  I 
comforted  myfdf,  with  regard  to  dancing,  that  I 
had  learned  a  little  in  my  youth,  and  couid  walk  a 
minuet  genteelly  enough  ;  as  to  fencing,  I  thought 
my  good- humour  wouid  preferve  me  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  quarrel ;  as  to  the  horfe,  I  hoped  it  would 
not  be  thought  of;  and  for  mufic,  I  imagined  I 
could  eauly  acquire  the  reputation  of  itj  for  I  had 
heard  fome  of  my  fchool-fellows  pretend  to  know- 
ledge in  operas,  without  being  able  to  fing  or  play 
on  the  fiddle. 

Knowledge  of  the  town  feemed  another  ingre- 
dient j  this  I  thought  I  Ihould  arrive  at  by  frequent- 
ing public  places.  Accordingly  I  paid  conftant 
attendance  to  them  all ;  by  which  means  I  was  foon 
mailer  of  the  faftuonable  phrafes,  learned  to  cry  up 

the 
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the  fafhionable  diverfions,  and  knew  the  names  and 
faces  of  the  moil  faihionabie  men  and  women. 

Nothing  now  Teemed  to  remain  but  an  intrigue, 
which  I  was  refolved  to  have  immediately  j  I  mean. 
the  reputation  of  it;  and  indeed,  I  was  Co  fuccefs- 
ful,  that  in  a 'very  fhort  time  I  had  half  a  dozea 
with  the  fined  women  in  town. 

At  thefe  words  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and 
then,  bleffing  hirr.felf,  cried  out,  s  Good  Lord  i  what 
'  wicked  times  thefe  are?' 

Not  I'q  wicked  as  you  imagine,  continued  the 
gentleman  ;  for  I  allure  you,  they  were  all  vefral 
virgins  for  any  thing  which  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 
The  reputation  of  intriguing  with  them  was  all  I 
fought,  and  was  what  I  arrived  at:  and  perhaps  I 
only  flattered  myfelf  even  in  that;  for  very  probably 
the  perfons  co  whom  I  (hewed  their  billets,  knew  as 
well  as  I  that  they  were  counterfeits,  and  that  I  had 
written  them  to  myfelf. 

f  Write  letters  to  yourfelf !'  faid  Adams,  ftar- 
in°  ' 

O  Sir  !  anfwered  the  gentleman,,  It  is  the  very 
error  of  the  times.  Half  our  modern  plavs  have 
one  of  thefe  characters  in  them.  It  is  incredible  the 
pains  I  have  taken,   and   the  I   methods  I  cm- 

ployed  to  traduce  the  character  of  women  oi  dis- 
tinction. When  another  had  fpoken  in  raptures  of 
any  one.     I  have  anfwered,  c  D — n  her,   ihe  !   We 

*  ihull  have  her  at  H d's  very  foon.'     When  lie 

hath  replied,  c  He  thought  her  virtuous,'  I  have 
anfwered,  f  Av,  thou  wilt  always  think  a  wo  nan 
'  virtuous,  till  flic  is  in  the  ftreetsj   but  you  and  I, 

*  Jack  or   Vom  (turning  to  another  in  i 

c  know  better.'     At   winch  I   have  drawn   a   i 
out  of   my  pocket,  perhaps  a  tailor's  bill,  and  i.        I 
it,  crying  at  the  fame  time,   c  By  Ciad  1   was  once 

*  fond  of  her.' 

{  Proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  but  do  not  fwear  any 
c  more,'  laid  Adams. 
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Sir,  {aid  the  gentleman,  I  a(k  your  pardon.  Well) 
Sir,  in  this  courfe  of  life  I  continued  full  three  years. 
— c  What  courfe  of  life?'  anfwered  Adams;  c  I  do 
c  not  remember  you  have  mentioned  any.' — Your 
remark  is  juft,  faid  the  gentleman  fmiling,  I  mould 
rather  have  faid,  in  this  courfe  of  doing  nothing.  I 
remember  fome  time  afterwards  I  wrote  the  journal 
of  one  day,  which  would  ferve,  I  believe,  as  well 
for  any  other,  during  the  whole  time.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  repeat  it  to  you. 

In  the  morning  I  arofe,  took  my  great  flick,  and 
walked  out  in  my  green  frock,  with  my  hair  in  pa- 
pers (a  groan  from  Adams),  and  fauntered  about  till 

ten. 

Went  to  the  auction  ;  told  lady  ■ — —  me  had  a 
dirty  face ;  laughed  heartily   at  fomething  captain 

faid  j  I   can't  remember  what;   for  I  did  not 

very  well  hear  it;  whifpered  lord ;  bowed  to 

the  duke  of ;   and  was  going  to  bid  for  a  fnuflf- 

box ;  but  did  not,  for  fear  I  mould  have  had  it. 

From  2  to  4,  dreft  myfelf.     A  groan. 

4  to  6,  dined.  A  groan. 

6  to  8,  cofFeehoufe. 

8  to  9,  Drury  Lane  playhoufe. 

9  to  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
10  to  12,  Drawing-room. 

A  great  groan. 

At  all  which  places  nothing  happened  worth  re- 
mark. At  which  Adams  laid,  with  fome  vehemence, 
c  Sir,  this  is  below  the  life  of  an  animal,  hardly 
c  above  vegetation  ;  and  I  am  furprized  what  could 
«  lead  a  man  of  yourTenfe  into  it.'  What  leads  us 
into  more  follies  than  you  imagine,  doctor,  anfwer- 
ed the  gentleman,  vanity  :  for  as  contemptible  a 
creature  as  I  was,  and  I  allure  you,  yourfelf  cannot 
have  more  contempt  for  fuch  a  wretch  than  I  now 
have ;  I  then  admired  myfelf,  and  fhould  have  de- 

fpifed 
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fpifed  a  perfon  of  your  prefent  appearance  (you  •  I 
pardon  me)  with  all  your  learning,  and  thofe  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  I  have  remarked  in 
Adams  bowed,  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  After 
I  had  continued  two  years  in  this  coUrfe  of  life,  faid 
the  gentleman,  an  accident  happened  which  oblig- 
ed me  to  change  the  fcene.  As  I  was  one  day  at 
St.  James's  coffcehoufe,  making  very  free  with  the 
character  of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  an  officer  of 
the  guards,  who  was  prefent,  thought  proper  to 
give  me  the  lie.  I  anfwered,  I  might  poffibly  be 
miftaken  ;  but  I  intended  to  tell  no  more  than  the 
truth.  To  which  he  made  no  reply,  but  by  a  fcorn- 
ful  fneer.  After  this  I  obferved  a  ilrange  coldnefs 
in  all  my  acquaintance;  none  of  them  fpoke  to  me 
firft,  and  very  few  returned  me  even  the  civility  of 
a  bow.  The  company  I  ufed  to  dine  with  left  me 
out,  and  within  a  week  I  found  myfelf  in  as  much 
folitude  at  St.  James's,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  defart. 
An  honeft  elderly  man,  with  a  great  hat  and  long 
fword,  at  lalt  told  me,  he  had  a  companion  for  my 
youth,  and  therefore  advifed  me  to  fhew  the  world 
I  was  not  fuch  a  rafcal  as  they  thought  me  to  be. 
I  did  not  at  firft  underftand  him  :  but  he  explained 
himfelf,  and  ended  with  telling  me,  If  I  would 
write  a  challenge  to  the  captain,  he  would,  out  cf 
pure  charity,  go  to  him  with  it.  c  A  very  chari- 
c  table  perfon,  truly  !'  cried  Adams.  I  defired  till  the 
next  day,  continued  the  gentleman,  to  confider  on 
it,  and,  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  weighed  the  con-* 
fequences  on  both  fides  as  fairly  as  I  could.  On  the 
one,  I  faw  the  riik  of  this  alternative,  either  Iofmg 
my  own  life,  or  having  on  my  hands  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  whom  I  w.<s  not  in  the  leait  angly,  1 
foon  determined,  that  the  good  which  appeared  on 
the  other,  was  not  worth  this  hazard.  I  therefore 
refolved  to  quit  the  fcene,  and  prefently  retired  to 
the  Temple,  where  I  took  chambers.  Here  I  foon 
got  a  frefh  fet  of  acquaintance,  who  knew  nothing 
Vol.  V.  R  of 
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of  what  had  happened  to  me.  Indeed  they  were 
not  greatly  to  my  approbation  ;  for  the  beaus  of  the 
Temple  are  only  the  fhadows  of  the  others.  They 
are  the  affectation  of  affectation.  The  vanity  of 
theJe  are  ftill  more  ridiculous,  if  pofilble,  than  of 
the  others.  Here  I  met  with  fmart  fellows,  who 
drank  with  lords  they  did  not  know,  and  intrigued 
with  women  they  never  faw.  Covent-Garden  was 
now  the  farthefl  ftretch  of  my  ambition  ;  where  I 
fhone  forth  in  the  balconies  at  the  playhoufes,  vifit- 
ed  whores,  made  love  to  orange-wenches,  and  damn- 
ed plays.  This  career  was  foon  put  a  flop  to  by 
my  furgeon,  who  convinced  me  of  the  necefTity  of 
confining  myfelf  to  my  room  for  a  month.  At  the 
end  of  which,  having  had  leifure  to  reflect,  I  re- 
folved  to  quit  all  further  converfation  with  beaus 
and  fmarts  of  every  kind,  and  to  avoid,  if  pofiible, 
any  occafion  of  returning  to  this  place  of  confine- 
ment. c  I  think,'  faid  Adams,  f  the  advice  of  a 
f  month's  retirement  and  reflection  was  very  pro- 
c  per ;  but  I  mould  rather  have  expected  it  from  a 
'  divine  than  a  furgeon.'  The  gentleman  fmiled  at 
Adams's  fimplicity,  and  without  explaining  himfelf 
farther  on  fuch  an  odious  fubject,  went  on  thus: 
I  was  no  fooner  perfectly  reflored  to  health,  than  I 
found  my  pafTion  for  women,  which  I  was  afraid  to 
fatisfy  as  I  had  done,  made  me  very  uneafy ;  I  de- 
termined therefore  to  keep  a  miftrefs.  Nor  was  I 
long  before  I  fixed  my  choice  on  a  young  woman, 
who  had  before  been  kept-  by  two  gentlemen,  and 
to  whom  I  was  recommended  by  a  celebrated  bawd. 
I  took  her  home  to  my  chambers,  and  made  her  a 
fettlement  during  cohabitation.  This  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  very  ill  paid  :  however,  me  did  not 
fuffer  me  to;,  be  perplexed  on  that  account  j  for, 
before  quarter-day,  I  found  her  at  my  chambers  in 
too  familiar  converfation  with  a  young  fellow,  who 
was  dreft  like  an  officer,  but  was  indeed  a  city  ap- 
prentice.    Inftead  of  excufing  her  inconftancy,  ihe 

rapped 
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rapped  out  half  a  dozen  oaths,  and,  fnapping  her 
fingers  at  me,  fwore  fne  fcorned  to  confine  herfelf 
to  the  bed  man  in  England.  Upon  this  we  parted, 
and  the  fame  bawd  prefently  provided  her  another 
keeper.  I  was  not  fo  much  concerned  at  our  repa- 
ration, as  I  found  within  a  day  or  two  I  had  reafon 
to  be  for  our  meeting :  for  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
iecond  vifit  to  my  furgeon.  I  was  now  forced  to  do 
penance  for  fome  weeks,  during  which  time  I  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  having  been 
forty  years  in  the  army,  and  in  all  the  campaigns 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  died  a  lieutenant 
on  half-pay  j  and  had  left  a  widow  with  this  only 
child,  in  very  diftrefled  circumftances :  they  had 
only  a  fmall  penfion  from  the  government,  with 
what  little  the  daughter  could  add  to  it  by  her  work; 
for  fhe  had  great  excellence  at  her  needle.  This 
girl  was,  at  my  firft  acquaintance  with  her,  folicited 
in  marriage  by  a  young  fellow  in  good  circum- 
ftances. He  was  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  and 
had  a  little  fortune,  fufficient  to  fet  up  his  trade. 
The  mother  was  greatly  pleafed  with  this  match,  as 
indeeed  fhe  had  fufficient  reafon.  However,  I  foon 
prevented  it.  I  reprefented  him  in  fo  low  a  life  to 
his  miftrefs,  and  made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  flattery, 
promifes,  and  prefents,  that,  not  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  fubject  than  is  necelTary,  I  prevailed  with  the 
poor  girl,  and  conveyed  her  away  from  her  mother  ! 
In  a  word,  I  debauched  her — (At  which  words  A- 
dams  darted  up,  fetched  three  ftrides  acrofs  the 
room,  and  then  replaced  himfelf  in  his  chair.) 
You  are  not  more  affected  with  this  part  of  my  ltory 
than  myfelf :  1  afiure  you  it  will  never  be  fufficient- 
\y  repented  of  in  my  own  opinion  :  but  if  you  al- 
ready detefl  it,  how  much  more  will  your  indigna- 
tion be  raifed,  when  you  hear  the  fatal  confcquences 
of  this  barbarous,  this  villanous  action  ?  If  you 
pleale  therefore,  I  will  here  defiit. — c  By  no  means/ 

R  2  cries 
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cries  Adams,  f  Go  on,  I  befeech  you  j  and  heaven 
c  grant  you  may  fincerely  repent  of  this  and  many 
c  other  things  you  have  relatt-d.' — I  was  now,  con- 
tinued the  gentleman,  as  happy  as  the  poffeflion  of 
a  fine  young  creature,  who  had  a  good  education, 
and  was  endued  with  many  agreeable  qualities, 
could  make  me.  We  lived  fome  months  with  vaft 
fondnefs  together,  without  any  company  or  con- 
verfation,  more  than  we  found  in  one  another:  but 
this  could  not  continue  always  j  and  though  I  ftill 
preferved  a  great  affection  for  her,  I  began  more 
and  more  to  want  the  relief  of  other  company,  and 
confequently  to  leave  her  by  degrees  -,  at  lad,  whole 
days  to  herfelf.  She  failed  not  to  teftify  fome  un- 
eafinefs  on  thefe  occafions,  and  complained  of  the 
melancholy  life  fhe  led  ;  to  remedy  which,  I  intro- 
duced her  into  the  acquaintance  of  fome  other  kept 
miftreiTes,  with  whom  fhe  ufed  to  play  at  cards,  and 
frequent  plays  and  other  diverfions.  She  had  not 
lived  long  in  this  intimacy,  before  I  perceived  a 
vifible  alteration  in  her  behaviour ;  all  her  modefly 
and  innocence  vanifhed  by  degrees,  till  her  mind 
became  thoroughly  tainted.  She  affected  the  com- 
pany of  rakes,  gave  herfelf  all  manner  of  airs,  was 
never  eafy  but  abroad,  or  when  fhe  had  a  party  at 
my  chambers.  She  was  rapacious  of  money,  extra- 
vagant to  excefs,  loofe  in  her  converfation  -,  and  if 
ever  I  demurred  to  any  of  her  demands,  oaths, 
tears,  and  fits  were  the  immediate  confequences. 
As  the  firft  raptures  of  fondnefs  were  long  iince 
over,  this  behaviour  foon  eftranged  my  affections 
from  her ;  I  began  to  reflect  with  pleafure  that  fhe 
was  not  my  wife,  and  to  conceive  an  intention  of 
parting  with  her;  of  which,  having  given  her  a  hint, 
fhe  took  care  to  prevent  me  the  pains  of  turning 
her  out  of  doors,  and  accordingly  departed  herfelf, 
having  firft  broken  open  my  efcrutore,  and  taken 
with,  her  all  fhe  could  find,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£00 1.     In  the  firit  heat  of  my  refentment,  I  reiblv- 

ed 
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ed  to  purfue  her  with  all  the  vengeance  of  the  law:  ' 
but  as  (he  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  me  during 
that  ferment,  my  paffion  afterwards  cooled ;  and 
having  reflected  that  I  had  been  the  firtt  aggrefibr, 
and  had  done  her  an  injury,  for  which  I  could  make 
her  no  reparation,  by^  robbing  her  of  the  innocence 
of  her  mind;  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  poor  old  woman,  her  mother,  had  broke  her 
heart  on  her  daughter's  elopement  from  her,  I, 
concluding  myfelf  her  murderer,  (f  As  you  very 
■*  well  might,'  cries  Adams,  with  a  groan  j)  was 
pleafed,  that  God  Almighty  had  taken  this  method 
of  punilhing  me,  and  refolved  quietly  to  fubmit  to 
the  lofs.  Indeed  I  could  willi  I  had  never  heard 
more  of  the  poor  creature,  who  became  in  the  end 
an  abandoned  profligate;  and,  after  be;ng  fome 
years  a  common  proftitute,  at  latl  ended  her  miser- 
able life  in  Newgate. — Here  the  gentleman  fetched 
a  deep  figh,  which  Mr.  Adams  echoed  very  loudly; 
and  both  continued  filent,  looking  on  each  other, 
for  fome  minutes.  At  laft  the  gentleman  proceed- 
ed thus:  I  had  been  perfectly  conftant  to  this  girl 
cluring  the  whole  time  I  kept  her  :  but  fhe  had 
fcarce  departed  before  I  difcovered  more  marks  of 
her  infidelity  to  me  than  the  lofs  of  my  money.  In 
ijiort,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  third  viik  to  my  fur- 
geon,  out  of  whofe  hands  I  did  not  get  a  haity  dii- 
charge. 

I  now  forefwore  all  future  dealings  with  the  fex, 
complained  loudly,  'That  the  pleafure  did  not  com- 
penfate  the  pain,  and  railed  at  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures, in  as  grofs  language  as  Juvenal  himfelf  for- 
merly reviled  them  in.  I  looked  on  all  the  town 
harlots  with  a  deteftation  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  ; 
their  perfons  appeared  to  me  as  painted  palaces, 
inhabited  by  difeafe  and  death  :  nor  could  their 
beauty  make  them  more  deflrable  objects  in  my  eyes, 
than  gilding  could  make  me  covet  a  pill,  or  golden 
plates  a  coffin.     But  though  I  was  no  longer  the 

R  3  ablblute 
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abfolute  flave,  I  found  fome  reafons  to  own  myfelf 
Hill  the  fubject  of  love.  My  hatred  for  women 
decreafed  daily ;  and  I  am  not  pofitive  but  time 
might  have  betrayed  me  again  to  fome  common 
harlot,  had  I  not  been  fecured  by  a  paffion  for  the 
charming  Sapphira,  which  having  once  entered 
upon,  made  a  violent  progrefs  in  my  heart.  Sap- 
phira  was  wife  to  a  man  of  fafhion  and  gallantry, 
and  one  who  feemed,  I  own,  every  way  worthy  of 
her  affections  ;  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  re- 
putation of  having.  She  was  indeed  a  coquette 
acbevee.     f  Pray,  Sir,'  fays  Adams,  c  What  is  a  co- 

*  quette  ?  I  have  met  with  the  word  in  French  au- 

*  thors,  but  never  could  affign   any  idea  to  if.     I 

*  believe  it  is  the  fame  with  une  cottet  Anglice,  a 
<  fool.'  Sir,  anfwered  the  gentleman,  perhaps  you 
are  not  much  miftaken ;  but  as  it  is  a  particular 
kind  of  folly,  I  will  endeavour  to  defcribe  it.  Were 
all  creatures  to  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  creation, 
according  to  their  ufefulnefs,  I  know  few  animals 
that  would  not  take  place  of  a  coquette;  nor  indeed 
hath  this  creature  much  pretence  to  any  thing  be- 
yond inftinct  ;  for  though  fometimes  we  might 
imagine  it  was  animated  by  the  paffion  of  vanity, 
yet  far  the  greater  part  of  its  actions  fail  beneath 
even  that  low  motive;  for  inltance,  feveral  abfurd 
geftures  and  tricks,  infinitely  more  foolifh  than  what 
can  be  obferved  in  the  moll  ridiculous  birds  and 
beads,  and  which  would  perfuade  the  beholder,  that 
the  filly  wretch  was  aiming  at  our  contempt.  In- 
deed its  characteriftick  is  affectation,  and  this  led 
and  governed  by  whim  only  :  for  as  beauty,  wifdom, 
wit,  good-nature,  politenefs  and  health  are  fome- 
times affected  by  this  creature  j  fo  are  uglinefs, 
folly,  nonfenfe,  iil-nature,  ill-breeding  and  ficknefs 
likewife  put  on  by  it  in  their  turn.  Its  life  is  one 
conftant  lie ;  and  the  only  rule  by  which  you  can 
form  any  judgment  of  them  is,  that  they  are  never 
what  they  feem.     If  it  was  pofnble  for  a  coquette 

to 
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to  love  (as  it  is  not,  for  if  ever  it  attains  this  paf- 
fion, the  coquette  ceafes  inftantly)  it  would  wear 
the  face  of  indifference,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  the 
beloved  object  •,  you  may  therefore  be  affured,  when 
they  endeavour  to  perfuade  you  of  their  liking,  that 
they  are  indifferent  to  you  at  leaft.  And  indeed 
this  was  the  cafe  of  my  Sapphira,  who  no  foonerfaw 
me  in  the  number  of  her  admirers,  than  fhe  gave 
me,  what  is  commonly  called,  encouragement ; 
fhe  would  often  look  at  me,  and,  when  fhe  per- 
ceived me  meet  her  eyes,  would  inftantly  take  them 
off,  discovering  at  the  fame  time  as  much  furprize 
and  emotion  as  poiTible.  Thefe  arts  failed  not  of 
the  fuccefs  fhe  intended  5  and  as  I  grew  more  par- 
ticular to  her  than  the  reft  of  her  admirers,  me  ad- 
vanced, in  proportion,  more  directly  to  me  than 
to  the  others.  She  affected  the  low  voice,  whifper, 
lifp,  figh,  ftart,  laugh,  and  many  other  indications 
of  paffion,  which  daily  deceive  thoufands.  When 
I  played  at  whift  with  her,  fhe  would  look  earnestly 
at  me,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofe  deal  or  revoke  ; 
then  burft  into  a  ridiculous  laugh,  and  cry,  (  Li ! 
?  I  can't  imagine  what  I  was  thinking  of.'  To 
detain  you  no  longer,  after  I  had  gone  through  a 
fufficient  courfe  of  gallantry,  as  I  thought,  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  I  had  raifed  a  violent  paffion 
in  my  miftrefs;  I  fought  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  eclairciffement  with  her.  She  avoided  this 
as  much  as  poflible  ;  however,  great  affiduity,  at 
length,  prefented  me  one.  I  will  not  defcribe  all 
the  particulars  of  xhis  interview  •>  let  it  fuffice,  that 
till  fhe  could  no  longer  pretend  not  to  fee  my  drift, 
fhe  fir  ft  affected  a  violent  furprize,  and  immediately 
after  as  violent  a  paffion  :  fhe  wondered  what  I  had 
feen  in  her  conduct,  which  could  induce  me  to  af- 
front her  in  this  manner  :  and  breaking  from  me 
the  firft  moment  fhe  could,  told  me,  1  had  no  other 
way  to  efcape  the  confequence  of  her  refentment, 
than  by  never  feeing,  or  at  leaft  ipeaking  to  bcr 

R  4  more. 
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more.  I  was  not  contented  with  this  anfv/er ;  I 
ftill  purfued  her,  but  to  no  purpofe,  and  was  ac 
length  convinced  that  her  hufband  had  the  fole  poi- 
feflion  of  her  perfon,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  had  made  any  imprefiion  on  her  heart.  I 
was  taken  off  from  following  this  ignis  fatuus  by 
fome  advances  which  were  made  me  by  the  wife  of 
a  citizen,  who,  though  neither  very  young  nor 
handibme,  was  yet  too  agreeable  to  be  rejected  by 
my  amorous  constitution.  1  accordingly  loon  f'atis- 
fied  her,  that  fhe  had  not  cad  away  her  hints  on  a 
barren  or  cold  foil :  on  the  contrary,  they  inftantly 
produced  her  an  eager  and  defiring  lover.  Nor 
did  fhe  give  me  any  reafon  to  complain  ;  Hie  met 
the  warnuh  fhe  had  railed,  with  equal  ardour.  I 
had  no  longer  a  coquette  to  deal  with,  but  one  who 
was  wifer  than  to  proftitute  the  noble  paflion  of 
love,  to  the  nuiculous  lull  of  vanity.  We  pre- 
fendy  underftood  one  another  -,  and  as  the  pleafures 
we  fought  lay  in  a  mutual  gratification,  we  foon 
fo  .J  an  J'  enjoyed  them.  I  thought  myfelf,  at  firft, 
greatly  happy  in  the  poftefiion  of  this  new  miltrefs, 
whofe  fondnefs  would  have  quickly  furfeited  a  more 
fickly  appetite  ;  but  it  had  a  different  effect  on 
mine  ;  fhe  carried  my  paflion  higher  by  it  than' 
youth  or  beauty  had  been  able  :  but  my  happinefs 
could  not  long  continue  uninterrupted.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  we  lay  under  from  the  jealoufy  of  her 
hufband,  gave  us  great  uneafinefs.  c  Poor  wretch  ! 
*  I  pity  him,'  cried  Adams.-  He  did  indeed  deferve 
it,  faid  the  gentleman  ;  for  he  loved  his  wife  with 
great  tenderr.efs  •,  and,  I  affure  you,  it  is  a  great 
fatisfattion  to  me,  that  I  was  not  the  man  who  firft 
ieduced  her  affections  from  him.  Thefe  apprehen- 
fions  appeared  alfo  too  well-grounded;  for  in  the 
end  he  difcovered  us,  and  procured  witnefTes  of  our 
carefTes.  He  then  profecuted  me  at  law,  and  re- 
covered 3000 1.  damages,  which  much  diitreffed 
my  fortune  to  pay  $  and  what  was  worfe,  his  wife, 

beiny; 
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being  divorced,  came  upon  my  hands.  I  led  a 
very  uncafy  life  with  her  j  for  betides  that  my  paf- 
fion  was  now  much  abated,  her  excefllve  jealoufy. 
was  very  troublefome.  At  length  death  rid  me  of 
an  inconvenience,  which  the  confideration  of  my 
having  been  the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  would 
never  fufFer  me  to  take  any  other  method  of  dis- 
carding. 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  love,  and  refolved  to  purfuc 
other  lefs  dangerous  and  expensive  pleafures.  I  fell 
into  the  acquaintance  of  a  fet  of  jolly  companions, 
who  flept  all  day,  and  drank  all  night :  fellows,  who 
might  rather  be  laid  to  confume  time  than  to  live. 
Their  beft  converlation  was  nothing  but  noife : 
finging,  hollowing,  wrangling,  drinking,  toafting, 
fp — wing,  fmoking,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of 
our  entertainment.  And  yet,  bad  as  they  were,  they 
were  more  tolerable  than  our  graver  fcenes,  which 
were  either  exceflive  tedious  narratives  of  dull  com- 
mon matters  of  fact,  or  hot  difputes  about  trifling 
matters,  which  commonly  ended  in  a  wager.  This 
way  of  life  the  fir  ft  i'erious  reflection  put  a  period 
to  ;  and  I  became  member  of  a  club  frequented  by 
young  men  of  great  abilities.  The  bottle  was  now 
only  called  in  to  the  affiftance  of  our  converlation, 
which  rolled  on  the  deepeft  points  of  philofophy. 
Thefe  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  fearch  after 
truth,  in  the  purfuit  of  which,  they  threw  afide  all 
the  prejudices  of  education,  and  governed  them- 
felves  only  by  the  infallible  guide  of  human  reafon. 
This  great  guide,  after  having  fhewn  them  the 
fallehood  of  that  very  ancient,  but  fimple  tenet, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  being  as  a  Deity  in  the  univerfe, 
helped  them  to  eftabliih.  in  his  (lead  a  certain  rule 
of  right,  by  adhering  to  which,  they  all  arrived  at 
the  utmoft  purity  of  morals.  Reflection  made  me 
as  much  delighted  with  this  fociety,  as  it  had  taught 
me  to  defpiie  and  detelt  the  former.  I  began  now 
to  efteem  myfelf  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  than  I 

had 
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had  ever  before  conceived  -,  and  was  the  more 
charmed  with  this  rule  of  right,  as  I  really  found 
in  my  own  nature  nothing  repugnant  to  it.  I  held 
in  utter  contempt,  all  perlbns  who  wanted  any  other 
inducement  to  virtue,  befides  her  intrinfic  beauty 
and  excellence  j  and  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  my 
prefent  companions,  with  regard  to  their  morality, 
that  I  would  have  trufted  them  with  whatever  was 
neareft  and  deareft  to  me.  Whilft  I  was  engaged 
in  this  delightful  dream,  two  or  three  accidents 
happened  fucceflively,  which  at  firft  much  furprized 
me.  For  one  of  our  greateft  philofophers,  or  rule 
of  right-men,  withdrew  himfelf  from  us,  taking 
with  him  the  wife  of  one  of  his  moll  intimate 
friends.  Secondly,  another  of  the  fame  fociety  left 
the  club  without  remembering  to  take  leave  of  his 
bail.  A  third,  having  borrowed  a  fum  of  money 
of  me,  for  which  I  received  no  fecurity,  when  I 
afked  him  to  repay  it,  abfolutely  denied  the  loan. 
Thefe  feveral  practices,  fo  inconfiftent  with  our  gol- 
den rule,  made  me  begin  to  fufpect  its  infallibility; 
but  when  I  communicated  my  thoughts  to  one  of 
the  club,  he  faid,  «  There  was  nothing  abfolutely 
«  good  or  evil   in  itfelf;  that  actions  were  deno- 

*  minated  good  or  bad  by  the  circumftances  of  the 

*  ao-ent.  That  poffibly  the  man,  who  ran  away 
«  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  might  be  one  of  very 
c  good  inclinations,  but  over-prevailed  on  by  the 
f  violence  of  an  unruly  pafiion,  and,  in  other  par- 
c  ticulars,  might  be  a  very  worthy  member  of  fo* 

*  ciety :  that  if  the  beauty  of  any  woman  created 

*  in  him  an  uneafinefs,  he  had  a  right,  from  nature, 
<  to  relieve  himfelf ;'  with  many  other  things,  which 
I  then  deterred  fo  much,  that  I  took  leave  of  the 
fociety  that  very  evening,  and  never  returned  to  it 
ao^ain.  Being  now  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  folitude, 
which  I  did  not  like,  I  became  a  great  frequenter  of 
the  playhoufes,  which  indeed  was  always  my  favou- 
rite diverfion  j  and  mod  evenings  palled  away  two 

or 
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or  three  hours  behind  the  fcenes,  where  I  met  with 
feveral  poets,  with  whom  I  made  engagements  at 
the  taverns.  Some  of  the  players  v/ere  likewife  of 
our  parties.  At  thefe  meetings  we  were  generally 
entertained  by  the  poets  with  reading  their  perform- 
ances, and  by  the  players  with  repeating  their  parts  : 
upon  which  occafions,  I  obferved  the  gentleman, 
who  furnifhed  our  entertainment,  was  commonly 
the  beft  pleaied  of  the  company  ;  who,  though  they 
were  pretty  civil  to  him  to  his  face,  feldom  failed 
to  take  the  fir  ft  opportunity  of  his  abfence  to  ridi- 
cule him.  Now  I  made  fome  remarks,  which  pro- 
bably are  too  obvious  to  be  worth  relating.  c  Sir/ 
fays  Adams,  c  your  remarks,  if  you  pleaie.'  Firft 
then,  fays  he,  I  concluded  that  the  general  obferva- 
tion,  that  wits  are  moft  inclined  to  vanity,  is  not 
true.  Men  are  equally  vain  of  riches,  ftrength, 
beauty,  honours,  &c.  But  thefe  appear  of  them- 
felves  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  whereas  the 
poor  wit  is  obliged  to  produce  his  performance  to 
fhew  you  his  perfection  ;  and  on  his  readinefs  to  do 
this,  that  vulgar  opinion  I  have  before  mentioned 
is  grounded  :  but  doth  not  the  perlbn  who  expends 
valt  fums  in  the  furniture  of  his  houfe,  or  the  orna- 
ments of  his  perfon,  who  confumes  much  time, 
and  employs  great  pains  in  drefling  himfelf,  or  who 
thinks  himfelf  paid  for  felf-denial,  labour,  or  even 
villany,  by  a  title  or  a  ribband,  facrifice  as  much  to 
vanity  as  the  poor  wit,  who  is  defirous  to  read 
you  his  poem  or  his  play  ?  My  fecond  remark  was, 
that  vanity  is  the  worft  of  paffions,  and  more  apt  to 
contaminate  the  mind  than  any  other :  for  as  fel- 
fifhnefs  is  much  more  general  than  we  pleafe  to  al- 
low it;  lb  it  is  natural  to  hate  and  envy  thofe  who 
ftand  between  us  and  the  good  wc  defire.  Now, 
in  lull  and  ambition  thefe  are  few  ;  and  even  in  ava- 
rice we  find  many  who  are  no  obftacles  to  our  pur  • 
Rut's  j  but  the  vain  man  leeks  pre-eminence  j  and 
every  thing  which  is  excellent  or  praileworthy  in 
another,  rentiers  him  the  mark  of  his    antipathy. 

Adams 
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Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets,  ancf 
foon  cried  out,  f  O  la !  I  have  it  not  about  me.' 
Upon  this  the  gentleman  afking  him  what  he  was 
fearching  for  ?  he  faid  he  fearched  after  a  fermon, 
which   he   thought  his  mafterpiece,  againfl  vanity. 

*  Fie  upon  it,  fie  upon  it,'  cries  he,  c  why  do  I  ever 

*  leave  that  fermon  out  of  my  pocket  ?  I  wifh  it 
'  was  within  five  miles  j  I  would  willingly  fetch  it, 

*  to  read  it  to  you.'  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that 
there  was  no  need,  for  he  was  cured  of  the  pafiion. 

*  And  for  that  very  reafon,'  quoth  Adams,  '  I  would 

*  read  it,  fori  am  confident  you  would  admire  it  ; 

*  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any 

*  pafiion,  than  that  filly  one  of  vanity.'  The  gen- 
tleman fmiled,  and  proceeded From  this  ibciety 

I  eafily  paffed  to  that  of  the  gamefters,  where  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  but  the  fmiming  my  fortune, 
which  thofe  gentlemen  foon  helped  me  to  the  end 
of.  This  opened  fcenes  of  life  hitherto  unknown  ; 
poverty  and  diftrefs,  with  their  horrid  train  of  duns, 
attornies,  bailiffs,  haunted  me  day  and  night.  My 
clothes  grew  fhabby,  my  credit  bad,  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  all  kinds  cold.  In  this  fituation? 
the  ftrangeft  thought  imaginable  came  into  my 
head  j  and  what  was  this  but  to  write  a  play  ?  for  I 
had  fufficient  leifure  3  fear  of  bailiffs  confined  me 
every  day  to  my  room  ;  and  having  always  had  a 
little  inclination,  and  fomething  of  a  genius  that 
way,  I  fet  mylelf  to  work,  and  within  a  few  months 
produced  a  piece  of  five  acts,  which  was  accepted 
of  at  the  theatre.  I  remembered  to  have  formerly 
taken  tickets  of  other  poets  for  their  benefits,  long 
before  the  appearance  of  their  performances  ;  and 
refolving  to  follow  a  precedent  which  was  fo  well 
iuited  to  my  prefent  circumftances,  I  immediately 
provided  myfelf  with  a  large  number  of  little  papers. 
Happy  indeed  would  be  the  ftate  of  poetry,  would 
thefe  tickets  pafs  current  at  the  bakehoufe,  the  aleT 
houfe,  and  the  chandler's-fnop :  But  alas  1  far  other- 
wife  ; 
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wife  j  no  tailor  will  take  them  in  payment  for  buck- 
ram, canvas,  ftay-tape ;  nor  no  bailiff  for  civility- 
money.  They  are,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  pair* 
port  to  beg  with  ;  a  certificate  that  the  owner  wants 
five  millings,  which  induces  wdl-difpofed  christi- 
ans to  charity.  I  now  experienced  what  is  worfe 
than  poverty,  or  rather  what  is  trie  word  confe- 
quence  of  poverty,  I  mean  attendance  and  depend- 
ance  on  the  great.  Many  a  morning  have  I  waited 
hours  in  the  cold  parlours  of  men  of  quality;  where, 
after  feeing  the  loweft  rafcals  in  lace  and  embroidery, 
the  pimps  and  buffoons  in  falhion  admitted,  I  have 
been  fometimes  told,  on  fending  in  my  name,  that 
my  lord  could  not  poffibly  fee  me  this  morning :  A 
fufficient  affurance  that  I  mould  never  more  get 
entrance  into  that  houfe.  Sometimes  I  have  been 
at  laft  admitted  j  and  the  great  man  hath  thought 
proper  to  excufe  himfelf,  by  telling  me  he  was  tied 
up.  c  Tied  up,'  fays  Adams,  s  pray  what's  that  ?' 
Sir,  fays  the  gentleman,  the  profit  which  book- 
fellers  allowed  authors  for  the  beft  works,  was  fo 
very  fmall,  that  certain  men  of  birth  and  fortune 
fome  years  ago,  who  were  the  patrons  of  wit  and 
learning,  thought  fit  to  encourage  them  farther,  by 
entering  into  voluntary  fubferiptions  for  their  encou- 
ragement. Thus  Prior,  Rowe,  Pope,  and  fome 
other  men  of  genius,  received  large  fums  for  their 
labours  from  the  public.  This  feemed  fo  eafy  a  me- 
thod of  getting  money,  that  many  of  the  lovvefl 
fcribblers  of  the  times  ventured  to  publifh  their 
works  in  the  fame  way;  and  many  had  the  affur- 
ance to  take  in  fubferiptions  for  what  was  not  writ, 
nor  ever  intended.  Subscriptions  in  this  manner 
growing  infinite,  and  a  kind  of  tax  on  the  public, 
fome  perfons  finding  it  not  fo  eafy  a  talk  to  difeern 
good  from  bad  authors,  or  to  know  what  genius 
was  worthy  encouragement,  and  what  was  not,  to 
prevent  the  expence  of  fublcribing  to  fo  many,  in- 
vented a  method  to  excufe  themfelves  from  all  fub- 
feriptions 
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fcriptions  whatever;  and  this  was  to  receive  a  finall 
fum  of  money  in  confideration  of  giving  a  large 
one  if  ever  they  fubfcribed;  which  many  have  done, 
and  many  more  have  pretended  to  have  done,  in 
order  to  filence  all  iblicitation.  The  fame  method 
was  likewife  taken  with  playhoufe  tickets,  which 
were  no  lefs  a  public  grievance  ;  and  this  is  what 
they  call  being  tied  up  from  fubfcribing.  c  I  can't 
'  fay  but  the  term  is  apt  enough,  and  fomewhac 
'  typical,'  faid  Adams  ;  f  for  a  man  of  large  for- 

*  tune,  who  ties  himfelf  up,  as  you  call  it,  from 
c  the  encouragement  of  men  of  merit,  ought  to  be 
c  tied  up  in  reality.'  Well,  Sir,  fays  the  gentle- 
man, to  return  to  my  ftory.  Sometimes  I  have  re- 
ceived a  guinea  from"  a  man  of  quality,  given  with 
as  ill  a  grace  as  alms  are  generally  to  the  mcaneft 
beggar ;  and  purchafed  too  with  as  much  time  fpenc 
in  attendance,  as,  if  it  had  been  fpent  in  honeft 
induftry,  might  have  brought  me  more  profit  with 
infinitely  more  fatisfaction.  After  about  two  months 
fpent  in  this  difagreeable  way,  with  the  utmoft 
mortification,  when  I  was  pluming  my  hopes  on  the 
profpect  of  a  plentiful  harveft  from  my  play  j  upon 
applying  to  the  prompter,  to  know  when  it  came 
into  rehearfal,  he  informed  me,  he  had  received  or- 
ders from  the  managers  to  return  me  the  play  again, 
for  that  they  could  not  pofiibly  act  it  that  feafon  ; 
but  if  I  would  take  it  and  revife  it  againft  the  next, 
they  would  be  glad  to  fee  it  again.  I  fnatched  ic 
from  him  with  great  indignation,  and  retired  to  my 
room,  where  I  threw  myfelf  on  the  bed  in  a  fit  of 
defpair — c  You  fhould  rather  have  thrown  yourfelf 

*  on  your  knees,'  fays  Adams,  c  for  defpair  is  fin- 

*  ful.'  As  foon,  continued  the  gentleman,  as  I  had 
indulged  the  firft  tumult  of  my  paffion,  I  began  to 
confider  coolly  what  courfe  1  mould  take,  in  a  fitu- 
ation  without  friends,  money,  credit,  or  reputation 
of  any  kind.  After  revolving  many  things  in  my 
mind,  I  could  fee  no  other  pofiibility  of  furnifhing 

4  myfelf 
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myfelf  with  the  miferable  neceffaries  of  life,  than 
to  retire  to  a  garret  near  the  Temple,  and  com- 
mence hackney-writer  to  the  lawyers ;  for  which  I 
was  well  qualified,  being  an  excellent  penman. 
This  purpofe  I  refolved  on,  and  immediately  put 
it  in  execution.  I  had  an  acquaintance  with  an  at- 
torney, who  had  formerly  tranfacted  affairs  for  me, 
and  to  him  I  applied  j  but  inftead  of  furnifhing  me 
with  any  bufinefs,  he  laughed  at  my  undertaking, 
and  told  me,  c  He  was  afraid  I  mould  turn  his 
'  deeds  into  plays,  and  he  mould  expect  to  fee  them 
*  on  the  flage.'  Not  to  tire  you  with  inftances  of 
this  kind  from  others,  I  found  that  Plato  himfelf  did 
not  hold  poets  in  greater  abhorrence,  than  thefe 
men  of  bufinefs  do.  Whenever  I  durit  venture  to 
a  coffee-houfe,  which  was  on  Sundays  only,  a  whif- 
per  ran  round  the  room,  which  was  constantly  at- 
tended with  a  fneer — That's  Poet  Wilfon  ;  for  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  obferved  it ;  but  there 
is  a  malignity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which,  when 
not  weeded  out,  or  at  leaft  covered  by  a  good  edu- 
cation and  politenefs,  delights  in  making  another 
vineafy  or  difTatisfied  with  himfelf.  This  abundantly 
appears  in  all  aflemblies,  except  thofe  which  are 
filled  by  people  of  fafhion,  and  efpecially  among  the 
younger  people  of  both  {qxqs,  whofe  birth  and  for- 
tunes place  them  juft  without  the  polite  circles  j 
I  mean  the  lower  clafs  of  the  gentry,  and  the  higher 
of  the  mercantile  world,  who  are,  in  reality,  the 
word  bred  part  of  mankind.  Well,  Sir,  whilft  I 
continued  in  this  miferable  ftate,  with  fcarce  furfi- 
cient  bufinefs  to  keep  me  from  ftarving,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet  being  my  banc,  I  accidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  bookfeller,  who  told  me, 
'  It  was  pity  a  man  of  my  learning  and  genius  mould 
'  be  obliged  to  fuch  a  method  of  getting  his  live- 
'  lihood  j  that  he  had  a  compaffion  for  me,  and  if  I 
€  would  engage  with  him,  he  would  undertake  to 
'  provide  handfomely  for  me.'     A  man  in  my  cir- 

cumilances, 
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cumftances,  as  he  very  well  knew,  had  no  choice, 
I  accordingly  accepted  his  propofal  with  his  con- 
ditions, which  were  none  of  the  moft  favourablej 
and  fell  to  translating  with  all  my  might.  I  had 
no  longer  reafon  to  lament  the  want  of  bufinefs  j  for 
he  furnifhed  me  with  fo  much,  that  in  half  a  year 
I  almoft  writ  myfelf  blind.  I  likewife  contracted  a 
diftemper  by  my  fedentary  life,  in  which  no  part  of 
my  body  was  exercifed  but  my  right  arm,  which 
rendered  me  incapable  of  writing  for  a  long  time. 
This  unluckily  happening  to  delay  the  publication 
of  a  work,  and  my  lad  performance  not  having  fold 
well,  the  bookfeller  declined  any  further  engage- 
ment, and  afperfed  me  to  his  brethren  as  a  carelefs, 
idle  fellow.  I  had,  however,  by  having  half-work- 
ed, and  half-ftarved  myfelf  to  death,  during  the 
time  I  was  in  his  fervice,  faved  a  few  guineas,  with 
which  I  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  refolving  to  throw 
myfelf  into  fortune's  lap,  and  try  if  fhe  would  make 
me  amends  for  the  injuries  fhe  had  done  me  at  the 
gaming-table.  This  purchafe  being  made,  left  me 
almoft  pennylefs ;  when,  as  if  I  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  miferable,  a  bailiff  in  woman's  clothes  got 
admittance  to  my  chamber,  whither  he  was  directed, 
by  the  bookfeller.  He  arretted  me  at  my  tailor's 
fuit  for  thirty-five  pounds  j  a  fum  for  which  I  could 
not  procure  bail,  and  was  therefore  conveyed  to  his 
houfe,  where  1  was  locked  up  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber. I  had  now  neither  health  (for  I  was  fcarce 
recovered  from  my  indifpofition),  liberty,  money, 
or  friends ;  and  had  abandoned  all  hopes,  and  even 
the  defire  of  life.  f  But  this  could  not  laft  long,' 
faid  Adams  ;  *  for  doubtlefs  the  tailor  releafed  you 

*  the  moment  he  was  truly  acquainted  with  your 

*  affairs,  and  knew  that  your  circumftances  would 
f  not  permit  you  to  pay  him.'  Oh,  Sir,  anfwered 
the  gentleman,  he  knew  that  before  he  arretted  me  j 
nay,  he  knew  that  nothing  but  incapacity  could 
prevent  me  paying  my  debts ;  for  I  had  been  his 

cuttomer 
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cuftomer  many  years,  had  1'pent  vaft  fums  of  money 
with  him,  and  had  always  paid  mod  punctually  in 
my  profperous  d.r/s:  But  when  I  reminded  him  of 
this,  with  afTurances,  that,  if  he  would  not  molelt 
my  endeavours,  I  would  pay  him  all  the  money  I 
could  by  my  utmoft  labour  and  induftry  procure, 
referving  only  what  was  fufficient  to  prelerve  me 
alive:  He  anfwered,  his  patience  was  worn  outs 
that  I  had  put  him  off  from  time  to  time  ;  that  he 
wanted  the  money  ;  that  he  had  put  it  into  a  law- 
yer's hands  j  and  if  I  did  not  pay  him  immediately, 
or  find  fecurity,  I  mud  lie  in  gaol,  and  expect:  no 
mercy.  f  He  may  expect  mercy,'  cries  Adams, 
ftarting  from  his  chair,  «  where  he  will  find  none  ! 
c  How  can  fuch  a  wretch  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ; 

*  where  the  word,  which   is  tranfiated,  I  know  not 
c  for    what   reafon,  TrefpafTes,   is    in   the   original, 

*  Debts  ?  And  as  furely  as  we  do  not  forgive  others 
'  their  debts,  when  they  are  unable  to  pay  thern  ; 
c  fo  furely  fhall  we  ourfelves  be  unforgiven,  when 
1  we  are  in  no  condition  of  paying.'  He  ceafed, 
and  the  gentleman  proceeded.  While  I  was  in  this 
deplorable  fituation,  a  former  acquaintance,  to  whom 
I  had  communicated  my  lottery -ticket,  found  me 
out,  and,  making  me  a  vifit,  with  great  delight  in 
his  countenance,  fhook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
wifhed  me  joy  of  my  good  fortune  :   f  For,'  fays  he, 

*  your  ticket  is  come  up  a  prize  of  3000  1.'  Adams 
fnapt  his  fingers  at  thefe  words  in  an  ecltacy  of joy ; 
which  however  did  not  continue  long  :  For  the  gen- 
tleman thus  proceeded  :  Alas  !  Sir,  this  was  only 
a  trick  of  fortune  to  fink  me  the  deeper ;  for  I  had 
difpofed  of  this  lottery-ticket  two  days  before  to  a 
relation,  who  refufed  lending  me  a  fhilling  without 
it,  in  order  to  procure  myfelf  bread.  As  foon  as 
my  friend  was  acquainted  with  my  unfortunate  fale, 
he  began  to  revile  me,  and  remind  me  of  all  the  ill 
conduct  and  mifcarriages  of  my  life.     He  faid,  «  1 

*  was  one  whom  fortune  could  not  five,  if  Hie  would ; 

Vol.  V.  S  <  that 
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'  that  I  was  now  ruined  without  any  hopes  of  re~ 
c  trieval,  nor  muft  expect  any  pity  from  my  friends  j 
*  that  it  would  be  extreme  weaknefs  to  compaf- 
c  fionate  the  misfortunes  of  a  man,  who  ran  head- 
(  long  to  his  own  deftruction.'  He  then  painted  to 
me,  in  as  lively  colours  as  he  was  able,  the  hap- 
pinefs  I  mould  have  now  enjoyed,  had  1  not  fool- 
ifhly  difpofed  of  my  ticket.  I  urged  the  plea  of  ne- 
ceffity  ;  but  he  made  no  anfwer  to  that,  and  began 
again  to  revile  me,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  defired  him  to  finifh  his  vifit.  I  foon  exchang- 
ed the  bailiff's  houfe  for  a  prifon  ;  where,  as  I  had 
not  money  fufficient  to  procure  me  a  feparate  apart- 
ment, I  was  crowded  in  with  a  great  number  of  mi- 
ferable  wretches,  in  common  with  whom  I  was  def- 
titute  of  every  convenience  of  life,  even  that  which 
all  the  brutes  enjoy,  wholefome  air.  In  thefe  dread- 
ful circumftances  I  applied  by  letter  to  feveral  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  fuch,  to  whom  I  had 
formerly  lent  money,  without  any  great  profpect 
of  its  being  returned,  for  their  affiftance;  but  in 
vain.     An  excufe,  ir.fread  of  a  denial,  was  the  gen- 

tleft  anfwer  I  received. -Whilft  I  languifhed  in 

a  condition  too  horrible  to  bedefcribed,  and  which, 
an  a  land  of  humanity,  and  what  is  much  more, 
chriftianity,  feems  a  ftrange  punifhment  for  a  little 
inadvertency  and  indifcretion  ;  whilft  I  was  in  this 
condition,  a  fellow  came  into  the  prifon,  and  en- 
quiring me  out,  delivered  me  the  following  letter: 

"  SIR, 

"  My  father,  to  whom  you  fold  your  ticket  ia 
fC  the  laft  lottery,  died  the  fame  day  in  which  it 
*r  came  up  a  prize,  as  you  have  poffibly  heard,  and 
"  left  me  fole  heirefs  of  all  his  fortune.  I  am  ib 
cs  much  touched  with  your  prelent  circumftances, 
tc  and  the  uneafinefs  you  muft  feel,  at  having  been 
"  driven  to  difpofe  of  what  might  have  made  you 

"  happy, 
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"  happy,  that  I  mult  defire  your  acceptance  of  the 
**  inclofed,  and  am 

fC  Your  humble  fervsnt, 

"  Harriet  Hearty." 

And  what  do  you  think  was  inclofed  ?  *  I  don't 
c  know/  cried  Adams  5   c  not  lefs   than  a  guinea,  I 
c  hope.' — Sir,  it  was  a  bank-note  for  200I. — c  200 1.' 
fays  Adams,  in  a  rapture  ! — No  lefs,   I  allure  you, 
anfwered  the  gentleman  ;  a  fum  I  was  not  half  lb 
delighted  with,  as  with  the  dear  name  of  the  gene- 
rous girl  that  lent  it  me  ;  and  who  was  not  only  the 
bed,  but   the  handfomeft  creature  in  the  univerfe ; 
and  for  whom  I  had  long  had  a  pafTion,  which  I  ne- 
ver durft  difclofe  to  her.     I  kiffed  her  name  a  thou- 
fand   times,    my   eyes   overflowing  with   tendernefs 
and  gratitude,  I  repeated — But  not  to  detain  you 
with  thefe  raptures,  I  immediately  acquired  my  li- 
berty ;  and,  having  paid   all   my  debts,  departed, 
with  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket,  to  thank 
my  kind  deliverer.     She  happened  to  be   then  out 
of  town,   a  circumftance,   which,  upon   reflection, 
pleafed  me  j  for,  by  that  means,   I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  her  in  a  more  decent  drefs. 
At  her  return  to  town,  within  a  day  or  two,  I  threw 
myfelf  at  her  feet  with  the  mod  ardent  acknowledg- 
ments, which  (lie  reje6ted  with  an  unfeigned  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  told  me,  I  could  not  oblige  her 
more  than    by   never   mentioning,  or,   if  poflible, 
thinking  on  a  circumftance  which  mud  bring  to  my 
mind  an  accident  that  might  be  grievous  to  me  to 
think  on.      She  proceeded  thus  :    f  What   I   have 
1  done,  is  in  my  own  eyes  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  infi- 
c  nitely  lefs  than  would  have  become  me  to  do.  And 

*  if  you  think  of  engaging  in  any  bulinefs,  where  a 
c  larger  fum  may  be  ferviceable  to  you,  I  fhall  not 

*  be  over-rigid,  either  as  to  the  fecurity  or  intereft.' 
I  endeavoured  to  exprefs  all  the  gratitude  in  my 
power  to  this  profufion  of  goodncfs,  though  perhaps 

S'a  it 
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it  was  my  enemy,  and  began  to  afflict  my  mind  with 
more  agonies  than  all  the  mifcries  I  had  underwent'* 
it  affedted  me  with  feverer  reflections  than  poverty, 
diftrefs,  and  prifons  united,  had  been  able  to  make 
me  feel  -,  for,  Sir,  thefe  acts  and  profeflions  of  kind- 
nefs,  which  were  fufficient  to  have  raifed  in  a  good 
heart  the  moft  violent  paffion  of  friendfhip  to  one  of 
the  fame,  or  to  age  and  uglinefs  in  a  different  lex, 
came  to  me  from  a  woman,  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  one  whofe  perfections  I  had  long  known; 
and  for  whom  I  had  long  conceived  a  violent  paffion, 
though  with  a  defpair,  which  made  me  endeavour 
rather  to  curb  and  conceal,  than  to  nourifh  or  ac- 
quaint her  with  it.     In  fhorr,  they  came  upon  me 
united  with  beauty,  fofenefs,  and  tendernefs,  fuch 
bewitching  fmiles — O  !  Mr.  Adams,  in  that  moment 
I  loft  myfclf,  and  forgetting  our  different  fituations, 
nor  confidering  what  return   I   was  making  to  her 
goodnefs,  by   defiring  her,  who  had  given  me  fo 
much,  to  beftow  her  all,  I  laid  gently  hold  on   her 
hand,  and,  conveying   it  to  my  lips,  I  preffed  it 
with   inconceivable    ardour ;    then,   lifting   up  my 
fwimming  eyes,  I  faw  her  face  and  neck  overfpread 
with  one  blufh  ;  (he  offered  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
yet  not  fo  as  to  deliver  it  from  mine,  though  I  held 
it  with  the  gentleft  force.     We  both  flood  trem- 
bling, her  eyes  caft  on  the  ground,  and  mine  fted- 
faftly  fixed  on  her.     Good  G — d,  what  was  then 
the  condition  of  my  foul !  burning  with  love*  defire, 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  every  tender  paffion,  all 
bent  on  one  charming  object.     Paffion,  at  laft,  got 
the  better  of  both  reafon    and  refpect,  and  foftly 
letting  go  her  hand,  I  offered  madly  to  clafp  her 
in  my  arms  j  when,  a  little  recovering  herfelf,  fhe 
Itarted  from  me,  alking  me,  with  fome  fhew  of  an- 
ger, £  If  CnQ  had  any  reafon  to  expect,  this  treatment 
c  from  me.'     I  then  fell  proftrate  before  her,  and 
told  her,  If  I  had  offended,  my  life  was  abfolutely 
in  her  power,  which  I  would  in  any  manner  lofe  for 

her 
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her  fake.  Nay,  Madam,  faid  I,  you  fhall  not  be 
lb  ready  to  punilh  me,  as  I  to  fuffer.  I  own  my 
guilt.  I  deteft  the  reflection  that  I  would  have 
Sacrificed  your  happinefs  to  mine.  Believe  me,  I 
fincerely  repent  my  ingratitude;  yet,  believe  me  too, 
it  was  my  pafTicn,  my  unbounded  paflion  for  you, 
which  hurried  me  fo  far  :  I  have  loved  you  long 
and  tenderly ;  and  the  goodnefs  you  have  fhewn 
me,  hath  innocently  weighed  down  a  wretch  undone 
before.  Acquit  me  of  all  mean,  mercenary  views  ; 
and,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever,  which 
I  am  refolved  inftantly  to  do,  believe  me,  that  for- 
tune could  have  raifed  me  to  no  height  to  which  I 
could  not  have  gladly  lifted  you.  O  !  curft  be  for- 
tune ! — f  Do  not,'  fays  me,  interrupting  me  with  the 
fweetefl  voice,  *  Do  not  curfe  fortune,  fince  fhe 
(  hath  made  me  happy  ;  and,  if  fhe  hath  put  your 
f  happinefs  in  my  power,  I  have  told  you,  you  fhall 
'  afk  nothing  in  reafon  which  I  will  refute.'  Ma- 
dam,  faid  I,  you  miftake  me,  if  you  imagine,  as 
you  feem,  my  happinefs  is  in  the  power  of  fortune 
now.  You  have  obliged  me  too  much  already; 
if  I  have  any  wifh,  it  is  for  fome  blefled  accident, 
by  which  I  may  contribute  with  my  life  to  the  leaft 
augmentation  to  your  felicity.  As  for  myfelf,  the 
only  happinefs  I  can  ever  have,  will  be  hearing  of 
yours;  and  if  fortune  will  make  that  complete,  I 
will  forgive  her  all  her  wrongs  to  me.  c  You  may, 
c  indeed,'  anfwered  fhe  fmiling,  '  for  your  own  hap- 
'  pinefs  muft   be   included   in  mine.     I   have  long 

*  known  your  worth;  nay,  I  muit  confefs,'  faid  fhe 
blufhing,  c  I  have  long  difcovered  that  pafTion  for 
f  me  you  profefs,  notwithstanding  thole  endeavours, 
f  which  I  am  convinced  were  unaffected,  to  conceal 
s  it ;  and  if  all  I  can  give  with  reafon  will   not  fuf- 

*  fice, — take  reafon  away, — and  now  I  believe  you 

1  cannot  afk  me  what  I  will  deny.' She  uttered 

thefe  words  with  a  fweetnefs  not  to  be  imagined. 
I  immediately  ftarted ;  my  blood,  which  lay  IV 

S  3  ins 
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ing  at  my  hearr,  rufhed  tumultuoufly  through  every 
vein.  I  flood  for  a  moment  filent ;  then,  flying  to 
her,  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  no  longer  refilling, 
— and  foftly  told  her,  fhe  mult  give  me  then  her- 
felf.— O,  Sir!— Can  I  defcribe  her  look?  She  re- 
mained filent,  and  almoff.  motionlefs,  feveral  mi- 
nutes. At  lart,  recovering  herfelf  a  little,  fhe  in- 
filled on  my  leaving  her,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
J  inftantly  obeyed  : — You  may  imagine,  however,  I 
foon  faw  her  again. — But  I  afk  pardon,  i  fear  I  have 
detained  you  too  long  in  relating  the  particulars  of 
the  former  interview.  c  So  far  otherwife,'  laid  A- 
dams,  licking  his  lips,  *  that  I  could  willingly  hear 
*  it  over  again.'  Well,  Sir,  continued  the  gentle- 
man, to  be  as  concife  as  poflible,  within  a  week  fhe 
contented  to  make  me  the  happieft  of  mankind. 
We  were  married  fhortly  after ;  and  when  I  came 
to  examine  the  circumstances  of  my  wife's  fortune 
(which,  I  do  alTure  you,  I  was  not  prefently  at  lei- 
lure  enough  to  do)3  I  found  it  amounted  to  about 
fix  thoufand  pounds,  moft  part  of  which  lay  in  ef- 
fects; for  her  father  had  been  a  wine-merchant,  and 
fhe  feemed  willing,  if  I  liked  it,  that  I  fhould  carry 
on  the  fame  trade.  I  readily,  and  too  inconfide- 
rately,  undertook  it;  for,  not  having  been  bred  up 
to  the  fecrets  of  the  bufmefs,  and  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  utmoft  honefty  and  uprightnefs,  I  foon 
found  our  fortune  in  a  declining  wav,  and  my  trade 
decreafing  by  little  and  little  ;  for  my  wines,  which 
I  never  adulterated  after  their  importation,  and  were 
fold  as  neat  as  they  came  over,  were  univerfally  de- 
cried by  the  vintners,  to  whom  I  could  not  allow 
them  quite  as  cheap  as  thofe  who  gained  double 
the  profit  by  a  lefs  price.  J  foon  began  to  defpfeir 
of  improving  our  fortune  by  thefe  means;  nor  was 
I  at  all  eafy  at  the  vifits  and  familiarity  of  many  who 
had  been  my  acquaintance  in  my  profperity,  but 
denied  and  (nunned  me  in  my  adverfity,  and  now 
very  forwardly  renewed  their  acquaintance  with  me. 

In 
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In  fhort,  I  had  fufncicntly  feen,  that  the  pleafures  of 
the  world  are  chiefly  roily,  a^d  the  bufinefs  of  it 
moftly  knavery  j  and  both,  nothing  better  than  va- 
nity :  The  men  of  pleafure  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces,  from  the  emulation  of  (pending  money,  and 
the  men  of  bufinefs,  from  envy  in  getting  it.  My 
happinefs  confuted  entirely  in  my  wife,  whom  1  loved 
with  an  inexpreflible  fondnefs,  which  was  perfectly 
returned  ;  and  my  profpects  were  no  other  than  to 
provide  for  our  growing  family  -,  for  Hie  was  now 
big  of  her  fecond  child  :  I  therefore  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  afk  her  opinion  of  entering  into  a  rehired 
life,  which,  after  hearing  my  reafons,  and  perceiv- 
ing my  affection  for  it,  (he  readily  embraced.  We 
foon  put  our  fmall  fortune,  now  reduced  under 
three  thoufand  pounds,  into  money,  with  part  of 
which  we  purchafed  this  little  pkce,  whither  we 
retired  foon  after  her  delivery  j  from  a  world  full  of 
buille,  noile,  hatred,  envy,  and  ingratitude,  to  eafe, 
quiet,  and  love.  We  have  here  lived  almoil  twenty 
years,  with  little  other  converfarion  than  our  own, 
moil  of  the  neighbourhood  taking  us  for  very  it  ran  o-e 
people;  the  fquire  of  the  parifh  reprefenting  me  as 
a  madman,  and  the  parfon  as  a  prefbycerian  -3  be- 
caufe  I  will  not  hunt  with  the  one,  nor  drink  with 
the  other.  '  Sir,'  fays  Adams,  f  Fortune  hath,  I 
c  think,  paid  you  all  her  debts  in  this  lweet  retire- 
1  ment.'  Sir,  replied  the  gentleman,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  great  Author  of  all  things,  tor  the  blef- 
fings  I  here  enjoy.  I  have  the  belt  of  wives,  and 
three  pretty  children,  for  whom  I  have  the  true  ten- 
dernefs  of  a  parent}  but  no  bleifings  are  pure  in 
this  world.  Within  three  years  of  my  arrival  here 
I  loll  my  eldett  fon.  (Here  he  fighed  bitterly.) 
'  Sir,'  faid  Adams,  *  we  muft  fubmn  to  providence, 
'  and  confider  death  as  common  ro  al!.'  We  muft 
fubmit,  indeed,  anfwered  the  gentleman  j  and  if  he 
had  died,  I  could  have  bore  the  lofs  with  patience  j 
but  alas  !   Sir,  he  was  itolen  away  from  my  door,  by 

S  4  fomc 
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fome  wicked  travelling  people,  whom  they  call  Gip- 
fies;  nor  could  1  ever  with  the  moft  diligent  fearch 
recover  him.  Poor  child  !  he  had  the  fweeteft  look, 
the  exact  picture  of  his  mother  3  at  which  fome  tears 
unwittingly  dropt  from  his  eyes,  as  did  like  wile  from 
thofe  of  Adams,  who  always  fympathized  with  his 
friends  on  thofe  occafions.  Thus,  Sir,  faid  the  gen- 
tleman, I  have  finifhed  my  ftory,  in  which,  if  I  have 
been  too  particular,  I  afk  your  pardon  ;  and  now, 
if  you  pleafe,  I  will  fetch  you  another  bottle  i  which 
propolal  the  paribn  thankfully  accepted. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Adefcr'tption  of  Mr.  Wilfon' 's  way  of  living.     *The  tra-> 
gical  adventure  of  the  dog,  and  other  grave  matters. 

THE  gentleman  returned  with  the  bottle  3  and 
Adams  and  he  fat  fome  time  Hlent,  when  the 
former  ftarted  up,  and  cried,  <  No,  that  won't  do/ 
The  gentleman  enquired  into  his  meaning;  he  an- 
fwered, f  He  had  been  considering  that  it  was  poffible 
*  the  late  famous  king  Theodore  might  have  been 
c  the  very  fon  whom  he  had  loft  ;'  but  added,  e  that 
f  his  age  could  not  anfwer  that  imagination.  How- 
f  ever,'  fays  he,  s  G —  difpofes  all  things  for  the 
«  befb,  and  very  probably  he  may  be  fome  great  man, 
e  or  duke,  and  may,  one  day  or  other,  revifit  you 
(  in  that  capacity.'  The  gentleman  anfwered,  he 
fhould  know  him  amongft  ten  thoufand  j  for  he  had 
a  mark  on  his  left  breaft  of  a  ftrawberry,  which  his 
mother  had  given  him  by  longing  for  that  fruit. 

That  beautiful  young  lady,  the  Morning,  now 
rofe  from  her  bed,  and  with  a  countenance  bloom- 
ing with  freili  youth  and  fprightlinefs,  like  Mifs  * — , 
with  foft  dews  hanging  on  her  pouting  lips,  began 
to  take  her  early  walk  over  the  eaftern  hills ,   and 

*  Whoever  the  reader  pleafes. 
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prefently  after,  that  gallant  perfon  the  fun  ftole 
fofdy  from  his  wife's  chamber  to  pay  his  addrefTes 
to  her  j  when  the  gentleman  afkcd  his  gueft  if  he 
would  walk  forth  and  furvey  his  little  garden  ;  which 
he  readily  agreed  to,  and  Joleph  at  the  fame  time 
awaking  from  a  fteep,  in  which  he  had  been  two 
hours  buried,  went  with  them.  No  parterres,  no 
fountains,  no  ftatues,  embellifhed  this  little  garden. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  fhort  walk,  fhaded  on  each 
fide  by  a  filbert-hedge,  with  a  fmall  alcove  at  one 
end  j  whither  in  hot  weather  the  gentleman  and  his 
wife  ufcd  to  retire  and  divert  themfelves  with  their 
children,  who  played  in  the  walk  before  them  j  but 
though  vanity  had  no  votary  in  this  little  fpot,  here 
was  variety  of  fruit,  and  every  thing  ufeful  for  the 
kitchen  ;  which  was  abundantly  fufficient  to  catch 
the  admiration  of  Adams,  who  told  the  gentleman, 
he  had  certainly  a  good  gardener.  Sir,  anfwered 
he,  that  gardener  is  now  before  you  ;  whatever  you 
fee  here,  is  the  work  folely  of  my  own  hands. 
"Whilft  I  am  providing  necelfaries  for  my  table,  I 
likewife  procure  myfelf  an  appetite  for  them.  In 
fair  feafons,  I  feldorn  pafs  lefs  than  fix  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  in  this  place,  where  I  am  not  idle  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  I  have  been  able  to  preferve  my  health 
ever  fince  my  arrival  here,  without  afTiftance  from 
phyfic.  Hither  I  generally  repair  at  the  dawn,  and 
exercife  myfelf  whilft  my  wife  dreffes  her  children, 
and  prepares  our  breakfaft ;  after  which  we  are  fel- 
dorn afunder  during  the  refidue  of  the  day  ;  for  when 
the  weather  will  not  permit  them  to  accompany  me 
here,  I  am  ufually  within  with  them  j  for  I  am  nei- 
ther afhamed  of  converfing  with  my  wife,  nor  of 
playing  with  my  children  j  to  fay  the  truLh,  I  do 
not  perceive  that  inferiority  of  underftanding  which 
the  levity  of  rakes,  the  dulnefs  of  men  of  bufincfs, 
or  the  aufterity  of  the  learned,  would  perfuade  us  of 
in  women.  As  for  my  woman,  I  declare  I  have 
found  none  of  my  ov/n.fex  capable  of  making  juftor 

oblcrvacions 
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©bfervations  on  life,  or  of  delivering  them  more 
agreeably  ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  poffefled  of  a 
fanhfuller  or  braver  friend.  And  fure  as  this  friend- 
ihip  is  fweetencd  with  more  delicacy  and  tenderneft, 
ib  is  it  confirmed  by  dearer  pledges  than  can  attend 
the  clofclt  male  alliance  -,  for  what  union  can  be  fo 
fait,  as  our  common  intereft  in  the  fruits  of  our 
embraces  I  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  not  yourfelf  a  fa- 
ther; if  you  are  not,  be  allured  you  cannot  conceive 
the  delight  I  have  in  my  little  ones.  Would  you 
not  defpife  me,  if  you  law  me  flretched  on  the 
ground,  and  my  children  playing  round  me  ?  c  I 
«  Ihould  reverence  the  fight,'  quoth  Adams  j  l  I  my- 
'  felf  am  now  the  father  of  (ix,  and  have  been  of 
c  eleven,    and  I  can  fay   I   never  fcourged  a  child 

*  of  my  own,  unlefs  as  his  fchool- matter,  and  then 
'  have  felt  every  ftrcke  on  my  own  pofreriors.    And 

*  as  to  what  you  fay  concerning  women,   I  have  of- 

*  ten   lamented    my   own   wife   did   not  underltand 

'  Greek/ The  gentleman  fmiled,  and  anfwered, 

he  would  not  be  apprehended  to  infinuate  chat  his 
own  had  an  underftanding  above  the  care  of  her  fa- 
mily ;  on  the  contrary,  fays  he,  my  Harriet,  I  affure 
vou,  is  a  notable  houfewife,  and  few  gentlemen's 
houfe-keepers  understand  cookery  or  confectionary" 
better ;  but  thefe  are  arts  which  ihe  hath  no  great 
occaiion  for  now :  However,  the  wine  you  com- 
mended fo  much  laft  night  at  fupper,  was  of  her 
own  making,  as  is  indeed  all  the  liquor  in  my  houfe, 
except  my  beer,  which  falls  to  my  province.    *  And 

\  I  allure  you  it  is  as  excellent/  quoth  Adams,  ■  as 
<'cver  I  tailed/  We  formerly  kept  a  maid  fervant, 
but  lince  my  girls  have  been  growing  up,  (he  is  un- 
willing to  indulge  them  in  idlenefs  ;  for  as  the  for- 
tunes 1  ihall  give  them  will  be  very  fmall,  we  intend 
not  to  breed  them  above  the  rank  they  are  likely  to 
fill  hereafter,  nor  to  teach  them  to  defpife  or  ruin  a 
plain  hufband.  Indeed,  I  could  wilh  a  man  of  my 
own  temper,  and  a  retired  life,  might  fall  to  their 

lots 
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lot ;   for  I  have  experienced,   that  calm  ierene  hap- 
pinefs,  which   is  feated   in   content,    is  inconfiftent 
with  the  hurry  and  bultle  of  the  world.     He  was 
proceeding  thus,  when  the  little  things,  being  juft 
rifen,  ran  eagerly  towards  him.  and  alked  him  olefs- 
ing  :  They  were  fhy  to  the  frrar.gers;  but  the  eldeft 
acquainted  her  father,  that  her  mother  and  the  young 
gentlewoman  were  up,  and  that  breakfaft  was  ready. 
They   all   went  in,  where  the  gentleman  was  lur- 
prized  at  the  beauty  of  Fanny,   who  had  now  reco- 
vered herfclf  from    her    fatigue,    and  was  entirely- 
clean  drelTed  ;  for  the  rogues   who  had  taken  away 
her    purfe,  had    left   her   bundle.       But  if  he  was 
fo  much  amazed  at   the   beauty  of  this  young  crea- 
ture, his  guefts  were  no  lefs  charmed  at  the  tender- 
nefs  which  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  the  hufband 
and  wire  to  each  other,  and  to  their  children  j   and 
at  the  dutiful   and  affectionate  behaviour  of  thefe  to 
their   parents.     Thefe   in  (lances    pleafed   the   well- 
dii'pofed  mind  of  Adams,  equally  with  the  readinefs 
which  they  ex  pre  (Ted  to  oblige  their  guetts,  and  their 
fbrwardnefs  to  offer  them  the  bed  of  every  thino-  in 
their  houle  ;  and  what  delighted  him  (till  more,  was 
an  inftance  or  two  of  their  charity  ;  for  whilft  they 
were  ai  breakfaft,  the  go  )d  woman  was  called  forth 
to  affifl  her  fick  neighbour,  which  fhe  did  with  fome 
cordials  made  for  the  public  ufej  and  the  good  man 
went  in co   his  garden   at  the  fame  time,  to  fupply 
another,  with  fomething  which   he  wanted  thence; 
for  they   had  nothing  which   thofe   who  wanted  it 
were   not  welcome  to.     Thefe  good  people  were  in 
the  utmolt  ch  eerfulnefs  when  they  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  little  <.\ogt 
the  favourite  of  the  eldeft  daughter,  came  limping 
in  all  bloody,   and  laid  himfelf  at  his  miltrefs's  feet  ; 
the  poor  girl,  who  was  about  eieven  years  old,  burlt 
into  tears   at  the   fight ;   and   prefently  one  of  the 
neighbours   came   in   and  informed   them,  that  the 
young  fquire,  the  fon  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  had 

fhor 
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fnot  him  as  he  pafTed  by,  fwearing  at  the  fame  time, 
he  would  profecute  the  matter  of  him  for  keeping  a 
ipaniel  j  for  that  he  had  given  notice,  he  would  not 
fuffer  one  in  the  parifh.  The  dog,  whom  his  mif- 
trefs  had  taken  into  her  hp,  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
licking  her  hand.  She  exprelfed  great  agony  at  his 
lcis;  and  the  other  children  began  to  cry  for  their 
fitter's  misfortune,  nor  could  Fanny  herfelf  refrain. 
Whilfl:  the  father  and  mother  attempted  to  comfort 
her,  Adams  grafped  his  crabftick,  and  would  have 
rallied  out  after  the  fquire,  had  not  Jofeph  with- 
held him.     He  could  not  however  bridle  his  tongue 

He   pronounced   the   word   Rafcal  with   great 

emphafis ;  faid,  he  deferved  to  be  hanged  more  than 
a  highwayman,  and  wiflied  he  had  the  fcourging 
him.  The  mother  took  her  child,  lamenting  and 
carrying  the  dead  favourite  in  her  arms  out  of  the 
room,  when  the  gentleman  faid,  this  was  the  fe- 
cond  time  this  fquire  had  endeavoured  to  kill  the 
little  wretch,  and  had  wounded  him  fmartly  once 
before,  adding,  he  could  have  no  motive  but  ill- 
nature  i  for  the  little  thing,  which  was  not  near  as 
big  as  one's  fift,  had  never  been  twenty  yards  from 
the  houfe  in  the  fix  years  his  daughter  had  had  if. 
He  faid  he  had  done  nothing  to  delerve  this  ufage  j 
but  his  father  had  too  great  a  fortune  to  contend 
with.  That  he  was  as  ablblute  as  any  tyrant  in  the 
univerfe,  and  had  killed  all  the  dogs,  and  taken 
away  all  the  guns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
only  that,  but  he  trampled  down  hedges,  and  rode 
over  corn  and  gardens,  with  no  more  regard  than 
if  they  were  the  highway.  c  I  wifli  I  could  catch 
*  him  in  my  garden,'  faid  Adams;  c  though  I  would 
«  rather  forgive  him  riding  through  my  houfe,  than 
'  fuch  an  ill-natured  act  as  this.' 

The  cheerfulnefs  of  their  converfation  being  in- 
terrupted by  this  accident,  in  which  the  guefts  could 
be  of  no  ferviceto  their  kind  entertainer,  and  as  the 
mother  was  taken  up  in  adminiftring  confolation  to 

the 
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the  poor  girl,  whofe  difpofition  was  too  good  haftily 
to  forget  the  fudden  lofs  of  her  little  favourite,  which 
had  been  fondling  with  her  a  few  minutes  before  ; 
and  as  Jofeph  and  Fanny  were  impatient  to  get 
home  and  begin  thofe  previous  ceremonies  to  their 
happinefs  which  Adams  had  infifted  on,  they  now 
offered  to  take  their  leave.  The  gentleman  impor- 
tuned them  much  to  ftay  dinner ;  but  when  he 
found  their  eagernefs  to  depart,  he  fummoncd  his 
wife,  and  accordingly,  having  performed  all  the 
ufual  ceremonies  of  bows  and  curt'fies,  more  plea- 
fant  to  be.feen  than  to  be  related,  they  took  their 
leavfie,  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  heartily  wifiiing 
them  a  good  journey,  and  they  as  heartily  thanking 
them  for  their  kind  entertainment.  They  then  de- 
parted, Adams  declaring,  that  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  had  lived  in  the  golden  age. 


CHAP.     V. 

A  difputation  on  fcbools,  held  on  the  road  between  Air. 
Abraham  Adams  and  Jofeph  ;  and  a  difcovery  not 
unwelcome  to  them  both. 

OUR  travellers  having  well  refreflied  themfelves 
at  the  gentleman's  houfe,  Jofeph  and  Fanny 
with  fleep,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  with  ale  and 
tobacco,  renewed  their  journey  with  great  alacrity; 
and,  purfuing  the  road  in  which  they  were  directed, 
travelled  many  miles  before  they  met  with  any  ad- 
venture worth  relating.  In  this  interval,  we  fhall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  very  curious  difcourfe,  as 
we  apprehend  it,  concerning  public  fchools,  which 
pafied  between  Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews  and  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Adams. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  before  Adams  calling  to 
Jofeph,  afked  him,  c  If  he  had  attended  to  the  gen- 
c  tleman's  ftory ,'  he  anfvvered,  c  To  all  the  former 

•  part.' 
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*  part.'  c  And  don't  you  think,'  fays  he,  c  he  was 
c  a  very  unhappy  man  in  his  youth  ?'  c  A  very  un- 
'  happy  man,  indeed,'  anfwered   the  other.     '  Jo- 

*  feph,'  cries  Adams,  fcrewing  up  his  mouth,  c  I 
c  have  found  it;  I  have  difcovered  the  caufe  of  all 

*  the    misfortunes    which     befel    him.       A    public 

*  fchool,  Jofeph,  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  calamities 
c  which  he  afterwards  fuffered.  Public  fchools  are 
'  the  nurferies  of  all  vice  and  immorality.  All  the 
'  wicked  fellows  whom  I  remember  at  the  univer- 
'  fity,  were  bred  at  them. — Ah,  Lord  !  I  can  re- 
'  member  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yelterday,  a  knot 
f  of    them  ;    they  calied    them   King's   Scholars,  I 

*  forgot  why very  wicked  fellows  !  Joleph,  you 

may  thank  the  Lord  you  were  not  brrd  at  a  pub- 

(  lie  fchool,  you  would  never  have  preferved  your 
'  virtue  as  you  have.     The  firft  care  I  always  take, 

*  is  of  a  boy's  morals ;  I  had  rather  he  fhould  be 

*  a  blockhead  than  an  atheift  or  a  prefbyterian. 
'  What  is  all  the  learning  of  the  world  compared  to 
c  his  immortal  foul  ?  What  mail  a  man  take  in  ex- 
'  change  for  his  foul !  But  the  matters  of  great  fchools 
'  trouble  themfelves  about  no  fuch  thing.  I  have 
f  known  a  lad  of  eighteen   at  the  univerfity,  who- 

*  hath  not  been  able  to  fay  his  catechifm  ;  but  for 
c  my  own  part,  I  always  fcourged  a  lad  fooner  for 
«  miffing  that  than  any  other  lefibn.  Believe  me, 
'  child,  all  that  gentleman's  misfortunes  arofe  from 
«  his  being  educated  at  a  public  fchool.' 

c  It  doth  not  become  me,'  anfwered  Jofeph,  f  to 
c  difpute  anything,  Sir,  with  you,  efpecially  a  mat- 
«  ter  of  this  kind  j  for  to  be  fure  you  muft  be  al- 
<  lowed  by  all  the  world  to  be  the  beft  teacher  of  a 
«  fchool  in  all  our  county.'  *  Yes,  that,'  fays 
Adams,  f  I  believe,  is  granted  me;  that  I  may 
c  without  much  vanity  pretend  to — nay,  I  believe  I 
c  may  go  to  the  next  county  too — but  gloriari  non 

*  eft  meum,1 — f  However,  Sir,  as  you  are  pleafed  to 

*  bid  me  fpeak,'  fays  Jofeph,  «  you  know  my  late 

6  •  mailer, 
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matter,  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  was  bred  at  a  public 
fchool,  and  he  was  the  fined  gentleman  in  all  the 
neighbourhood.  And  I  have  often  heard  him 
fay,  if  he  had  a  hundred  boys  he  would  breed 
them  all  at  the  fame  place.  It  was  his  opinion, 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  deliver  it,  that  a  boy 
taken  from  a  public  fchool,  and  carried  into  the 
world,  will  learn  more  in  one  year  there,  than  one 
of  a  private  education  will  in  five.  He  mcd  to 
fay,  the  fchool  itfelf  initiated  him  a  great  way  (I 
remember  that  was  his  very  expreffion),  for  great 
fchools  are  little  focietics  ;  where  a  boy  of -any 
obfervation  may  fee  in  epitome  what  he  will  after- 
wards find  in  the  world  at  large,'  *  Hinc  HU  la- 
chryma ;  for  that  very  reafon,'  quoth  Adams,  *I 
prefer  a  private  fchool,  where  boys  may  be  kept 
in  innocence  and  ignorance  ;  for,  according  to  that 
fine  paflage  in  the  play  of  Cato,  the  only  Engl i fit 
tragedy  I  ever  read, 

c  //  knowledge  of  the  world  muft  make  men  villains^ 
1  May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance. 

«  Who  would  not  rather  preferve  the  purity  of  his 
'  child,  than  wifh  him  to  attain  the  whole  circle  of 
(  arts  and  fciencesj   which,  by-the-by,  he  may  learn 

*  in  the  claiTes  of  a  private  fchool  ?  For  I  would  not 

*  be  vain,  but  I  efteem  myfelf  to  be  fecond  to  none, 
c  null:  fecund umt  in  teaching  thefe  things ;   fo  that  a 

*  lad  may  have  as  much  learning  in  a  private  as  in 
'  a  public  education.'  <  And,  with  fubmiflion/ 
anfwered  Jofeph,  l  he  may  get  as  much  vice,  wit- 

*  nefs  feveral  country  gentlemen,  who  were  educat- 
'  ed  within  five  miles  of  their  own  houfes,  and  are 
1  as  wicked  as  if  they  had  known  the  world  from 
£  their  infancy.     I  remember   when   I    was   in  the 

*  liable,  if  a  young  horfe  was  vicious  in  his  nature, 
'  no  correction  would  make  him  otherwise  j  I  take 
'  it  to  be  equally  the  lame  among  men  :  If  a  bov 
'  be  of  a  mifchievous,  wicked  inclination,  no  fchool, 

'  though 
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'  though  ever  fo  private,  will  ever  make  him  good  5 
'  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  of  a  righteous  temper,  you 
c  may  truft  him    to  London,  or  wherever  elfe  you 

*  pleafe,  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  corrupt- 
c  ed.  Befides,  I  have  often  heard  my  mafter  fay, 
c  that  the  difcipline  praftifed  in  public  fchools  was 
€  much  better  than  that  in  private.' — c  You  talk 
c  like  a  jackanapes,'  fays  Adams,  c  and  fo  did  your 

*  mailer.  Difcipline  indeed  !  becaufe  one  man 
c  fcourges  twenty  or  thirty  boys  more  in  a  morning 
'  than  another,  is  he  therefore  a  better  difciplina- 
c  rjan  ?  I  do  prefume  to  confer,  in  this  point,  with 
c  all  who  have  taught  from  Chiron's  time  to  this 
c  day  ;  and,  if  I  was  mafter  of  fix  boys  only,  I 
c  would  preferve  as  good  difcipline  amongft  them 
i  as  the  mafter  of  the  greater!  lchool  in  the  world. 
'  I  fay  nothing,  young  man;  remember,  I  fay  no- 
'  thing;  but  if  Sir  Thomas  himfelf  had  been  edu- 
c  cated  nearer  home,  and  under  the  tuition  of  fome- 
c  body,  remember  I  name  nobody,  it  might  have 
«  been  better  for  him — but  his  father  muft  inftitute 
c  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Nemo  mor- 
c  talium  omnibus  horis  fapit.1  Jofeph  feeing  him  run 
on  in  this  manner,  afked  pardon  many  times,  allur- 
ing him,  he  had  no  intention  to  offend.  c  I  believe 
8  you  had  not,  child,'  faid  he,  c  and  I  am  not  an- 
'  gry  with  you  ;  but  for  maintaining  good  difcipline 
(  in  a  fchool;  for  this' — And  then  he  ran  on  as  be- 
fore, named  all  the  mafters  who  are  recorded  in  old 
books,  and  preferred  himfelf  to  them  all.  Indeed, 
if  this  good  man  had  an  enthufiafm,  or  what  the 
vulgar  call  a  blind-fide,  it  was  this;  he  thought  a 
fchoolmafter  the  greateft  character  in  the  world, 
and  himfelf  the  greateft  of  all  fchoolrnafters,  neither 
of  which  points  he  would  have  given  up  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Adams   continued    his  fubject  till  they  came  to 

one  of  the  beautifulleft  fpots  of  ground  in  the  uni- 

verfe.      It   was   a  kind  of  natural    amphitheatre, 

5  formed 
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formed  by  the  widening  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  which 
was  planted  with  thick  woods,  and  the  trees  rofe 
gradually  above  each  other,  by  the  natural  afcent 
of  the  ground  they  flood  on  5  which  afcent,  as  they 
hid  with  their  boughs,  they  feemed  to  have  been 
difpofed  by  the  defign  of  the  moft  fkilful  planter. 
The  foil  was  fpread  with  a  verdure,  which  no  paint 
could  imitate;  and  the  whole  place  might  have  raif- 
ed  romantic  ideas  in  elder  minds  than  thole  of  Jo- 
feph  and  Fanny,  without  the  afliftance  of  love. 

Here  they  arrived  about  noon,  and  Jofeph  pro- 
pofed  to  Adams,  that  they  mould  reft  awhile  in  this 
delightful  place,  and  refrefh  themfelves  with  fome 
provifions,  which  the  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Wilfon 
had  provided  them  with.  Adams  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  propofal ;  fo  down  they  fat,  and  pulling 
out  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  they  made  a 
repaft  with  a  cheerfulnefs  which  might  have  attract- 
ed the  envy  of  more  fplendid  tables.  I  mould  not 
omit,  that  they  found  among  their  provifion  a  little 
paper,  containing  a  piece  of  gold,  which  Adams 
imagining  had  been  put  there  by  miftake,  would 
have  returned  back  to  reftore  it  j  but  he  was  at  laft 
convinced  by  Jofeph,  that  Mr.  Wilfon  had  taken 
this  handfome  way  of  furnifhing  them  with  a  fupply 
for  their  journey,  on  his  having  related  the  diltrefs 
which  they  had  been  in,  when  they  were  relieved  by 
the  generofny  of  the  pedlar.  Adams  faid,  he  was 
glad  to  fee  fuch  an  inftance  of  goodnefs,  not  i'o 
much  for  the  conveniency  which  it  brought  them, 
as  for  the  fake  of  the  doer,  whole  reward  would  be 
great  in  heaven.  He  like  wife  comforted  himfelf 
with  a  reflection,  that  he  fliould  ihortly  have  an  op- 
portunity, of  returning  it  him  ;  for  the  gentleman 
was  within  a  week  to  make  a  journey  into  Somcrfet- 
fhire,  to  pafs  through  Adams's  pariih,  and  had 
faithfully  promifed  to  call  on  him  ;  a  circumitance 
which  we  thought  too  immaterial  to  mention  be- 
fore ;  but  which  thole  who  have  as  great  an  affec- 
Vol.  V.  T  tiorx 
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tion  for  that  gentleman  as  ourfelves,  will  rejoice  at, 
as  it  may  give  them  hopes  of  feeing  him  again. 
Then  Jofeph  made  a  fpeech  on  charity,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  is  fo  difpofed,  may  fee  in  the  next 
chapter;  for  we  fcorn  to  betray  him  into  any  fuch 
reading,  without  firft  giving  him  warning. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Moral  reflexions  by  Jofeph  Andrews,  with  the  hunting 
adventure,  and  far f on  Adams'.?  miraculous  efcape. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered,  Sir,  faid  Jofeph,  to 
obferve  fo  few  inftances  of  charity  among  man- 
kind ;  for  though  the  goodnefs  of  a  man's  heart  did 
not  incline  him  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, methinks  the  defire  of  honour  fhould 
move  him  to  it.  What  infpires  a  man  to  build  fine 
houfes,  to  purchafe  fine  furniture,  pictures,  clothes, 
and  other  things  at  a  great  expence,  but  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  refpected  more  than  other  people  ?  Now, 
would  not  one  great  act  of  charity,  one  inftance  of 
redeeming  a  poor  family  from  all  the  miferies  of 
poverty,  refloring  an  unfortunate  tradefman  by  a 
ium  of  money,  to  the  means  of  procuring  a  live- 
lihood by  his  induftry,  difcharging  an  undone  deb- 
tor from  his  debts  or  a  gaol,  or  any  fuch  like  exam- 
ple of  goodnefs,  create  a  man  more  honour  and 
refpect  than  he  could  acquire  by  the  fined  houfe, 
furniture,  pictures,  or  clothes,  that  were  ever  be- 
held ?  For  not  only  the  object  himfelf,  who  was 
thus  relieved,  but  all  who  heard  the  name  of  fuch 
a  perfon,  mud,  I  imagine,  reverence  him  infinitely 
more  than  the  poffeffbr  of  all  thofe  other  things ; 
which,  when  we  fo  admire,  we  rather  praife  the 
builder,  the  workman,  the  painter,  the  lace-maker, 
the  tailor,  and  the  reft,  by  whofe  ingenuity  they  are 
produced,  than  the  perfon  who  by  his  money  makes 

thern 
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therin  his  own.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  have 
waited  behind  my  lady  in  a  room  hung  with  fine 
pictures,  while  I  have  been  looking  at  them,  I  have 
never  once  thought  of  their  owner,  nor  hath  any 
one  elfe,  as  I  ever  obferved  ;  for  when  it  has  been 
afked  whofe  picture  that  was,  it  was  never  once  an- 
fwered,  the  mailer's  of  the  houfej  but  Ammyconni, 
Paul  Varnifh,  Hannibal  Scratchi,  or  Hogarthi, 
which  I  fuppofe  were  the  names  of  the  painters  j  but 
if  it  was  afked,  Who  redeemed  inch  a  one  put  of 
prifon  ?  Who  lent  fuch  a  ruined  tradefman  money 
to  fet  up  r  Who  clothed  that  family  of  poor  fmall 
children  ?  it  is  very  plain  what  mult  be  the  anfwer; 
And  befides,  thefe  great  folks  are  miftaken,  if  they 
imagine  they  get  any  honour  at  all  by  thefe  means; 
for  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  was  with  my  lady  at 
any  houfe  where  me  commended  the  houle  or  fur- 
niture; but  I  have  heard  her  at  her  return  home 
make  fport  and  jeer  at  whatever  fhe  had  before  com- 
mended j  and  I  have  been  told  by  other  gentlemen 
in  livery,  that  it  is  the  fame  in  their  families  ;  but 
I  defy  the  wifeft  man  in  the  world  to  turn  a  true 
good  action  into  ridicule.  I  defy  him  to  do  it.  He 
who  fhould  endeavour  it,  would  be  laughed  at  him- 
felf,  inftead  of  making  others  laugh.  Nobody 
fcarce  doth  any  good,  yet  they  all  agree  in  praifing 
thofe  who  do.  Indeed,  it  is  ftrange  that  all  men 
fhould  confent  in  commending  goodnefs,  and  no 
man  endeavour  to  deferve  that  commendation  ; 
whilft,  on  the  contrary,  all  rail  at  wicked nefs,  and 
all  are  as  eager  to  be  what  they  abufe.  This  I  know 
not  the  reafon  of  j  but  it  is  as  plain  as  day-light  to 
thole  who  converfe  in  the  world,  as  I  have  done 
thefe  three  years.  'Are  all  the  great  folks  wicked 
€  then  ?'  fays  Fanny.  To  be  fure  there  are  fome 
exceptions,  anfwered  Jofeph.  Same  gentlemen  of 
our  cloth  report  charitable  adtions  done  by  their 
lords  and  matters  j  and  I  have  heard  fquire  Pope, 
the  great  poet,  at  my  lady's  tablc>  tell  itories  of  a 

T  1  man 
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man  that  lived  at  a  place  called  Rofs,  and  another 
at  the  Bath,  one  Al —  Al —  I  forget  his  name,  bur. 
it  is  in  the  book  of  verfes.  This  gentleman  hath 
built  up  a  (lately  houfe  too,  which  the  fquire  likes 
very  well;  but  his  charity  is  feen  farther  than  his 
houfe  ;  though  it  (lands  on  a  hill,  ay,  and  brings 
him  more  honour  too.  It  was  his  charity  that  put 
him  in  the  book,  where  the  fquire  fays  he  purs  all 
thole  who  deferve  it ;  and,,  to  be  fure,  as  he  lives 
among  all  the  great  people,  if  there  were  any  fuch, 
he  would  know  them. — This  was  all  of  Mr.  Jofeph 
Andrews's  fpeech  which  I  could  get  him  to  recollecl, 
which  I  have  delivered  as  near  as  was  poffible  in 
his  own  words,  with  a  very  fmall  embellifhment. 
But  I  believe  the  reader  hath  not  been  a  little  fur- 
prized  at  the  long  filence  of  parfon  Adams,  efpe- 
cially  as  fo  many  occafions  offered  themfelves  to 
exert  his  curiofity  and  obfervation.  The  truth  is, 
he  was  fall  afleep,  and  had  fo  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  narrative;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
reader  confiders,  that  fo  many  hours  had  pafled 
llnce  he  had  clofed  his  eyes,  he  will  not  wonder  at 
his  repofe,  though  even  Henley  himfelf,  or  as  great 
an  orator  (if  any  fuch  be),  had  been  in  his  roitrum 
or  tub  before  him. 

Joseph,  who,  whilft  he  was  fpeaking,  had  con- 
tinued in  one  attitude,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
one  fide,  and  his  eyes  call  on  the  ground,  no  fooner 
perceived,  on  looking  up,  the  pofition  of  Adams, 
who  was  ftretched  on  his  back,  and  fnored  louder 
than  the  ufual  braying  of  the  animal  with  long  ears; 
than  he  turned  towards  Fanny,  and,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  began  a  dalliance,  which,  though  con- 
fident with  the  pureft  innocence  and  decency,  nei- 
ther he  would  have  attempted,  nor  (he  permitted 
before  any  witnefs.  Whilft  they  amufed  themfelves 
in  this  harmlefs  and  delightful  manner,  they  heard 
-a  pack  of  hounds  approaching  in  full  cry  towards 
them,  and  prefently  afterwards  faw  a  hare  pop  forth 

from 
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from  the  wood,  and,  eroding  the  water,  land  within 
a  few  yards  of  them  in  the  meadows.  The  hare  was 
no  fooner  on  more,  than  it  feated  itfelf  on  its  hinder 
legs,    and  liftened  to  the    found    of  the    purfuers. 
Fanny    was    wonderfully     pleafed    with    the    little 
wretch,  and  eagerly  longed  to  have  it  in  her  arms, 
that  flie  might  preferve  it  from  the  dangers  which 
feemed  to  threaten  it;   but  the  rational  part  of  the 
creation  do  not  always  aptly  diftinguifh  their  friends 
from  their  foes;  what  wonder  then  if  this  filly  crea- 
ture,   the   moment    it    beheld    her,    fied   from    the 
friend   wrho  would  have  protected  it,  and,  travel- 
ing the  meadows  again,  paiTed  the  little  rivulet  on 
the  oppofite  fide.     It  was,   however,  lb  fpent  and 
weak,   that  it  fell  down  twice  or  thrice  in  ins  way. 
This  affected  the   tender  heart  of  Fanny,  who  ex- 
claimed, with   tears   in  her  eyes,    againlr.  the   bar- 
barity of  worrying   a  poor  innocent  defencelefs  ani- 
mal out  of  its  life,  and  putting  it  to  the  extremeft 
torture  for  diverfion.     She  had   not  much   time  to 
make  reflections  of  this  kind  ;  for  on  a  fudden  the 
hounds  rufhed  through  the  wood,  which  refounded 
with  their  throats,  and  the  throats  of  their  retinue 
who  attended   on   them  on   horfeback.     The  do^s 
now  palled  the  rivulet,   and  purfued  the  footfteps  of 
the  hare  ;  five   horfemen   attempted  to   leap  over, 
three  of  whom  fucceeded,  and  two  were  in  the  at- 
tempt  thrown   from    their  laddies   into   the  water ; 
their  companions,  and  their  own  horles  too,    pro- 
ceeded after  their  fport,  and  left  their  friends  and 
riders  to  invoke  the  afliftance  of  fortune,  or  employ 
the  more  active  means  of  ftrength  and  agility  for 
their  deliverance.    Jofeph,  however,  was  not  lb  un- 
concerned on   this  occafion  ;    he  left  Fanny  for  a 
moment  to  herfelf,  and  ran  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  immediately  on  their  legs,  making  their  c 
and  eafiiy,  with  the  help  of  his  hand,  attained   the 
bank  ;  (for  the   rivulet   was   not   at  all  deep)   and 
without   (laying   to   thank    their   kind    afliitcr,    ran 

T  3  dripping 
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dripping  acrofs  the  meadow,  calling  to  their  brother 
fportfmen  to  itop  their  horfes  ;  but  they  heard  them 
not. 

The  hounds  were  now  verv  little  behind  their 
poor  reelings  daggering  prey,  which,  fainting  al- 
moft  at  every  ftep,  crawled  through  the  wood,  and 
had  almoit  got  round  to  the  place  where  Fanny 
itood,  when  it  was  overtaken  by  its  enemies  j  and, 
being  driven  out  of  the  covert,  was  caugnr,  and  in- 
flantly  tore  to  pieces  before  Fanny's  face,  who  was 
unable  to  affifl  it  with  any  aid  more  powerful  than 
pity ;  nor  could  (lie  prevail  on  Jofeph,  who  had 
been  himfelf  a  fportfman  in  his  youth,  to  attempt 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hunting  in  favour 
of  the  hare,  which  he  laid  was  killed  fairly. 

The  hare  was  caught  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
Adams,  who  lay  afleep  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
lovers ;  and  the  hounds  in  devouring  it,  and  pulling 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  had  drawn  it  fo  clofe  to. 
him,  that  fome  of  them  (by  rniftake,  perhaps  for 
the  hare's  fkin)  laid  hold  of  the  ikirts  of  his  caf- 
Jbck;  others  at  thq  fame  time  applying  their  teeth  to 
his  wig,  which  he  had  with  a  handkerchief  fattened 
to  his  head,  began- to  pull  him  about;  and  had  not 
the  motion  of  his  body  had  more  effect  on  him  than 
feemed  to  be  wrqught  by  the  noife,  they  muft  cer- 
tainly have  tailed  his  fleih,  which  delicious  flavour 
might  have  been  fatal  to  him  ;  but  being  roufed  by 
thefe  tuggings,  he  inftantly  awaked,  and  with  a  jerk 
delivering  his  head  from  his  wig,  he,  with  mod  ad- 
mirable dexterity,  recovered  his  legs,  which  now 
feemed  the  only  members  he  could  entrufl  hisfafety 
to.  Having,  therefore,  efcaped  likewife  from  at 
leafl  a  third  part  of  his  caffock,  which  he  willingly 
left  as  his  exuviae  or  fpoils  to  the  enemy,  he  fled  with 
the  utmoft  fpeed  he  could  fummon  to  his  afiiftance. 
Nor  let  this  be  any  detraction  from  the  bravery  of 
his  character;  let  the  number  of  the  enemies,  and 
the  furprife  in  which  he  was  taken,  be  confidered  ; 

and 
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and  if  there  be  any  modern  fo  outrageoufly  brave, 
that  he  cannot  admit  of  flight  in  any  circumftance 
whatever,  1  fay  (but  I  whifper  that  foftly,  and  I  fo- 
lemnly  declare,  without  any  intention  of  giving  of- 
fence to  any   brave  man  in  the  nation),  I  fay,  or 
rather  I  whifper,  that  he  is  an  ignorant  fellow,   and 
hath  never  read  Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  knows  he 
any  thing  of  Hector  or  Turnus;   nay,  he   is  unac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  men  living, 
who,  though  as  brave  as   lions,  ay,  as  tigers,  have 
run  away,  the  Lord  knows  how  far,  and  the  Lord 
knows  why,  to  the  furprize  of  their  friends,  and  the 
entertainment  of  their  enemies.     But   if  perfons  of 
fuch  heroic  difpofition  are  a  little  offended  at  the 
behaviour  of  Adams,   we  allure  them  they  fhall   be 
as    much  pleafed  with  what   we   fhall  immediately 
relate  of  Jofeph  Andrews.     The  mailer  of  the  pack 
wasjuft  arrived,  or,  as  the  fportfmen  call  it,  come 
in,  when  Adams  let  out,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned.    This  gentleman  was  generally  faid  to  be  a 
great  lover  of  humour;  but  not  to  mince  the  mat- 
ter, efpecially  as  we  are  upon  this  fubjecl,  he  was 
a  great  Hunter  of  Men  j  indeed,  he   had  hitherto 
followed  the  fport  only  with  dogs  of  his  own  fpecies; 
for  he  kept  two  or  three  couple  of  barking  curs  for 
that  ufe  only.       However,  as  he  thought  he  had 
now  found  a  man  nimble  enough,  he  was  willing  to 
indulge  himfelf  with  other  fport,  and  accordingly 
crying  out,    Stole  away,    encouraged    the   hounds 
to  purfue  Mr.  Adams,  fwearing  it  was  the  largeft 
jack-hare  he  ever  faw ;   at  the  fame  time  hallooing 
and  hooping  as  if  a  conquered  foe  was  flying  before 
him  j  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  thefe  two  or  three 
couple  of  human,    or   rather    two-legg'd    curs  oil 
horfeback,  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  whether  a  mufe,  or 
by  what  other  name  foever  thou  chufeft  to  be  called, 
who  prefideft  over  biography,  and  halt  infpircd  all 
the  wricers  of  lives  in  thefe  our  times :  Thou  who 
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didft  infufe  fuch  wonderful  humour  into  the  pen  of 
immortal  Gulliver ;  who  haft  carefully  guided  the 
judgment,  whilft  thou  haft  exalted  the  nervous 
manly  ftyle  of  thy  Mallet :  Thou  who  hadft  no  hand 
in  that  dedication  and  preface,  or  the  tranflations 
which  thou  wouldft  willingly  have  ftruck  out  of  the 
life  of  Cicero  :  Laftly,  Thou,  who,  without  the  alTift- 
ance  of  the  leaft  fpice  of  literature,  and  even  againft 
his  inclination,  haft,  in  fome  pages  of  his  book, 
forced  Colley  Gibber  to  write  Er.glifb;  do  thou 
affift  me  in  what  I  find  myfelf  unequal  to.  Do  thou 
introduce  on  the  plain,  the  young,  the  gay,  the 
brave  Jofeph  Andrews,  whilft  men  ihall  view  him 
with  admiration  and  envy;  tender  virgins  with  love 
and  anxious  concern  for  his  fafety. 

No  fooner  did  Jofeph  Andrews  perceive  the  di- 
ftrefs  of  his  friend,  when  firft  the  quick-fcenting 
dogs  attacked  him,  than  he  grafped  his  cudgel  in 
his  right  hand  ;  a  cudgel  which  his  father  had  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whom  a  mighty  ftrong  man  of 
Kent  had  given  it  for  a  prefent  in  that  day,  when  he 
broke  three  heads  on  the  ft  age.  It  was  a  cudgel  of 
mighty  ftrength  and  wonderful  art,  made  by  one  of 
Mr.  DeardVbeft  workmen,  whom  no  other  artificer 
can  equal  j  and  who  hath  made  all  thofe  (licks  which 
the  beaus  have  lately  walked  with  about  the  Park 
in  a  morning;  but  this  was  far  his  mafterpiece  j  on 
its  head  was  engraved  a  nofe  -and  chin,  which  might 
have  been  miftaken  for  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.  The 
learned  have  imagined  it  defigned  to  reprefent  the 
Gorgon  ;  but  it  was  in  fact  copied  from  the  face  of 
a  certain  long  Englifh  baronet,  of  infinite  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  gravity.  He  did  intend  to  have  en- 
graved here  many  hiftories  :  As  the  firft   night  of 

captain  B 's  play,  where  you  would  have  (c€n 

critics  in  embroidery,  traniplanted  from  the  boxes 
to  the  pit,  whofe  ancient  inhabitants  were  exalted 
to  the  galleries,  where  they  played  on  catcalls.  He 
did  intend  to  have  tainted  an  auclion-room,  where 
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Mr.  Cock  would  have  appeared  aloft  in  his  pulpit, 
trumpeting  forth  the  praifes  of  a  China  bafon  -,  and 
with  aftonifrhment  wondering  that,  ct  Nobody  bids 
e<  more  for  that  fine,  that  fuperb" He  did  in- 
tend to  have  engraved  many  other  things,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  all  out  for  want  of  room. 

No  fooner  had  Jofeph  grafped  this  cudgel  in  his 
hands,  than  lightning  darted  from  his  eyes  i  and  the 
heroic  youth,  fwift  of  foot,  ran  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed  to  his  friend's  afliftance.  He  overtook  him 
juft  as  Rockwood  had  laid  hold  of  the  fkirt  of  his 
caflbck,  which  being  torn,  hung  to  the  ground. 
Reader,  we  would  make  a  fimile  on  this  occafion, 
but  for  two  reafons :  The  firft  is,  it  would  inter- 
rupt the  defcription,  which  fhould  be  rapid  in  this 
partj  but  that  doth  not  weigh  much,  many  pre- 
cedents occurring  for  fuch  an  interruption  :  The  fe- 
cond,  and  much  the  greater  reafon  is,  that  we  could 
find  no  fimile  adequate  to  our  purpofe  :  For  indeed, 
what  inftance  could  we  bring  to  let  before  our  rea- 
der's eyes  at  once  the  idea  of"  friendfhip,  courage, 
youth,  beauty,  flrength  and  fwiftnefs  ?  all  which 
blazed  in  the  perfon  of  Jofeph  Andrews.  Let  thofe 
therefore  that  defcribe  lions  and  tigers,  and  heroes 
fiercer  than  both,  raife  their  poems  or  plays  with 
the  fimile  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  who  is  himfelf  above 
the  reach  of  any  fimile. 

Now  Rockwood  had  laid  fait  hold  on  the  par- 
fon's  fkirts,  and  ftopt  his  flight;  which  Jofeph  no 
fooner  perceived,  than  he  levelled  his  cudgel  at  his 
head,  and  laid  him  fprawling.  Jowler  and  Rin^- 
wood  then  fell  on  his  great-coat,  and  had  un- 
itedly brought  him  to  the  ground,  had  not  Jo- 
feph, collecting  all  his  force,  given  Jowler  fuch  a 
rap  on  the  back,  that,  quitting  his  hold,  he  ran 
howling  over  the  plain  :  A  harder  fate  remained  for 
thee,  O  Ringwood  !  Ringwood,  the  beft  hound 
that  ever  purfued  a  hare,  who  never  threw  his  tongue 
but  where  the  fcent  was  undoubtedly  true;  good  at 
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trailing ;  and  fure  in  a  highway,  no  babbler,  no 
overrunner,  refpe&cd  by  the  whole  pack,  who, 
whenever  he  opened,  knew  the  game  was  at  hand. 
He  fell  by  the  ftroke  of  Jofeph.  Thunder,  and 
Plunder,  and  Wonder  and  Blunder,  were  the  next 
victims  of  his  wrath,  and  mtafured  their  lengths  on 
the  ground.  Then  Fairmaid,  a  bitch  which  Mr. 
John  Temple  had  bred  up  in  his  houfe,  and  fed  at 
his  own  table,  and  lately  fent  the  fquire  fifty  miles 
for  a  prefent,  ran  fiercely  at  Jofeph,  and  bit  him 
by  the  leg;  no  dog  was  ever  fiercer  than  fhe,  being 
defcended  from  an  Amazonian  breed,  and  had  wor- 
ried bulls  in  her  own  country,  but  now  waged  an 
unequal  fight  j  and  had  fhared  the  fate  of  thofe  we 
have  mentioned  before,  had  not  Diana  (the  reader 
may  believe  or  not  as  he  pleafes)  in  that  inftant  in- 
terpofed,  and,  in  the  fhape  of  the  huntfman,  match- 
ed her  favourite  up  in  her  arms. 

The  parfon  now  faced  about,  and  with  his  crab- 
iVick  felled  many  to  fhe  earth,  and  fcattered  others, 
till  he  was  attacked  by  Csfar,  and  pulled  to  the 
ground.  Then  Jofeph  flew  to  his  refcue,  and  with 
fuch  might  fell  on  the  victor,  that,  Q  eternal  blot 
to  his  name  !  Casfar  ran  yelping  away. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  the  moft  dreadful  vio- 
lence, when,  !o  !  the  huntfman,  a  man  of  years  and 
dignity,  lifted  his  voice,  and  called  his  hounds  from 
the  fight ;  telling  them,  in  a  language  they  under- 
ftood,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  longer  j  for 
that  fate  had  decreed  the  victory  to  their  enemies. 

Thus  far  the  mufe  hath  with  her  ufual  dignity 
related  this  prodigious  battle,  a  battle  we  apprehend 
never  equalled  by  any  poet,  romance,  or  life-writer 
whatever,  and,  having  brought  it  to  a  conclufion, 
fhe  ceafed  ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  in  our  ordi- 
nary ftyle  with  the  continuation  of  this  hiftory.  The 
fquire  and  his  companions,  whom  the  figure  of  A- 
dams,  and  the  gallantry  of  Jofeph,  had  at  firft 
thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  who  had 
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hitherto  beheld  the  engagement  with  more  delight 
than  any  chace,  fnooting-match,  race,  cock-fight- 
ing, bull  or  bear-baiting  had  ever  given  them, 
began  now  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  their  hounds, 
many  of  which  lay  fprawling  in  the  fields.  The 
fquire  therefore,  having  firft  called  his  friends  about 
him,  as  guards  for  fafety  of  his  perfon,  rode  man- 
fully up  to  the  combatants,  and  lummoning  all  the 
terror  he  was  mailer  of  into  his  countenance,  de- 
manded with  an  authoritative  voice  of  Jofeph, 
What  he  meant  by  aftaulting  his  dogs  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Jofeph  anfwered  with  great  intrepidity,  That 
they  had  firft  fallen  on  his  friend  ;  and  if  they  had 
belonged  to  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  he 
would  have  treated  them  in  the  fame  way  3  for 
whilft  his  veins  contained  a  fingle  drop  of  blood,  he 
would  not  (land  idle  by,  and  fee  that  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Adams)  abufed  either  by  man  or  beaft; 
and  having  fo  faid,  both  he  and  Adams  brandiihed 
their  wooden  weapons,  and  put  themfelves  into  fuch 
a  pofture,  that  the  fquire  and  his  company  thought 
proper  to  preponderate,  before  they  offered  to  re- 
venge the  caufe  of  their  four-footed  allies. 

At  this  inftant  Fanny,  whom  the  apprehenfion  of 
Jofeph's  danger  had  alarmed  fo  much  that,  forgetting 
her  own,  (lie  had  made  the  utmoit  expedition,  came 
up.  The  fquire  and  all  the  horfemen  were  Co  fur- 
prized  with  her  beauty,  that  they  immediately  fixed 
both  their  eyes  and  thoughts  folely  on  her,  every 
one  declaring,  he  had  never  feen  fo  charming  a  crea- 
ture.  Neither  mirth  nor  anger  engaged  them  a 
moment  longer  j  but  all  fat  in  fi lent  amaze.  The 
huntfman  only  was  free  from  her  attraction,  who 
was  bufy  in  cutting  the  ears  of  the  dogs,  and  endea- 
vouring to  recover  them  to  life;  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  only  two  of  no  great  note  re- 
mained flaughtered  on  the  field  of  action.  Upon 
this  the  huntfman  declared,  c  'Twas  well  it  was  no 
1  worfe;  for  his  part  he  could  not  blame  the  gcn- 
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*  man,  and  wondered  his  mafter  would  encourage 
f  the  dogs  to  hunt  chriftians  ;  that  it  was  the  fureft 
c  way  to  fpoil  them,  to  make  them  follow  vermin 
«  inllead  of  (licking  to  a  hare.' 

The  fquire  being  informed  of  the  little  mifchief 
that  had  been  done,  and  perhaps  having  more  mif- 
chief of  another  kind  in  his  head,  accofled  Mr. 
Adams  with  a  more  favourable  afpect  than  before  ; 
he  told  him  he  was  forry  for  what  had  happened  ; 
that  he  had  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevent  it 
the  moment  he  was  acquainted  with  his  cloth,  and 
greatly  commended  the  courage  of  his  fcrvant ;  for 
To  he  imagined  Jofeph  to  be.  He  then  invited  Mr.  A- 
dams  to  dinner,  and  defired  the  young  woman  might 
come  with  him.  Adams  refufed  a  long  while  j  but 
the  invitation  was  repeated  with  fo  much  earnefb- 
nefs  and  courtefy,  that  at  length  he  was  forced  to 
accept  it.  His  wig  and  hat,  and  other  fpoils  of  the 
field,  being  gathered  together  by  Jofeph  (for  other- 
wife  probably  they  would  have  been  forgotten)  he 
put  himfelf  into  the  beft  order  he  could;  and  then 
che  horfe  and  foot  moved  forward  in  the  fame  pace 
towards  the  fquire's  houfe,  which  Hood  at  a  very 
little  diftance. 

Whilst  they  were  on  the  road,  the  lovely  Fanny 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all ;  they  endeavoured  to  outvie 
one  another  in  encomiums  on  her  beauty  ;  which  the 
reader  will  pardon  my  not  relating,  as  they  had  not 
any  thing  new  or  uncommon  in  them  :  So  mufr.  he 
likewife  my  not  letting  down  the  many  curious  jefts 
which  were  made  on  Adams ;  fome  of  them  declar- 
ing, that  parfon-hunting  was  the  belr  fport  in  the 
world ;  others  commending  his  Handing  at  bay, 
which  they  faid  he  had  done  as  well  as  any  badger ; 
with  fuch  like  merriment,  which,  though  it  would 
ill  become  the  dignity  of  this  hiftory,  afforded  much 
laughter  and  diverfion  to  the  fquire  and  his  facetious 
companions. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

A  fcene  of  roafting  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  prefent 
tafie  and  times, 

THEY  arrived  at  the  fquire's  houfe,  juft  as  his 
dinner  was  ready.  A  little  difpute  arofe  on 
the  account  of  Fanny,  whom  the  fquire,  who  was 
a  bachelor,  was  defirous  to  place  at  his  own  table; 
but  fhe  would  not  confent,  nor  would  Mr.  Adams 
permit  her  to  be  parted  from  Jofeph  ;  fo  that  fhe 
was  at  length  with  him  configned  over  to  the  kit- 
chen, where  the  fervants  were  ordered  to  make  him 
drunk  j  a  favour  which  was  likewife  intended  for 
Adams  j  which  defign  being  executed,  the  fquire 
thought  he  (hould  eafily  accomplifh  what  he  had, 
when  he  firft  faw  her,  intended  to  perpetrate  with 
Fanny. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther, to  open  a  little  the  character  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  that  of  his  friends.  The  mailer  of  this 
houfe  then  was  a  man  of  a  very  considerable  fortune'; 
a  bachelor,  as  we  have  faid,  and  about  fortv  years  of 
age;  he  had  been  educated  (if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
prefllon)  in  the  country,  and  at  his  own  home,  un- 
der the  care  of  his  mother  and  a  tutor,  who  had 
orders  never  to  correct  him,  nor  to  compel  him  to 
learn  more  than  he  liked,  which  it  fecms  was  very 
little,  and  that  only  in  his  childhood  ;  for  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  addicted  himfelf  entirely  to  hunt- 
ing and  other  rural  amufements,  for  which  his  mo- 
ther took  care  to  equip  him  with  horfes,  hounds, 
and  all  other  neceffaries  ;  and  his  tutor,  endeavour- 
ing to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  young  pupil,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  able  handfomely  to  provide  for 
him,  became  his  companion,  not  only  at  chefe 
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ercifes,  but  likewife  over  a  bottle,  which  the  yOung 
fquire  had  a  very  early  relifh  for.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  his  mother  began  to  think  fhe  had  not  ful- 
jfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  fhe  therefore  refolved 
to  perfuade  her  fon,  if  poffible,  to  that  which  fhe 
imagined  would  well  fupply  all  that  he  might  have 
learned  at  a  public  fchool  or  univerfity.  This  is 
what  they  commonly  call  travelling  ;  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  tutor,  who  was  fixed  on  to  attend 
him,  flie  eafily  fucceeded  in.  He  made  in  three 
years  the  tour  of  Europe,  as  they  term  it*  and  re- 
turned home  well  furnifhed  with  French  clothes^ 
phrafes  and  fervants,  with  a  hearty  contempt  for 
his  own  country;  efpecially  what  had  any  favour 
of  the  plain  fpirit  and  honefly  of  our  anceftorsi 
His  mother  greatly  applauded  herfelf  at  his  return; 
and  now  being  matter  of  his  own  fortune,  he  foon 
procured  himfelf  a  feat  in  parliament,  and  was  in 
the  common  opinion  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  of 
his  age  ;  But  what  diftinguifhed  him  chiefly,  was  a 
ftrange  delight  which  he  took  in  every  thing  which 
is  ridiculous,  odious,  and  abfurd  in  his  own  fpe- 
.cies;  fo  that  he  never  chofe  a  companion  without 
one  or  more  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  thofe  who  - 
■were  marked  by  nature  in  the  mod  eminent  degree 
with  them,  were  moft  his  favourites :  If  he  ever 
found  a  man,  who  either  had  not,  or  endeavoured 
to  conceal  thefe  imperfections,  he  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  inventing  methods  of  forcing  him  into  ab- 
furdities,  which  were  not  natural  to  him,  or  in 
drawing  forth  and  expofing  thofe  that  were  ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  was  always  provided  with  a  fet  of 
fellows,  whom  we  have  before  called  curs;  and  who 
did,  indeed,  no  great  honour  to  the  canine  kind  , 
their  bufinefs  was  to  hunt  out  and  difplay  every 
thing  that  had  any  favour  of  the  abovementioned 
qualities,  and  efpecially  in  the  graveft  and  beft  cha- 
racters ;  but  if  they  failed  in  their  fearch,  they  were 
to  turn  even  virtue   and  wifdom   themfelves   into 
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ridicule  for  the  diverfion  of  their  mailer  and  feeder. 
The  gentlemen  of  curlike  difpofition,  who  were 
now  at  his  houfe,  and  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  London,  were,  an,  old  half-pay  officer,  a 
player,  a  dull  poet,  a  quack-doctor,  a  icraping- 
fiddler,  and  a  lame  German  dancing-mailer. 

As  foon  as  dinner  was  ferved,  while  Mr.  Adams 
was  faying  grace,  the  captain  convey'd  his  chair 
from  behind  him  ;  fo  that  when  he  endeavoured  to 
feat  himfelf,  he  fell  down  on  the  ground ;  and  thus 
completed  joke  the  firfl,  to  the  great  entertainment 
of  the  whole  company.  The  iecond  joke  was  per- 
formed by  the  poet,  who  fat  next  him  on  the  other 
fide,  and  took  an  opportunity,  while  poor  Adams 
was  refpe&fully  drinking  to  the  mailer  of  the  houfe, 
to  overturn  a  plate  of  foup  into  his  breeches  j 
which,  with  the  many  apologies  he  made,  and  the 
parfon's  gentle  anfwers,  caufed  much  mirth  in  the 
company.  Joke  the  third  was  ferved  up  by  one  of 
the  waiting-men,  who  had  been  ordered  to  convey 
a  quantity  of  gin  into  Mr.  Adams's  ale,  which  he 
declaring  to  be  the  bell  liquor  he  ever  drank,  buc 
rather  too  rich  of  the  malt,  contributed  again  to 
their  laughter.  Mr.  Adams,  from  whom  we  had 
mod  of  this  relation,  could  not  recollect  all  the  Jed's 
of  this  kind  practifed  on  him,  which  the  inoffenfive 
difpofition  of  his  own  heart  made  him  (low  in  dis- 
covering ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
formation, which  we  received  from  a  fervant  of  the 
family,  this  part  of  our  hiftory,  which  we  take  to 
be  none  of  the  lead  curious,  mull  have  been  de- 
plorably imperfect;  though  we  mufl  own  it  pro- 
bable, that  fome  more  jokes  were  (as  they  call  it) 
cracked  during  their  dinner  j  but  we  have  by  no 
means  been  able  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  them. 
When  dinner  was  removed,  the  poet  began  to  re- 
peat fome  verfes,  which,  he  faicl,  were  made  ex- 
tempore. The  following  is  a  copy  of  them,  pro- 
cured with  the  greatell  difficulty. 

5  An 
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An  extempore  Poem  on  Par/on  Adams. 

Did  ever  mortal  fuch  a  parfon  view  ? 

His  caffock  old,  his  wig  not  over-new ; 

Well  might  the  hounds  have  him  for  fox  miftaken-, 

In  f me  1 1  more  like  to  that  than  ritfty  bacon  *. 

But  would  it  not  make  any  mortal  fare, 

To  fee  this  par f on  taken  for  a  hare? 

Could  Phoebus  err  thus  grofsly,  even  he 

For  a  good  player  might  have  taken  thee. 

At  which  words  the  bard  whip'd  off  the  player's 
•wig,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  company, 
rather  perhaps  for  the  dexterity  of  his  hand  than  his 
head.  The  player,  inftead  of  retorting  the  jeft  ori 
the  poet,  began  to  difplay  his  talents  on  the  fame 
fubjecl.  He  repeated  many  fcraps  of  wit  out  of 
plays,  reflecting  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy., 
which  were  received  with  great  acclamations  by  all 
prefent.  It  was  now  the  dancing-mafter's  turn  to 
exhibit  his  talents  j  he  therefore  addrefling  himfelf 
to  Adams  in  broken  Englifh,  told  him,  '  He  was 

*  a  man  ver  well  made  for  de  dance,  and  he  fup- 
■  pofe  by  his  walk,  dat  he  had  learn  of  fome  great 
'  matter.'     He  faid,  c  It  was  ver  pretty  quality  in 

*  clergyman  to  dance;'  and  concluded  with  defir- 
ing  him  to  dance  a  minuet,  telling  him,   c  his  caf- 

*  fock   would    ferve   for   petticoats ;    and    that  he 

*  would  himfelf  be  his  partner.5  At  which  words, 
without  waiting  for  an  anfwer,  he  pulled  out  his 
gloves,  and  the  fiddler  was  preparing  his  fiddle.  The 
company  all  offered  the  dancing-mafter  wagers  that 
the  parfon  out-danced  him,  which  he  refufed,  fay- 
ing, *  He  believed  fo  too  ;  for  he  had  never  feen 

*  any  man  in  his  life,  who  looked  de  dance  fo  well 

•  All  hounds  that  will  hunt  fox  or  other  vermin,  will  hunt  a 
piece  of  rufty  bacon  trailed  on  the  ground. 

6  *  as 
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c  as  de  gentleman  :'  He  then  ftepped  forwards  to 
take  Adams  by  the  hand,  which  the  latter  haftily 
withdrew,  and  at  the  fame  time  clenching  his  fift, 
advifed  him  not  to  carry  the  jeft  too  far,  for  he 
would  not  endure  being  put  upon.  The  dancing- 
mafter  no  fooner  faw  the  fid,  than  he  prudently  re- 
tired out  of  its  reach,  and  ilood  aloof,  mimicking 
Adams,  whofe  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  not  gueffing 
what  he  was  at,  but  to  avoid  his  laying  hold  on 
him,  which  he  had  once  attempted.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  captain  perceiving  an  opportunity,  pinned 
a  cracker  or  devil  to  the  caifock,  and  then  lighted 
it  with  their  little  fmoking-candle.  Adams  being  a 
flranger  to  this  fport,  and  believing  he  had  been 
blown  up  in  reality,  ftarted  from  his  chair,  and 
jumped  about  the  room,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
beholders,  who  declared,  he  was  the  beft  dancer  in 
the  univerfe.  As  foon  as  the  devil  had  done  tor- 
menting him,  and  he  had  a  little  recovered  his 
confufion,  he  returned  to  the  table,  {landing  up  in 
the  pofture  of  one  who  intended  to  make  a  fpeech. 
They  all  cried  out,  Hear  him,  hear  him  j  and  he 
then  fpoke  in  the  following  manner  :  c  Sir,  I  am 
c  forry  to  fee  one  to  whom  Providence  hath  been  fo 
c  bountiful  in  bellowing  his  favours,  make  fo  ill 
c  and  ungrateful  a  return  for  them  j  for  though 
c  you  have  not  infulted  me  yourfelf,  it  is  vifible  you 
'  have  delighted  in  thofe  that  do  it,  nor  have  once 
'  difcouraged  the  many  rudeneffes  which  have  been 
c  fhewn   towards   me  ;   indeed,  towards  yourfelf,   if 

*  you  rightly  underflood  them  ;  for  I  am  yourgueft, 

*  and  by  the  laws  of  hofpitality  entitled  to  your  pro- 
c  tection.  One  gentleman  hath  thought  proper  to 
'  produce  fome  poetry  upon  me,  of  which  I  iTiall 
f  only  fay,  that  I  had  rather  be  the  fubject  than  the 

*  compofer.  He  hath  pleafed  to  treat  me  with  dif- 
1  refpecl  as  a  parfon.     I  apprehend  my  order  is  not 

*  the  object  of  fcorn,  nor  that  I  can  become  fo,  un- 
c  lefs  by  being  a  difgrace  to  it,  which  I  hope  po- 

Vol.  V.  U  '  verty 
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'  verty  will  never  be  called.  Another  gentleman, 
'  indeed,  hath  repeated  Come  fentences,  where  the 
"  order  itfelf  is  mentioned  with  contempt.  He  fays, 
1  they  are  taken  from  plays.  I  am  fare  fuch  plays 
f  are  a  fcandal  to  the  government  which  permits 
'  them,  and  curled  will  be  the  nation  where  they  are 
'  reprefented.  How  others  have  treated  me,   I  need 

*  not  obferve  ;  they  themfelves,  when  they  reflect, 
'  mutl  allow  the  behaviour  to  be  as  improper  to  my 
e  years  as  to  my  cloth.  You  found  me,  Sir,  travel- 
1  ling  with  two  of  my  pariihioners  (1  omit  your 
e  hounds  failing  en  me;  for  I  have  quite  forgiven 
'  it,  whether  it  proceeded  from   the  wantonnefs  or 

*  negligence  of  the  huntfman),  my  appearance  might 
f  very  well  perfuade  you,  that  your  invitation  was 

*  an  act  of  charity,  though  in  reality  we  were  well 
'  provided  ;  yes,  Sir,  if  we  had  had  an  hundred  miles 
'  to  travel,  we  had  fufficient  to  bear  our  expences  in 
c  a  noble  manner.'  (At  which  words  he  produced  the 
half-guinea  which  was  found  in  the  bafket.)  *  I  do 
c  not  (hew  you  this  out  of  oftentation  of  riches,  but 

*  to  convince  you  I  fpeak  truth.  Your  feating  me 
c  at  your  table,  was  an  honour  which  I  did  not  am- 
c  bitioufly  afrefh  When  I  was  here,  I  endeavoured 
c  to  behave  towards  you  with  the  utmoft  refpect ;  if 
'  1  have  failed,  it  was  not  with  defign  ;   nor  could  I, 

*  certainly,  fo  far  be  guilty  as  to  deferve  the  infults 

*  I    have  fullered.      If  they   were   meant   therefore 

*  either  to  my  order  or  my  poverty  (and  you  fee  I 
c  am  not  very  poor),  the  fhame  doth  not  lie  a:  my 
'  door,'  and  I  heartily  pray,  that  the  fin  may  be 
c  averted  from  yours.'  He  thus  finifhed,  and  re- 
ceived a  general  clao  from  the  whole  company. 
Then  the  gentleman  of  the  houfe  told  him,  £  He 
'  was  forry  for  what  had   happened  ;   that  he  could 

*  not  accufe  him  of  any  fhare  in  it:  That  the  verfes 
'  were,  as  himfelf  had  well  obferved,  fo  bad,  that  he 

*  mip;ht  ealily  anfwer  them  j  and  for  the  ferpent,  it 
c  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  affront  done  him  by 

«  the 
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f  the  dancing-mafter,  for  which,  if  he  well  threfh- 
c  ed  him,  as  he  deferved,  he  fhould  be  very  much 

*  pleafed  to  fee  it,'  (in  which  probably  he  fpoke 
truth).  Adams  anfwered,  *  Whoever  had  done  it, 
c  it  was  not  his  profefiion  to  punifh  him  that  way  j 
c  but  for  the  perfon  whom  he  had  accufed,  I  am  a 
c  witnefs,'  fays  he,  <  of  his  innocence ;  for  I  had  my 

*  eye  on  him  all  the  while.  Whoever  he  was,  God 
f  forgive  him,  and  beftow  on  him  a  little  more 
c  fenfe  as  well  as  humanity.'  The  captain  anfwered 
with  a  furly  look  and  accent,  c  That  he  hoped  he 
c  did  not  mean  to  reflect  on  him  j  d — n  him,  he 
'  had  as  much  Imanity  as  another,  and  if  any  man 
c  faid  he  had  not,  he  would  convince  him  of  his 
'  miftake  by  cutting  his  throat.'  Adams  fmiling, 
faid,  *  He  believed  he  had  fpoke  right  by  accident.' 
To  which  the  captain  returned,  c  What  do  you 
c  mean  by  my  fpeaking  right  ?  if  you  was  not  a 
f  parfon,  I  would  not  take  thefe  words  j  but  your 
c  gown  protects  you.  If  any  man  who  wears  a 
4  iword  had.  faid  fo  much,  I  had  pulled  him  by  the 
'  nofe  before  this.'  Adams  replied,  '  If  he  attempt- 
c  ed  any  rudeneis  to  his  perfon,  he  would  not  find 
f  any  protection  for  himfelf  in  his  gown  j  and  clench- 
c  ing  his  fift,  declared  he  had  threfhed  many  a  itout- 
c  er  man.'  The  gentleman  did  all  he  could  to  en- 
courage this  warlike  difpofition  in  Adams,  and  was 
in  hopes  to  have  produced  a  battle  :  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed j  for  the  captain  made  no  other  anfwer 
than,  f  It  is  very  well  you  are  a  parfon  ;'  and  fo 
drinking  off  a  bumper  to  old  mother  Church,  end- 
ed the  difpute. 

Then  the  doctor,  who  had  hitherto  been  filent, 
and  who  was  the  graved,  but  moll  mifchievous  dog 
of  all,  in  a  very  pompous  fpeech  highly  applauded 
what  Adams  had  laid  ;  and  as  much  difcommended 
the  behaviour  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  encomiums 
on  the  church  and  poverty;  and  laftly,  recommend- 
ed forgivenefs  of  what  had   palled  co  Adams, 

U  2  immediately 
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immediately  anfwered,  <  That  every  thing  was  for- 
1  given;'  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  goodnefs,  he 
rilled  a  bumper  of  drong  beer  (a  liquor  he  preferred 
to  wine),  and  drank  a  health  to  the  whole  company, 
ftiaking  the  captain  and  the  poet  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  addreffing  himfelf  with  great  refpect  to 
the  doctor;  who,  indeed,  had  not  laughed  outward- 
ly at  any  thing  that  palled,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  mufcles,  and  could  laugh  inwardly 
without  betraying  the  leaft  fymptoms  in  his  coun- 
tenance. The  doctor  now  began  a  lecond  formal 
f'peech,  in  which  he  declaimed  againft  all  levity  of 
converfation,  and  what  is  ufually  called  mirth.  He 
laid,  *  There  were  amufements  fitted  for  perfons 
'  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  from  the  rattle  to  the  dif- 
c  cuffing  a  point  of  philofophy,  and  that  men  dif- 
c  covered  themfelves  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
c  choice  of  their  amufements ;  for,'  fays  he,  '  as  it 

*  mud  greatly  raife  our  expectation  of  the  future 
'  conduct  in  life  of  boys,  whom  in  their  tender  years 
1  we  perceive,  indead  of  taw  or  balls,  or  other 
'  childifh  playthings,  to  chufe,  at  their  leifure 
c  hours,  to  exercife  their  genius  in  contentions  of 

*  wit,  learning,  ,and  fuch  like  ;  fo  mud  it  infpjre 
c  one  with  equal  contempt  of  a  man,  if  we  mould 
c  difcover  him  playing  at  taw,  or  other  childifh 
c  play.'  Adams  highly  commended  the  doctor's 
opinion,   and   faid,    f  He  had   often   wondered   at 

*  ibme  paiTages  in   ancient  authors,  where  Scipio, 

*  Lrelius,  and  other  great  men,  were  reprefented  to 
'  have  pafTed  many  hours  in  amufements  of  the  mod 
c  trifling  kind.'  The  doctor  replied,  '  He  had  by 
c  him  an  old  Greek  manufcript  where   a  favourite 

*  diverfion  of  Socrates  was  recorded.'  f  Ay  !'  fays  the 
parfon  eagerly,  c  I  fhould  be  molt  infinitely  obliged 

*  to  you  for  the  favour  of  penning  it.'  The  doctor 
promifed  to  fend  it  him,  and  farther  faid,  c  That  he 

*  believed  he  could  defcribe  it.  I  think,'  fays  he, 
c  as  near  ar»  I  can   remember,  it  was  this :  There 

q  c  was 
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e  was  a   throne  erected,   on  one  fide  of  which  fat  a 
'  king,  and  on  the  other  a  queen,  with  their  guards 

*  and  attendants  ranged  on  both  fides  ;  to  them  was 

*  introduced  an  ambaffador,  which  part  Socrates  al- 
c  ways  ufed  to  perform  himfelf;  and  when  he  was 

*  led  up  to  the  footfteps  of  the  throne,   he  addrefied 

*  himfelf  to  the  monarchs  in  fome  grave  fpeech,  full 
c  of  virtue  and  goodnefs  and  morality  and  fuch  like. 
c  After  which,  he  was  feated  between  the  king  and 
c  queen,  and  royally  entertained.  This  I  think  was 
c  the  chief  part. — Perhaps  I  may  have  forgot  fome 
f  particulars;  for  it  is  long  fince  I  read  it.'  Adams 
faid,  {  It  was,  indeed,  a  diverfion  worthy  the  relax- 
ation of  fo  great  a  man;  and  thought  fomething 
'  refembling  it  fhould  be  inftituted  among  our  great 
c  men,  inftead  of  cards  and  other  idle  paflime,  in 
c  which,  he  was  informed,  they  trifled  away  too 
c  much  of  their  lives.'  He  added,  <  The  chriftian 
'  religion  was  a  nobler  fubject  for  thefe  fpeeches 
(  than  any  Socrates  could  have  invented.'  The  gen- 
tleman of  the  houfe  approved  what  Mr.  Adams 
faid,  and  declared,  f  He  was  refolved  to  perform 
'  the  ceremony  this  very  evening.'  To  which  the 
doctor  objected,  as  no  one  was  prepared  with  a 
fpeech,  unlefs,  laid  he  (turning  to  Adams  with  a 
gravity  of  countenance  which  would  have  deceived 
a  more  knowing  man),  *  you  have  a  fermon  about 
'  you,  doctor.' — c  Sir,'  fays  Adams,  c  I  never  tra- 
'  vel  without  one,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen.' 
He  was  eafily  prevailed  on  by  his  worthy  friend,  as 
he  now  called  the  doctor,  to  undertake  the  part  of 
the  ambaffador;  fo  that  the  gentleman  lent  imme- 
diate orders  to  have  the  throne  erected  ;  which  was 
performed  before  they  had  drank  two  bottles:  And 
perhaps  the  reader  will  hereafter  have  no  great  rea- 
fon  to  admire  the  nimblenefs  of  the  I'ervants.  In- 
deed, to  confefs  the  truth,  the  throne  was  no  more 
than  this  ;  there  was  a  great  tub  of  water  provided, 
on  each  fide  of  which,  were  placed  two  (tools  raifed 

U  3  higher 
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higher  than  the  furface  of  the  tub,  and  over  the 
whole  was  laid  a  blanket  j  on  thefe  ftools  were  plac- 
ed the  king  and  queen,  namely,  the  rnafrer  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  captain.  And  now  the  ambafiador, 
was  introduced,  between  the  poet  and  the  doctor, 
who,  having  read  his  fermon  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  all  prefent,  was  led  up  to  his  place,  and 
feated  between  their  majefties.  They  immediately 
rofe  up,  when  the  blanket,  wanting  its  fupports  at 
either  end,  gave  way,  and  foufed  Adams  over  head 
and  ears  in  the  water;  the  captain  m^de  his  efcape, 
but  unluckily  the  gentleman  himfelf  not  being  as 
nimble  as  he  ought,  Adams  caught  hold  of  him  be- 
fore he  defcended  from  his  throne,  and  pulled  him 
in  with  him,  to  the  entire  fecret  fatisfaction  of  all  the 
company.  Adams,  afcer  ducking  the  fquire  twice 
or  thrice,  leaped  out  of  the  tub,  and  looked  (harp 
for  the  doctor,  whom  he  would  certainly  have  con- 
veyed to  the  fame  place  of  honour;  but  he  had 
wifely  withdrawn  :  he  then  fearchcd  for  his  crab- 
flick,  and  having  found  that,  as  well  as  his  fellow- 
travellers,  he  declared,  he  would  not  flay  a  moment 
longer  in  fuch  a  houfe.  He  then  departed,  with- 
out taking  leave  of  his  hod,  whom  he  had  exacted 
a.  more  levere  revenge  on  than  he  intended  :  For  as 
he  did  not  ufe  fufficient  care  to  dry  himfelf  m  time, 
he  caught  a  cold  by  the  accident,  which  threw  him 
into  a  Fever,  that  had  like  to  have  cod  him  his 
life. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Which  feme  readers  will  think  too  fieri,  end  others  too 

long. 

ADAMS,  and  Jofeph,  who  was  no  lefs  enraged 
than  his  friend  ac  the  treatment  he  met  with, 
went  out  with  their  (licks  in  their  hands,  and  carried 
off  Fanny,  notwithstanding  the  oppofirion  of  the 
fervants,  who  did  all,  without  proceeding  to  vio- 
lence, in  their  power  to  detain  them.  They  walk- 
ed as  fait  as  they  could,  not  lb  much  from  any  ap- 
prchenfion  of  being  purfued,  as  that  Mr.  Adams 
might  by  exercife  prevent  any  harm  from  the  water. 
The  gentleman,  who  had  given  fuch  orders  to  his 
fervants  concerning  Fanny,  that  he  did  not  in  the 
leaft  fear  her  getting  away,  no  looner  heard  that 
flie  was  gone,  than  he  began  to  rave,  and  imme- 
diately difpatched  feveral  with  orders,  either  to 
bring  her  back,  or  never  return.  1  'lie  poet,  the 
player,  and  all  but  the  dancing-maftcr  and  doctor, 
went  on  this  errand. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  in   whii  h  our  friends 
began  their  journey  j  however  they  made  fuch  ex- 
pedition that  they  foon  arrive!  at  an  inn,  which 
at   feven   miles   dillance.      Mere  they    unanimi 
contented  to  pal's  the  evening,   Mr.  Adams    b       ; 
now  as  dry  as  he  was   before   he  had  let  out  o.. 
embahfy. 

This  inn,  which  indeed  we  might  call  an  aie- 
houfe,  had  not  the  words,  c  The  New  Fin,'  been 
writ  on  the  fign,  afforded  them  no  bcttei  provifion 
than  bread  and  qheefe,  and  ale;  on  which,  how- 
ever, they  made  a  very  cornfortab}e  tpe^lj  tor  hun- 
ger is  better  than  a  French  cook. 

U  4  They 
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They  had  no  iboner  Tupped,  than  Adams,  re- 
turning thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  food,  de- 
clared he  had  eat  his  homely  commons  with  much 
greater  fatisfadlion  than  his  fplendid  dinner,  and 
expreiTed  great  contempt  for  the  folly  of  mankind, 
who  facrificed  their  hopes  of  heaven  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  vaft  wealth  ;  fince  fo  much  comfort  was  to 
be  found  in  the  humbled  Mate  and  the  lovveft  pro- 
vifion.  *  Very  true,  Sir,'  fays  a  grave  man,  who  fat 
fmoking  his  pine  by  the  fire,  and  who  was  a  travel- 
ler as  well  as  himfelf.  *  I  have  often  been  as  much 
(  furprized   as  you   are,  when  I   confider  the  value 

*  which  mankind  in  general  fet  on  riches  ■,  fince 
c  every  day's  experience  fhews  us  how  little  is  in 
'  their  powers  for  what,  indeed,  truly  defirable,  can 
c  they  bellow  on   us  ?  Can   they  give  beauty  to  the 

*  deformed,  ftrength  to  the  weak,  or  health  to  the 
tf  infirm  ?  Surely  if  they  could,  we  fhould  not  fee  fo 
c  many  ill-favoured  faces  haunting  the  aflemblies  of 
'  the  great,  nor  would  fuch  numbers  of  feeble 
4  wretches  languifh  in  their  coaches  and  palaces. 
f  No,  not  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  can  purchafe 
'  any  paint  to  drefs  pale  uglineis  in  the  bloom  of 
c  that  young  maiden,  nor-any  drugs  to  equip  difeafe 
c  with  the  vigour  of  that  young  man.  Do  not  riches 
c  bring  us  folicitude  inftead  of  reft,  envy  inftead  of 
c  affection,  and  danger  inftead  of  fafety  ?  Can  they 
'  prolong  their  own  poffeilion,  or  lengthen  his  days 
1  who  enjoys  them  ?  So  far  otherwife,  that  the  (loth, 
<  the  luxury,  the  care  which  attend  them,  fhorten 
c  the  lives  of  millions,  and  bring  them  with  pain  and 
c  miiery  to  an  untimely  grave.  Where  then  is  their 
c  value,  if  they  can  neither  embellilh,  or  ftrengthen 
'  our  forms,  fweeten  or  prolong  our  lives  ?  Again — 
c  Can  they  adorn  the  mind  more  than  the  body?  Do 

4  they  not  rather  fwell  the  heart  with  vanity,  puff  up 
c  the  cheeks  with  pride,  fnut  our  ears  to  every  call 

5  of  virtue,  and  our  bowels  to  every  motive  of  com- 
1  paffion  V  '  Give  me  your  hand,  brother,'  faid  Adams 

in 
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in  a  rapture  j  f  for  I  fuppofe  you  are  a  clergyman.' 
<  No  truly,'  anlwered  the  other  (indeed,  he  was  a 
prieft  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  thofe  who  under- 
stand our  laws,  will  not  wonder  he  was  not  over- 
ready  to  own  it).  c  Whatever  you  are,'  cries  A- 
dams,  '  you  have  fpoken  my  fentiments;  I  believe  I 
c  have  preached  every  fyllable  of  your  fpeech  twenty 

*  times  over;*  for  it  hath  always  appeared  to  me 
c  eafier  for  a  cable  rope  (which  by  the  way  is  the 

*  true  rendering  of  that  word  we  have  translated 
e  Camel)  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
€  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

*  That,  Sir,'  faid  the  other,  c  will  be  eafily  granted 
«  you  by  divines,  and  is  deplorably  true  :  But  as 
'  the  profpect  of  our  goo*d  at  a  diftance  doth  not  fo 
'  forcibly  affect  us,  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to 
«  mankind  to  be  made  thoroughly  fenfible,   which  I 

*  think  they  might  be  with  very  little  ferious  atten- 

*  tion,  that  even  the  blelTings  of  this  world  are  not 
'  to  be  purchafed  with  riches.  A  doctrine,  in  my 
(  opinion,  not  only  metaphyfically,  but,  if  I  may  fo 

*  fay,  mathematically  demonstrable ;  and  which  I 
c  have  been  always  fo  perfectly  convinced  of,  that  I 

*  have  a  contempt  for  nothing  fo  much  as  for  gold.' 
Adams  now  began  a  long  difcourfe ;  but  as  moft 
which  he  laid  occurs  among  many  authors  who  have 
treated  this  fubject,  I  fhall  omit  inferting  it.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  Jofeph  and  Fanny  retired  to 
reft,  and  the  hoft  likewife  left  the  room.  When 
the  Engliih  parfon  had  concluded,  the  Romifh  re- 
fumed  the  difcourfe,  which  he  continued  with  great 
bitternefs  and  invective  ;  and  at  laft  ended,  by  de- 
firing  Adams  to  lend  him  eighteen-pence  to  pay  his 
reckoning;  promifing,  if  he  never  paid  him,  he 
might  be  afiured  of  his  prayers.  The  good  man 
anfwered,  That  eighteen-pence  would  be  too  little 
to  cany  him  any  very  long  journey ;  that  he  had 
half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  divide 
with  him.     He  then  fell   to  iearching  his  pockets, 

but 
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but  could  find  no  money  ;  for  indeed,  the  company 
with  whom  he  dined,  had  p&ffed  one  jell  upon,  him, 
which  we  did  not  then  enumerate,  and  had  picked 
his  pocket  of  all  that  treafure  which  he  had  fo  often- 
tatioufiy  produced. 

c  Blefs  me,'  cried  Adams,  '  I  have  certainly  loft 

*  it ;   I   can    never  have  lpent   it.     Sir,   as  I  am  a 

*  chriftian,  I  had  a  whole  half  guinea  in  my  pocket 

*  this  morning,  and  have  not  now  a  fingle  half- 
c  penny  of  it  ltft.  Sure  the  devil  mud:  have  taken 
'  it  from  me  !'     f  Sir/  anfwered  the  prieft  fmiling, 

*  You  need  make  no  excufes;  if  you  are  not  willing 
c  to  lend  me  'the  money,  I  am  contented.'  *  Sir,' 
cries  Adams,  f  if  I  had  the  greaten:  fum  in  the 
'  world  ;   ay,  if  I  had  ten  pounds  about  me,  I  would 

*  bellow  it  all  to  refcue  any  chriftian  from  diftrefs. 
'  I  am  more  vexed  at  my  lofs  on  your  account 
'  than  my  own.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  unlucky  ? 
1  becaufe  I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket,  I  fhall  be 
'  fuiptcted  to  be  no  chriftian.'  '  I  am  more  un- 
'  lucky,'  quoth  the  other,  f  if  you  are  as  generous 

*  as  you  fay;  for  really  a  crown  would  have  made 

*  me  happy,  and  conveyed  me  in  plenty  to  the  place- 
'  1  am  going,  which  is  not  above  twenty  miles  off, 
c  and  where   I   can  arrive  by  to-morrow  night.     I 

*  aflure  you  I  am  not  accuftomed  to  travel  pennylefs. 
f  I  am  but  juft  arrived  in  England;  and  we  were 
f  forced  by  a  ftorm  in  our  palli^e  to  throw  all  we 
«  had  overboard.  I  don't  iufpecl  but  this  fellow 
f  will  take  my  word  for  the  trifle  I  owe  him  ;  but  I 
«  hate  to  appear  fo  mean  as  to  confefs  myfclf  with- 
<  out  a  milling  to  inch  people;  for  thefe,  and  in- 
f  deed  too  many  others,  know  little  difference  in 
c  their  eftimation  between  a  beggar  and  a  thief.' 
However,  he  thought  he  mould  deal  better  with 
the  holt  that  evening  than  the  next  morning;  he 
therefore  reiblved  to  let  out  immediately,  notwith- 
flanding  the  darknefs ;  and  accordingly,  as  foon  as 
the   holt   returned,  he   communicated    to  him  the 

fituation 
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fituation  of  his  affairs ;  upon  which  the  hoft,  fcratch- 
ing  his  head,  anfwered,  '  Why,  I  do  not  knov/, 
«  matter,  if  it  be  fo,  and  you  have  no  money,  I 
<  mufl  truft,  I  think,  though  I  had  rather  always 
'  have  ready  money  if  I  could  ;  but,  marry,  you 
*  look  like  fo  honed  a  gentleman,  that  I  don't  fear 
'  your  paying  me,  if  it  was  twenty  times  as  much.' 
The  prieft  made  no  reply,  but  taking  leave  of  him 
and  Adams  as  fad  as  he  could,  not  without  con- 
fufion,  and  perhaps  with  fome  tliftrult  of  Adams's 
finccrity,  departed. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  the  hoft  fell  a  mak- 
ing his  head,  and  declared,  If  he  had  fufpected  the 
fellow  had  no  money,  he  would  not  have  drawn  him 
a  fingle  drop  of  drink  ;  faying,  he  defpaircd  of  ever 
Jet  ing  his  race  again  ;  for  that  he  looked  like  a  con- 
fer ided  rogue.  c  Rabbit  the  fellow,'  cries  he,  '  I 
4  thought  by  his  talking  fo  much  about  riches,  that 
'  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at  leaft  in  his  pocket.' 
Adams  chid  him  for  his  fuipicions,  which  he  laid 
were  not  becoming  a  chriftian  ;  and  then,  without 
reflecting  on  his  lols,  or  confidering  how  he  him- 
felf  Ihould  depart  in  the  morning,  he  retired  to  a 
very  homely  bed,  as  his  companions  had  before  ; 
however  health  and  fatigue  gave  them  a  fweeter  re- 
pofe  than  is  often  in  the  power  of  velvet  and  down 
to  bellow. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Containing  as  furprizing  and  bloody  adventures  as  can 
be  found  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  authentic  hif- 
tory, 

IT  was  almoft  morning,  when  Jofeph  Andrews, 
whofe  eyes  the  thoughts  of  his  dear  Fanny  had 
opened,  as  he  lay  fondly  meditating  on  that  lovely 
creature,  heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  over 
which  he  lay.  He  prefently  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
opening  the  window,  was  afked,  If  there  were  no 
travellers  in  the  houfe  ?  and  prefently  by  another 
voice,  If  two  men  and  a  young  woman  had  not 
taken  up  there  their  lodging  that  night  ?  Though 
he  knew  not  the  voices,  he  began  to  entertain  a  fuf- 
picion  of  the  truth  ;  for  indeed  he  had  received 
fome  information  from  one  of  the  fervants  of  the 
fquire's  houfe,  of  his  defign  ;  and  anfwered  in  the 
negative.  One  of  the  fervants  who  knew  the  hoft 
well,  called  out  to  him  by  his  name,  juit  as  he  had 
opened  another  window,  and  afked  him  the  fame 
queftion  j  to  which  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative. 
O  ho  !  faid  another;  have  we  found  you  ?  and  or- 
dered the  hofl  to  come  down  and  open  his  door. 
Fanny,  who  was  as  wakeful  as  Jofeph,  no  fooner 
heard  all  this,  than  me  leaped  from  her  bed,  and 
haftily  putting  on  her  gown  and  petticoats,  ran  as  faft 
as  pofiible  to  Jofeph's  room,  who  then  was  almoft 
drefled;  he  immediately  let  her  in,  and  embracing 
her  with  the  mod  paftlonate  tendernefs,  bid  her  fear 
nothing;  for  he  would  die  in  her  defence.  <  Is 
«  that  a  reafon  why  I  mould  not  fear,'  fays  (he, 
c  when  I  mould  lofe  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  the 
*.  whole  world  V  Jofeph  then  kitting  her  hand,  faid, 
<  He  could  aimoft  thank  the  occafion  which  had 

'  extorted 
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€  extorted  from  her  a  tendernefs  fhe  would  never 
f  indulge  him  with  before.'  He  then  ran  and  wak- 
ed his  bedfellow  Adams,  who  was  yet  faft  afleep, 
notwithstanding  many  calls  from  Jofeph  j  but  was 
no  fooner  made  fenfible  of  their  danger,  than  he 
leaped  from  his  bed,  without  confidering  the  pre- 
fence  of  Fanny,  who  haftily  turned  her  face  from 
him,  and  enjoyed  a  double  benefit  from  the  dark, 
which,  as  it  would  have  prevented  any  offence  to 
an  innocence  lefs  pure,  or  a  modefty  lefs  delicate, 
fo  it  concealed  even  thofe  bluihes  which  were  raifed 
in  her. 

Adams  had  foon  put  on  all  his  clothes  but  his 
breeches,  which  in  the  hurry  he  forgot ;  however, 
they  were  pretty  well  fupplied  by  the  length  of  his 
other  garments  \  and  now  the  houfe-door  being 
opened,  the  captain,  the  poet,  the  player,  and  three 
fcrvants  came  in.  The  captain  told  the  hoft,  That 
two  fellows  who  were  in  his  houfe,  had  run  away 
with  a  young  woman  ;  and  defired  to  know  in 
which  room  fhe  lay.  The  hoft,  who  prefently  be- 
lieved the  ftory,  directed  them,  and  inftantly  the 
captain  and  poet,  joftling  one  another,  ran  up. 
The  poet,  who  was  the  nimbleft,  entering  the 
chamber  firft,  fearched  the  bed  and  every  other 
parr,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  bird  was  flown,  as  the 
impatient  reader,  who  might  otherwife  have  been  in 
pain  for  her,  was  before  advertifed.  They  then 
enquired  where  the  men  lay,  and  were  approaching 
the  chamber,  when  Jofeph  roared  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  That  he  would  (hoot  the  firft  man  who  of- 
fered to  attack  the  door.  The  captain  enquired 
what  fire-arms  they  had  ;  to  which  the  hoft  anfwer- 
ed,  He  believed  they  had  none  j  nay,  he  was  almofl 
convinced  of  it ;  for  he  had  heard  one  afk  the  other 
in  the  evening,  what  they  fliould  have  done,  if  they 
had  been  overtaken  when  they  had  no  arms  j  to 
which  the  other  anfwered,  They  would  have  de- 
fended themfelves  with  their  flicks  as  long  as  they 

were 
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were  able,  and  God  would  afiift.  a  juft  caufe.  This 
Satisfied  the  captain,  but  not  the  poet,  who  prudent- 
ly retreated  down  (lairs,  faying,  It  was  his  bufmefs 
to  record  great  actions,  and  not  to  do  them.  The 
captain  was  no  fooner  well  fatisfied  that  there  were 
no  fire-arms,  than  bidding  defiance  to  gunpowder, 
and  fwearing  he  loved  the  fmell  of  it,  he  ordered 
the  fervants  to  follow  him,  and  marching  boldly  up, 
immediately  attempted  to  force  the  door,  which  the 
fervants  foon  helped  him  to  accomplish.  When  it 
was  opened,  they  difcovered  the  enemy  drawn  up 
three  deep  ;  Adams  in  the  front,  and  Fanny  in  the 
rear.  The  captain  told  Adams,  That  if  they  would 
go  all  back  to  the  houfe  again,  they  mould  be  ci- 
villy treated  j  but  unlefs  they  consented,  he  had 
orders  to  carry  the  young  lady  with  him,  whom 
there  was  great  reafon  to  believe  they  had  ftolen 
from  her  parents  j  for  notwithstanding  her  difguife, 
her  air,  which  (he  could  not  conceal,  fufficiently 
difcovered  her  birth  to  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  theirs. 
Fanny  burfting  into  tears,  folemnly  allured  him  he 
was  miflaken  j  that  me  was  a  poor  helplefs  found- 
ling, and  had  no  relation  in  the  world  which  fhe 
knew  of  j  and  throwing  herfelfon  her  knees,  begged 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  take  her  from  her 
friends,  who  die  was  convinced  would  die  before 
they  would  lofe  her  -,  which  Adams  confirmed  with 
words  not  far  from  amounting  to  an  oath.  The 
captain  fwore  he  had  no  Jeifure  to  talk,  and  bid- 
ding diem  thank  themfelves  for  what  happened,  he 
ordered  the  fervants  to  fall  on,  at  the  fame  time 
endeavouring  to  pals  by  Adams,  in  order  to  lay 
hold  on  Fanny  j  but  the  parfon  interrupting  him, 
received  a  blow  from  one  of  them,  which,  vyith- 
out  confidering  whence  it  came,  he  returned  to 
■the  captain,  and  gave  him  fo  dextrous  a  knock  in 
thac  part  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  vulgarly  called 
the  pit,  that  he  daggered  fome  paces  backwards. 
The  captain,  who  was  not  accuftomed  to  this  kind 

of 
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of  play,  and  who  wifely  apprehended  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  another  blow,  two  of  them  feeming 
to  him  equal  to  a  thruft  through  the  body,  drew 
forth  his  hanger,  as  Adams  approached  him,  and 
was  levelling  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  filenced  the  preacher  for  ever,  had  not 
Jofeph  in  that  inftant  lifted  up  a  certain  huge  (tone- 
pot  of  the  chamber  with  one  hand,  which  fix  beaus 
could  not  have  lifted  with  both,  and  difcharged  it, 
together  with  the  contents,  full  in  the  captain's 
face.  The  uplifted  hanger  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  proftrate  on  the  floor  with  a  lumpiih 
noife,  and  his  halfpence  rattled  in  his  pocket  j  the 
red  liquor  which  his  veins  contained,  and  the  white 
liquor  which  the  pot  contained,  ran  in  one  ftream 
down  his  face  and  his  clothes.  Nor  had  Adams 
quite  efcaped,  fome  of  the  water  having  in  its  paf- 
fage  ihed  its  honours  on  his  head,  and  began  to 
trickle  down  the  wrinkles  or  rather  furrows  of  his 
cheeks,  when  one  of  the  fervants  matching  a  mop 
out  of  a  pail  of  water  which  had  already  done  its 
duty  in  wafhing  the  houfe,  p  timed  it  in  the  parfon's 
face,  yet  could  not  he  bear  him  down  ;  for  the  par- 
fon  wreiting  the  mop  from  the  fellow  with  one  hand, 
with  his  other  brought  the  enemy  as  low  as  the 
earth,  having  given  him  a  frroke  over  that  part  of 
the  face,  where,  in  fome  men  of  pleafure,  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  nofes  are  conjoined. 

Hitherto  Fortune  feemed  to  incline  the  vlclory 
on  the  travellers  tide,  when,  according  to  her  cul- 
tom,  flic  began  to  fiiew  the  ficklenefs  of  her  difpo- 
lition;  for  now  the  hoft  entering  the  field,  or  rather 
chamber  of  battle,  flew  dire&lv  at  Jofeph,  and  dart- 
ing his  head  into  his  Aomach  (for  he  was  a  flout 
fellow,  and  an  expert  boxer)  almoft  ftaggered 
him  ;  but  Jofeph  flepping  one  leg  back,  did  with 
his  left  hand  fo  chuck  him  under  the  chin  that  he 
reeled.  The  youth  was  purfuing  his  blow  with  '  i 
right  hand,  when  lie  received  from  one  oFthe'fer- 
1  wants 
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vants  fuch  a  ftroke  with  a  cudgel  on  his  temples, 
that  it  inftantly  deprived  him  of  fenfe,  and  he  mea- 
sured his  length  on  the  ground. 

Fanny  rent  the  air  with  her  cries,  and  Adams  was 
coming  to  the  amftance  of  Jofeph;  but  the  two 
ferving-men  and  the  hoft  now  fell  on  him,  and  foon 
fubdued  him,  though  he  fought  like  a  madman,  and 
looked  fo  black  with  the  impreflions  he  had  received 
from  the  mop,  that  Don  Quixote  would  certainly 
have  taken  him  for  an  inchanted  Moor.  But  now 
follows  the  moft  tragical  part ;  for  the  captain  was 
rifen  again,  and  feeing  Jofeph  on  the  floor,  and 
Adams  fecured,  he  inftantly  laid  hold  of  Fanny. 
and  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  poet  and  player,  who 
hearing  the  battle  was  over,  were  now  come  up, 
dragged  her,  crying  and  tearing  her  hair,  from  the 
fight  of  her  Jofeph,  and  with  a  perfect  deafnefs  to 
all  her  entreaties,  carried  her  down  flairs  by  vio- 
lence, and  faftened  her  on  the  player's  horfe  ;  and 
the  captain  mounting  his  own,  and  leading  that  on 
which  this  poor  miferable  wretch  was,  departed 
without  any  more  confideration  of  her  cries  than  a 
butcher  hath  of  thofe  of  a  lamb;  for  indeed  his 
thoughts  were  entertained  only  with  the  degree  of 
favour  which  he  promifed  himfelf  from  the  fquire 
on  the  fuccefs  of  this  adventure. 

The  fervants,  who  were  ordered  to  fecure  Adams 
and  Jofeph  as  fafe  as  poflible,  that  the  fquire  might 
receive  no  interruption  to  his  defign  on  poor  Fanny, 
immediately,  by  the  poet's  advice,  tied  Adams  to 
one  of  the  bed-poits,  as  they  did  Jofeph  on  the 
other  fide,  as  foon  as  they  could  tbring  him  to  him- 
felf; and  then  leaving  them  together,  back  to  back, 
and  defiring  the  holt  not  to  fet  them  at  liberty,  nor 
to  go  near  them  till  he  had  further  orders,  they 
departed  towards  their  mafter;  but  happened  to  take 
a  different  road  from  that  which  the  captain  had 
fallen  into, 

CHAP. 
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l4  difcourfe  between  the  Poet  and  Flayer ;  of  no  other  ufi 
in  this  biftoryt  but  to  divert  the  reader, 

EFORE  we  proceed  any  farther  in  this  tra- 
gedy, we  fball  leave  Mr.  Jofeph  and  Mr.  A- 
dams  to  themfelves,  and  imitate  the  wife  conductors 
of  the  ftage,  who,  in  the  midft  of  a  grave  action, 
entertain  you  with  fome  excellent  piece  of  fatire  or 
humour  called  a  dance.  Which  piece  indeed  is 
therefore  danced,  and  not  fpoke,  as  it  is  delivered 
to  the  audience  by  perfons  whofe  thinking  faculty 
is  by  moil  people  held  to  lie  in  their  heels  j  and 
to  whom,  as  well  as  heroes,  who  think  with  their 
hands,  nature  hath  only  given  heads  for  the  fake  of 
conformity^  and  as  they  are  of  ufe  in  dancing,  to 
hang  their  hats  on. 

The  poet)  addreffing  the  player,  proceeded  thus  : 
f  As  I  was  faying/  (for  they  had  been  at  this  dil- 
courfe  all  the  time  of  the  engagement  above  flairs) 

*  the  re  a  lb  n  you  have  no  good  new  plays  is  evident ; 
'  it  is  from  your  difcouragement  of  authors.     Gen- 

*  tlemen  will  not  write,  Sir,  they  will  not  write  with- 
c  out  the  expectation  of  fame  or  profit,  or  perhaps 
1  both.  Plays  are  like  trees  which  will  not  grow 
'  without  nourilhment;  but,  like  mufhrooms,  they 

*  fhoot  up  fpontantouily,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  foil. 
c  The  mules,  like  vines,  may  be  pruned,  but  not 
'  with  a  hatchet.  The  town,  like  a  peeviih  child, 
«  knows  not  what  it  defires,  and  is  always  bell 
f  pleafed  with  a  rattle.     A  farce- writer  hath  indeed 

*  fome  chance  for  fuccefs  ;  but  they  have  loll  all 
c  tafte  for  the  fublime.     Though  I  believe  one  rea- 

*  fon  of  their  depravity  is  the  badnefs  of  the  actors. 
c  If  a  man  writes  like  an  angel,  Sir,  thole  fellows 

Vol.  V.  X  ■  know 
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know  not  how  to  give  a  fentiment  utterance/ 
Not  fo  fad,'  fays  the  player,  c  the  modern  actors 
are  as  good  at  lead  as  their  authors,  nay,  they 
come  nearer  their  illudrious  predecefibrs,  and  I 
expect  a  Booth  on  the  ftage  again,  fooner  than  a 
Shakefpeare  or  an  Otway  j  and  indeed  I  may  turn 
your  obfervation  againft  you,  and  with  truth  fay, 
that  the  reafon  no  authors  are  encouraged,  is  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  good  new  plays.'  c  I  have  not 
affirmed  the  contrary,'  faid  the  poet  ;  (  but  I  am 
furprized  you  grow  fo  warm  ;  you  cannot  imagine 
yourfelf  intereded  in  this  difpute;  I  hope  you  have 
a  better  opinion  of  my  tafte,.  than  to  apprehend  I 
fquinted  at  yourfelf.  No,  Sir,  if  we  had  fix  fuch 
actors  as  you,  we  fhould  foon  rival  the  Bettertons 
and  Sandfords  of  former  times ;  for,  without  a 
compliment  to  you,  I  think  it  impoflible  for  any 
one  to  have  excelled  you  in  mod  of  your  parts. 
Nay,  it  is  folemn  truth,  and  I  have  heard  many> 
and  all  great  judges,  exprefs  as  much ;  and  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you,  I  think  every  time  I 
have  feen  you  lately,  you  have  conftantly  acquir- 
ed fome  new  excellence,  like  a  fnowball.  You  have 
deceived  me  in  my  eftimation  of  perfection,  and 
have  outdone  what  I  thought  inimitable.'  c  You' 
are  as  little  intereded/  anfwered  the  player,  c  in 
what  I  have  faid  of  other  poets ;  for  d — n  me  if 
there  are  not  many  ftrokeSj.ay,  whole  fcenes,  in 
your  laft  tragedy,  which  at  lead  equal  Shakefpeare. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  a  dignity  of  ex- 
preflion  in  it,  which  I  will  own  many  of  our  gen- 
tlemen did  not  do  adequate  judice  to.  To  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  they  are  bad  enough,  and  I  pity  an 
author  who  is  prefent  at  the  murder  of  his  works.. 
— Nay,  it  is  but  feldom  that  it  can  happen,'  re- 
turned the  poet;  '  the  works  of  mod  modern  au- 
thors, like  dead-born  children,  cannot  be  mur- 
dered. It  is  fuch  wretched  half- begotten,  half- 
writ,  lifelefs,  fpiritlefs,  low,  grovelling  fluff,  that 

<  1  almoft 
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*  I  almoft  pity  the  actor  who  is  obliged  to  get  it  by 
c  heart,  which  muft  be  almoft  as  difficult  to  remem- 
c  ber  as  words  in  a  language  you  do  not  under- 
c  ftand.'  c  I  am  fure,'  faid  the  player,  c  if  the  fen- 
c  fences  have  little  meaning  when  they  are  writ, 
'  when   they  are  fpoken   they  have  lefs.     I  know 

*  fcarce  one  who  ever  lays  an  emphafis  right,  and 
'  much  lefs  adapts  his  action  to  his  character.  I  have 
c  feen  a  tender  lover  in  an  attitude  of  fighting  with 
f  his  miftrefs,  and  a  brave  hero  fuing  to  his  enemy 
e  with  his  fword  in  his  hand. — I  don't  care  to  abufe 
c  my  profeflion,  but  rot  me  if  in  my  heart  I  am  not 
c  inclined  to  the  poet's  fide.*  c  It  is  rather  generous 
c  in  you  than  juft,'  faid  the  poet;  e  and  though  I 

*  hate  to  fpeak  ill  of  any  pcrfon's  production  ;   nay, 
'  I  never  do  it,  nor  will — but  yet,  to  do  juft  ice  to 
c  the  actors,  what  could  Booth  or  Betterton  have 
s  made  of  fuch  horrible  fluff  as  Fcnton's  Mariamne,  , 
c  Frowd's  PhilotaSj  or  Mallet's  Eurydice,  or  thole 

e  low,  dirty,  laft  dying  fpeeches,  which  a  fellow  in 

*  the  city  or  Wapping,  your  Dillo  or  Lillo,  what 
c  was  his  name,  called  Tragedies  ?' — c  Very  well/ 
fays  the  player,  f  and  pray  what  do  you  think  of 
'  fuch  fellows  as  Quin  and  Delane,  or  that  face- 
c  making  puppy  young  Cibber,  that  ill-look'd  dog 
c  Macklin,  or  that  fancy  flut  Mrs.   Clive  ?  What 

*  work  would  they  make  with  your  Shakefpeares, 
(  Otways,  and  Lees  ?  How  would  thofe  harmonious 
c  lines  of  the  laft  come  from  their  tongues  ? 


■e 
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'  All  pomp  when  thou  art  by — far  be  the  noife 

*  Of  kings  and  crowns  from  us,  who fe  gentle  fouls 

*  Our  kinder  fates  have  fleer 'd  another  way. 
c  Free  as  the  forejl  birds  we*  11  pair  together) 

*  Without  remembering  who  our  fathers  were  : 
c  Fly  to  the  arbors  j  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 

'  There  in  f oft  murmurs  interchange  our  fouls , 

*  Together  drink  the  cryjlal  of  the  f  ream, 

X  2  'Or 
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'  Or  tafle  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields. 
*  And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
£  Wing  to  our  downy  nejls,  and  fleep  till  mom* 

<  Or  how  would  this  difdain  of  Otway, 
'  Who'd  be  that  fcolijb,  fordid  thing,  call'd  man  V 

c  Hold,  hold,  hold,'  faid  the  poet,  '  Do  repeat  that 
c  tender  fpeech  in  the  third  act  of  my  play  which  you 
c  made  fuch  a  figure  in. — '  I  would  willingly,'  faid 
the  player,  *  but  I  have  forgot  it.' — c  Ay,  you  was 

*  not  quite  perfect  enough  in  it  when  you  played 
c  it,'  cries  the  poet,  {  or  you  would  have  had  fuch 
c  an  applaufe  as  was  never  given  on  the  ftage  ;  an 
c  applaufe  I  was  extremely  concerned  for  your  lo- 
c  fing.' — c  Sure,'  fays  the  player,  f  if  I  remember, 
c  that  was  hifTed  more  than  any  paflage  in  the  whole 
'  play.' — '  Ay,  your  fpeaking  it  was  hifTed,'  faid 
the  poet.  c  My  fpeaking  it !'  faid  the  player. — s  I 
c  mean  your  not  fpeaking  it,'  faid  the  poet.  c  You 
c  was  out,  and  then  they  hifTed.' — c  They  hifTed, 
'  and  then  I  was  out,  if  I  remember,'  anfwered  the 
player;  e  and  I  mult  fay  this  for  myfelf,  that  the 
c  whole  audience  allowed  I  did  your  part  juitice; 
'  fo  don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  ac- 
c  count.'  c  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  damna- 
c  tion,'  replied  the  poet.  f  Why,  you  know  it  was 
'  acled  but  one  night,'  cried  the  player.'  *  No/ 
faid  the  poet,  c  you  and  the  whole  town  were  ene- 
f  mies ;  the  pit  were  all  my' enemies,  fellows  that 
'  would  cut  my  throat,  if  the  fear  of  hanging  did 
c  not  reftrain  them.  All  tailors,  Sir,  all  tailors.' — * 
f  Why  fhould  the  tailors  be  fo  angry  with  you  ?' 
cries  the  player.  '  I  fuppofe  you  don't  employ  fo 
'  many  in  making  your  clothes.'  c  I  admit  your 
c  jeft,'  anfwered  the  poet  ;  c  but  you  remember  the 
'  affair  as  Well   as   myfelf;  you  know  there  was  a 

*  party  in  the  prt  and  upper-gailery  would  not  fufTer 

*  it 
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c  it  to  be  given  out  again  ;  though  much,   ay  infi- 

<  nitely,  the  majority,  all  the  boxes  in  particular, 
:  were  defirous  of  it ;  nay,  mod  of  the  ladies  fwore 
'  they  never  would  come  to  the  houfe  till  it  was  act- 

c  ed  again. Indeed,  I  muft  own  their  policy  was 

c  good,  in  not  letting  it  be  given  out  a  fecond  time; 
c  for  the  rafcals  knew,  if  it  had  gone  a  fecond  night, 
c  it  would  have  run  fifty;  for  if  ever  there  was  di- 
c  ftrefs  in  a  tragedy, — I  am  not  fond  of  my  own 
f  performance ;    but  if  I  mould  tell  you   what  the 

c  beft  judges  faid  of  it Nor  was  it  entirely  ow- 

c  ing  to  my  enemies  neither,   that  it  did  not  fucceed 

<  on  the  ftage  as  well  as  it  hath  flnce  among  the 
'  polite  readers;  for  you  can't  fay  it  had  juftice  done 

*  it  by  the  performers. ' c  I  think,'  anfwered  the 

*  player,  the  performers  did  the  diftrefs  of  it  juftice  : 
'  for  I  am  fure  we  were  in  diftrefs  enough,  who  were 

*  pelted  with  oranges  all  the  lair  ad;  we  all  imagin- 
f  ed  it  would  have  been  the  laft  act  of  our  lives.' 

The  poet,  whofe  fury  was  now  raifed,  had  juft 
attempted  to  anfwer,  when  they  were  interrupted, 
and  an  end  put  to  their  difcourfe  by  an  accident; 
which,  if  the  reader  is  impatient  to  know,  he  muft 
fkip  over  the  next  chapter,  which  is  a  fort  of  coun- 
terpart to  this,  and  contains  ibme  of  the  beft  and 
graved:  matters  in  the  whole  book,  being  a  difcourfe 
between  parfon  Abraham  Adams  and  Mr.  Jofeph 
Andrews, 
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CHAP.    XI, 

Containing  the  exhortations  of  par  [on  Adams  to  hi* 
friend  in  affiidlion;  calculated  for  the  infirultion  and 
improvement  of  the  reader. 

O  S  E  P  H  no  fooner  came  perfectly  to  himfelf, 
than  perceiving  his  miftreis  gone,  he  bewailed 
her  lofs  with  groans,  which  would  have  pierced  any 
heart  but  thofe  which  are  pofTeffed  by  fbme  people, 
and  are  made  of  a  certain  compofition,  not  unlike 
flint  in  its  hardnefs,  and  other  properties ;  for  you 
may  ftrike  fire  from  them,  which  will  dart  through 
the  eyes,  but  they  can  never  diftil  one  drop  of  water 
the  fame  way.  His  own,  poor  youth,  was  of  a  lbfter 
compofition  j  and,  at  thofe  words,  O  my  dear  Fan- 
ny !  O  my  love  !  fhall  I  never,  never  fee  thee  more  ? 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  which  would  have 
become  any  thing  but  a  hero.  In  a  word,  his  de- 
fpair  was  more  eafy  to  be  conceived  than  related. — 

Mr.  Adams,  after  many  groans,  fitting  with  his. 
back  to  Jofeph,  began  thus  in  a  forrowful  tone  : 
c  You  cannot  imagine,  my  good  child,  that  I  en- 
<  tirely  blame  thefe  firii  agonies  of  your  grief  5  for 
'  when  misfortunes  attack  us  "by  furprize,  it  muft 
c  require  infinitely  more  learning  than  you  are  maf- 
c  ter  of  to  refill:  them  j  but  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
c  man  and  a  Chriftian,  to  fummon  reafon  as  quickly 
€  as  he  can  to  his  aid ;  and  fhe  will  prefently  teach 
c  him  patience  and  fubmi  (lion.  Be  comforted,  there  - 
e  fore,  child,  I  fay  be  comforted.  It  is  true,  you 
f  have  loft  the  prettied,  kindeft,  lovelieft,  fweeteft 
'  young  woman,  one  with  whom  you  might  have 
*  expected  to  have  lived  in  happinefs,  virtue,  and 
c  innocence.  By  whom  you  might  have  promifed 
c  yourfelf  many  little  darlings^  who  would  have  been 

«  the 
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e  the  delight  of  your  youth,  and  the  comfort  of  your 

*  age.     Yon  have  not  only  loft  her,  but  have  reafon 

*  to  fear  the  utmoft  violence  which  lull  and  power 
c  can  inflift  upon  her.   Now,  indeed,  you  may  eafily 

*  raife  ideas  of  horror,  which  might  drive  you  to 
c  defpair.' — '  O  I  fhull  run  mad  !'  cries  Jofeph,  cO 
'that  I  could  but  command  my  hands  to  tear  my 
c  eyes  out,  and  my  flefn  off!' — £  If  you  would  ufe 
c  them  to  fuch  purpofes,  I  a"m  glad  you  can't,'  an- 
fwered  Adams.  *  I  have  dated  your  misfortune  as 
'  ftrong   as   I   pofiibly  can  ;   but,  on  the  other  fide, 

*  you  are  to  confider  you  are  a  Chriftian  ;  that  no 
'  accident  happens  to  us  without  the  divine  per- 
1  million,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a 
'  Chriftian  to  fubmit.  We  did  not  make  ourfelves  j 
c  but  the  fame  power  which  made  us,  rules  over  us, 

*  and  we  are  abfolutely  at  his  difpofajj  he  may  do 
0  with  us  what  he  pleafes,  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
c  complain.     A  fecond  reafon  againft  our  complaint 

*  is  our  ignorance;  for  as  we  know  not  future  events, 
c  lb  neither  can  we  tell  to  what  purpofe  any  accidenc 
c  tends  ;  and  that  which  at  firft  threatens  us  with 
'  evil,  may  in  the  end  produce  our  good.  I  fhould 
'  indeed  have  faid  our  ignorance  is  twofold   (but  I 

*  have  not  at  prefent  time  to  divide  properly)  for 
c  as  we  know  not  to  what  purpofe  any  event  is  ulti- 
c  mately  directed  -s  fo  neither  can  we  affirm  from 
'  what  caufe  it  originally  fprung.     You  are  a  n 

*  and  confequently  a  (inner ;  and  this  may  be  a  pu- 
'  nifhment  to  you  for  your  fins  ;  indeed  in  this  Wni'c 
c  it  may  be  efteemed  as  a  good,  yea,  as  the  greateft 
f  good,  which  iatisfies  the  anger  of  heaven,  and 
'  averts  that  wrath  which  cannot  continue  without 
'  our  destruction.  Thirdly,  our  impotency  o;  re- 
c  lieving  ourfelves,  demonftrates   the  folly  and   ab- 

*  furdity  of  our  complaint!;  :  for  whom  do  we  refill  ? 
c  or  againft  whom  do  we  complain,  but  a  power, 
'from  whofe  (hafts  no  armour  can  guard  us,  no 
<  fpeed  can  fly  ?  A  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope 

4  «  but 
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*  but  in  fubmifiion.' — c  O  Sir  1'  cried  Jofeph,  e  all 
c  this  is  very  true,  and  very  fine,  and  I  could  hear 

*  you  all  day,  if  I  was  not  fo  grieved  at  heart  as  now 
'  I   am.'     c  Would  you  take  phyfic,'  fays  Adams, 

*  when  you  are  well,  and  refufe  it  when  you  are  fick? 

*  Is  not  comfort  to  be  adminiilered  to  the  affli&ed, 
c  and  not  to  thole  who  rejoice,  or  thofe  who  are  at 
c  eafe  V — cOI  you  have  not  fpoken  one  word  of 
c  comfort  to  me  yet !'  returned  Jofeph.  c  No  I* 
Cries  Adams,  c  What  am  I  then  doing  ?  what  can  I 
'  fay  to  comfort  you  ? — *  O  tell  me  !'  cries  Jofeph, 
e  that  Fanny  will  efcape  back  to  my  arms,  that  they 

*  fhall  again  indole  that  lovely  creature,  with  all 

*  her  fweetnefs,  all  her  untainted  innocence  about 

*  her  !' *  Why,  perhaps,  you  may,'  cries  Adams  ; 

*  but  I  can't  promife  you  what's  to  come.  You 
c  muft  with   perfect  refignation  wait  the  event;  if 

*  fhe  be  reitored  to  you  again,  it  is  your  duty  to  be 

*  thankful,  and  fo  it  is  if  fhe  be  not :  Jofeph,  if  you 

*  are  wife,  and  truly  know  your  own  interefr,  you 
'  will  peaceably  and  quietly  fubmit  to  all  the  dif- 

*  penfations  of  Providence,  being  thoroughly  ailur- 

*  ed,  that  all  the  misfortunes,  how  great  foever, 
£  which  happen  to  the  righteous,- .happen  to  thern 
'  for  their  own  good. — Nay,  it  is  not  your  intereffc 

*  only,  but  your  duty,  to  abftain  from  immoderate 

*  grief;  which,  if  you  indulge,  you  are  not  worthy 
c  the  name  of  a  Chriftian.' — -He  fpoke  thefe  lalt 
words  with  an  accent  a  little  feverer   than    ufual  5 

.upon  which  Jofeph  begged'  him  not  to  be  angry, 
faying,  he  miftook  him,  if  he  thought  he  denied  ic 
was   his   duty  ;  for  .he  had  known  that  long   ago. 

*  What  fignifies  knowing  your  duty,  if  you  do  noE 

*  perform  it  ?'  anfwered  Adams.  c  Your  knowledge 
l-.  increafes  your  guilt — O  Jofeph  !  I  never  thoughc 
$  you  had  this  ftubbornnefs  in  your  mind.'  Jofeph 
replied,  {  he  fancied  he  mifunderftood  him,  which 
\  I  allure  you,'  fays  he,  c  you  do,  if  you  imagine  I 
\  endeavour  to  grieve  ;    upon    my  .  foul   I   don't.* 

Ad  am  3 
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Adams  rebuked  him  for  fwearing,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  on  the  folly  of  grief,  telling  him, 
all  the  wife  men  and  philofophers,  even  among  the 
Heathens,  had  written  againfl  it,  quoting  feveral 
palTages  from  Seneca,  and  the  confolation,  which, 
though  it  was  not  Cicero's,  was,  he  faid,  as  good 
almofl  as  any  of  his  works,  and  concluded  all  by 
hinting,  that  immoderate  grief  in  this  cafe  might 
incenfe  that  power  which  alone  could  reflore  him 
his  Fanny.  This  reafon,  or  indeed  rather  the  idea 
which  it  railed  of  the  refloration  of  his  miflrefs,  had 
more  effect  than  all  which  the  parfon  had  faid  be- 
fore, and  for  a  moment  abated  his  agonies ;  but 
when  his  fears  fufficiently  fet  before  his  eyes  the 
danger  that  poor  creature  was  in,  his  grief  returned 
again  with  repeated  violence,  nor  could  Adams  in 
the  lead  affuage  it ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  in 
his  behalf,  whether  Socrates  himfelf  could  have  pre- 
vailed any  better. 

They  remained  fome  time  in  filence ;  and  groans 
and  fighs  iffued  from  them  both  j  at  length  Jofeph 
t>urft  out  into  the  following  foliloquy  : 

Yes,   I  will  bear  my  forrows  like  a  mans 
But  I  rnnfl  alfo  feel  them  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  fitch  things  were, 
And  were  mojl  dear  to  me. — 

Adams  afked  him,  what  fluff  that  was  he  repeat- 
ed ? — To  which  he  anfwered,  they  were  fome  lines 
he  had  gotten  by  heart  out  of  a  play. — f  Ay,  there 
S  is  nothing  but  heathenifm  to  be  learned  from  pi; 
replied  he. — f  I  never  heard  of  any  plays  lit  for  a 
•  Chriflian  to  read,  but  Cato  and  the  Confcious 
'  Lovers;  and  I  muft  own  in  the  latter,  there  are 
4  fome  tilings  almofl  folemn  enough  for  a  fcrmon.' 
But  we  (hall  now  leave  them  a  little,  and  enquire 
after  the  fubject  of  their  converlation. 

C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

"Mors  adventures j  which  we  hope  will  as  much  pleafe  as 
Jurprife  the  reader, 

NEITHER  the  facetious  dialogue  which 
paiTed  between  the  poet  anal  player,  ncr  the 
grave  and  truly  folemn  difcourfe  of  Mr.  Adams, 
will,  we  conceive,  make  the  reader  fufficient  amends 
for  the  anxiety  which  he  mud  have  felt  on  the  ac- 
count of  poor  Fanny,  whom  we  left  in  fo  deplo- 
jable  a  condition.  We'fhall  therefore  now  proceed 
to  the  relation  of  what  happened  to  that*  beau* 
tiful  and  innocent  virgin,  after  fhe  fell  into  the  wic- 
ked hands  of  the  captain. 

The  man  of  war  having  conveyed  his  charming 
prize  out  of  the  inn  a  little  before  day,  made  the 
utmofi  expedition  in  his  .power  towards  the  fquire's 
houfe,  where  this  delicate  creature  was  to  be  offered 
up  a  facrifice  to  the  lull  of  a  ravifher.  He  was  not 
only  deaf  to  all  her  bewailings  and  entreaties  on  the 
road,  but  accofled  her  ears  with  impurities,  which 
having  been  never  before  accuftomed  to  them,  fhe 
happily  for  herfelf  very  little  underftood.  At  laft 
he  changed  this  note,  and  attempted  to  footh  and 
mollify  her,  by  fetting  forth  the  fplendor  and  lux- 
ury which  would  be  her  fortune  with  a  man  who 
would  have  the  inclination,  and  power  too,  to  give 
her  whatever  her  utmofi  wifhes  could  defire ;  and 
told  her,  he  doubted  not  but  fhe  would  foon  look 
kinder  on  him,  as  the  inftrument  of  her  happinefs, 
and  defpife  that  pitiful  fellow,  whom  her  ignorance 
only  could  make  her  fond  of.  She  anfwered,  fhe 
knew  not  whom  he  meant ;  fhe  was  never  fond  of 
any  pitiful  fellow.  c  Are  you  affronted,  Madam,' 
fays  he,  c  at  my  calling  him  fo  ?  but  what  better 

'  can 
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«  can  be  faid  of  one  in  a  livery,    notwkhftanding 

*  your  fondnefs  for  him  ?'  She  returned,  that  fhe 
did  not  underftand  him,  that  the  man  had  been  her 
fellow-fervant,  and  (he  believed  was  as  honeft  a 
creature  as  any  alive  ;  but  as  for  fondnefs  for  men 
— f  I  warrant  ye,'  cries  the  captain,  '  we  fhall  find 
c  means  to  perfuade  you  to  be  fond;  and  I  ad  vile 
f  you  to  yield  to  gentle  ones  ;  for  you  may  be  affur- 
(  ed  that  it  is  not  in  your  power,   by  any  druggies 

*  whatever,    to  preferve  your  virginity  two  hours 

*  longer.     It  will  be  your  intereft  to  confent ;  for 

*  the  fquire  will  be  much  kinder  to  you,  if  he  enjoys 

*  you  willingly  than  by  force.' — At  which  words  fhe 
began  to  call  aloud  for  affiftance  (for  it  was  now 
open  day),  but  finding  none,  fhe  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  fupplicated  the  divine  affiftance  to  pre- 
ferve her  innocence.  The  captain  told  her,  if  fhe 
perffted  in  her  vociferation,  he  would  rind  a  means 
of  ftopping  her  mouth.  And  now  the  poor  wretch 
perceiving  no  hopes  of  fuccour,  abandoned  herfelf 
to  defpair,  and  fighing  out  the  name  of  Jofeph  ! 
Jofeph  !  a  river  of  tears  ran  down  her  lovely  cheeks, 
and  wet  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her  bofom. 
A  horfeman  now  appeared  in  the  road,  upon  which 
the  captain  threatened  her  violently  if  fhe  com- 
plained ;  however,  the  moment  they  approached 
each  other,  (lie  begged  him,  with  the  utmoll  earneft- 
nefs,  to  relieve  a  diftrefTed  creature  who  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  ravifher.  The  fellow  Mopped  at  thofe 
words  j  but  the  captain  allured  him  it  was  his  wife, 
and  that  he  was  carrying  her  home  from  her  adul- 
terer :  which  \'o  fatistied  the  fellow,  who  was  an  old 
one  (and  perhaps  a  married  one  too),  that  he  wilh- 
ed  him  a  good  journey,  and  rode  on.  He  was  no 
fboner  pafled,  than  the  captain  abufed  her  violently 
for  breaking  his  commands,  and  threatened  to  « 
her,  when  two  more  horferrien,  armed  with  piftols, 
came  into  the  road  juft  before  them.  She  again  fo- 
liated their  affiftance,  and  the  captain  told  the  fame 

ltory 
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{lory  as  before.  Upon  which  one  faid  to  the  other, 
—    That's  a  charming  wench  !  Jack;   I  wifh  I  had 

*  been  in  the  fellow's  place,  whoever  he  is.'  But  the 
other,  inftead  of  anfwering  him,  cried  out  eagerly, 
<  Zounds,  I  knew  her  :'  and  then  turning  to  her, 
faid,  '  Sure  you  are  not  Fanny  Goodwill.' — f  In- 

*  detxlj  indeed,  I  am,'  fne  critd — '  O  John  !  I  know 

*  you  now Heaven  hath  fent  you  to  my  affift- 

*  ance,  to  deliver  me  from  this  wicked  man,  who 
f  is  carrying  me  away  for  his  vile  purpofes — O,  for 
«  God's  fake,  refcue  me  from  him  !'  A  tierce  dia- 
logue immediately  enfued  between  the  captain  and 
thefe  two  men,  who  being  both  armed  with  piftols, 
and  the  chariot  which  they  attended  being  now  ar- 
rived, the  captain  faw  both  force  and  ftratagem 
were  vain,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  j 
in  which  however  he  could  not  fucceed.  The  gen- 
tleman who  rode  in  the  chariot,  ordered  it  to  ftop, 
and  with  an  air  of  authority  examined  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe;  of  which  being  advertifed  by  Fan- 
ny, whofe  credit  was  confirmed  by  the  fellow  who 
knew  her,  he  ordered  the  captain,  who  was  all  bloody 
from  his  encounter  at  the  inn,  to  be  conveyed  as  a 
prifoner  behind  the  chariot,  and  very  gallantly  took 
Fanny  into  it;  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  this  gentleman 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  and  who  preceded  the  lady  Booby  only  a 
few  miles,  by  letting  out  earlier*  in  the  morning) 
was  a  very  gallant  perfon,  and  loved  a  pretty  girl 
better  than  any  thing,  befides  his  own  money,  or 
the  money  of  other  people. 

The  chariot  now  proceeded  towards  the  inn, 
which,  as  Fanny  was  informed^  lay  in  their  way, 
and  where  it  arrived  at  that  very  time  while  the  poet 
and  player  were  difputing  below  flairs,  and  Adams 
and  Joleph  were  difcourfing  back  to  back  above  ; 
iuft  at  that  period  to  which  we  brought  them  both 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  chariot  ftopt  at 
the  door,  and  in  an  inftant  Fanny  leaping  from  it, 

ran 
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ran  up  to  her  Jofeph. — O  reader  !  conceive  if  thou 
can'ft,  the  joy  which  fired  the  breads  of  theie  lovers 
on  this  meeting ;  and  if  thy  own  heart  doth  not 
fympathetically  aflift  thee  in  this  conception,  I  pity 
thee  fincerely  from  my  own  ;  for  let  the  hard-heart- 
ed villain  know  this,  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  a 
tender  fenfation  beyond  any  which  he  is  capable  of 
tatting. 

Peter  being  informed  by  Fanny  of  the  prefence 
of  Adams,  ftopt  to  fee  him,  and  receive  his  ho- 
mage; for,  as  Peter  was  an  hypocrite,  a  fort  of  peo- 
ple whom  Mr.  Adams  never  faw  through,  the  one 
paid  that  refpecl  to  his  feeming  goodnefs,  which  the 
other  believed  to  be  paid  to  his  riches  ;  hence  Mr. 
Adams  was  fo  much  his  favourite,  that  he  once  lent 
him  four  pounds  thirteen  (hillings  and  fixpence,  to 
prevent  his  going  to  gaol,  on  no  greater  fecurity 
than  a  bond  and  judgment,  which  probably  he 
would  have  made  no  ufe  of,  though  the  money  had 
not  been  (as  it  was)  paid  exactly  at  the  time. 

It  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  defcribe  the  figure  of 
Adams;  he  had  rifen  in  fuch  a  hurry,  that  he  had  on 
neither  breeches,  garters,  nor  (lockings ;  nor  had  he 
taken  from  his  head  a  red  fpotted  handkerchief, 
which  by  night  bound  his  wig,  turned  infide  out, 
around  his  head.  He  had  on  his  torn  caffock,  and 
his  greatcoat;  but  as  the  remainder  of  his  caffock 
hung  down  below  his  great  coat;  fo  did  a  fmall 
(tripe  of  white,  or  rather  whitilh  linen,  appear  be- 
low that ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  feveral  colours, 
which  appeared  on  his  face,  where  a  long  pifs-burnt 
beard  ferved  to  retain  the  liquor  of  the  (tone-pot, 
and  that  of  a  blacker  hue  which  di (tilled  from  the 
mop. — This  figure,  which  Fanny  had  delivered  from 
his  captivity,  was  no  fooner  fpied  by  Peter,  than  it 
difordered  the  compofed  gravity  of  his  mufcles  ; 
however,  he  advifed  him  immediately  to  make 
himfelf  clean,  nor  would  accept  his  homage  in  that 
pickle. 

The 
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The  poet  and  player  no,  fooner  faw  the  captain  ill 
captivity,  than  they  began  to  confider  of  their  own 
fafety,  of  which  flight  prefented  itfelf  as  the  only 
means  j  they  therefore  both  of  them  mounted  the 
poet's  horfe,  and  made  the  molt  expeditious  retreat 
in  their  power. 

The  hoft,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Pounce,  and  lady 
Booby's  livery,  was  not  a  little  furprized  at  this 
change  of  the  fcene,  nor  was  his  confufion  much 
helped  by  his  wife,  who  was  now  juft  rifen,  and  hav- 
ing heard  from  him  the  account  of  what  had  paffed, 
comforted  him  with  a  decent  number  of  fools  and 
blockheads ;  afked  him  why  he  did  not  confult  her  j 
and  told  him,  he  would  never  leave  following  the 
nonfenfical  dictates  of  his  own  numfcull,  till  fhe  and 
her  family  were  ruined. 

Joseph  being  informed  of  the  captain's  arrival^ 
and  feeing  his  Fanny  now  in  fafety,  quitted  her  a 
moment,  and,  running  down  flairs,  went  directly 
to  him,  and,  ftripping  off  his  coat,  challenged  him 
to  fight ;  but  the  captain  refufed,  faying,  he  did 
not  understand  boxing.  He  then  grafped  a  cudgel 
in  one  hand,  and  catching  the  captain  by  the  collar 
with  the  other,  gave  him  a  mod  fevere  drubbings 
and  ended  with  telling  him,  he  had  now  had  fome 
revenge  for  what  his  dear  Fanny  had  fuffered. 

When  Mr.  Pounce  had  a  little  regaled  himfelf 
with  fome  provifion  which  he  had  in  his  chariot,  and 
Mr.  Adams  had  put  on  the  bed  appearance  his  clothes 
would  allow  him,  Pounce  ordered  the  captain  into 
his  prefence  $  for  he  faid  he  was  guilty  of  felony* 
and  the  nextjuftice  of  peace  fhould  commit  him  3 
but  the  fervants  (whofe  appetite  for  revenge  is  foon 
fatisfied)  being  fufficiently  contented  with  the  drub- 
bing which  Jofeph  had  inflicted  on  him,  and  which 
was  indeed  of  no  very  moderate  kind,  had  fuffered 
him  to  go  off,  which  he  did,  threatening  a  fevere 
revenge  againft  Jofeph,  v/hich  I  have  never  heard 
he  thought  proper  to  take. 

The 
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The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  made  her  voluntary  ap- 
pearance before  Mr.  Pounce,  and  with  a  thoufand 
curt'fies  told  him,  c  She  hoped  his  honour  would 

*  pardon  her  hufband,  who  was  a  very  nonfenfe  man, 
(  for  the  fake  of  his  poor  family;  that  indeed,  if  he* 
'  could  be  ruined  alone,  fhe  mould  be  very  willing 
cofit;   for  becaufe  as  why,  his  worfhip  very  well 

*  knew  he  deferved  it ;  but  fhe  had  three  poor  fmall 

*  children,  who  were  not  capable  to  get  their  own 
c  living  ;  and  if  her  hufoand  was  fent  to  gaol,  they 

*  muft  all  come  to  the  pari fh  j  for  fhe  was  a  poor 
c  weak  woman,  continually  a-breeding,  and  had  no 
'  time  to  work  for  them.  She  therefore  hoped  his 
1  honour  would  take  it  into  his  worfhip's  conjSd 

'  tion,  and  forgive  her  hufband  this  time  j  for  fhe 
c  was  fure  he  never  intended  any  harm  to  man,  wo- 
'  man,  or  child ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  that  block- 
s  head  of  his  own,  the  man  in  fome  things  was  well 
c  enough  ;  for  fhe  had  had  three  children  by  him  in 
'  lefs  than  three  years,  and  was  almoft  ready  to  cry 
'  out  the  fourth  time.'  She  would  have  proceeded 
in  this  manner  much  longer,  had  not  Peter  flopped 
her  tongue,  by  telling  her  he  had  nothing  to.  fay  to 
her  hufband,  nor  her  neither.  So,  as  Adams  and 
the  reft  had  allured  her  of  forgivenefs,  fhe  cried  and 
curt'fied  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Pounce  was  defirous  that  Fanny  fhould  con- 
tinue her  journey  with  him  in  the  chariot;  but  fhe 
abfolutely  refufed,  faying  fhe  would  ride  behind  Jo- 
feph,  on  a  horfe  which  one  of  lady  Booby's  fervants 
had  equipped  him  with.  But,  alas  !  when  the  horle 
appeared,  it  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  that 
identical  bead  which  Mr.  Adams  had  left  behind 
him  at  the  inn,  and  which  thefe  honeft  fellows,  who 
knew  him,  had  redeemed.  Indeed,  whatever  horfe 
they  had  provided  for  Joieph,  they  would  have  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  mount  none,  no  not  even  to 
ride  before  his  beloved  Fanny,  till  the  pari  on  was 
fupplied ;  much  lefs  would  he  deprive  his  friend  of 
7  the 
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the  beaft  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he 
knew  the  moment  he  faw,  though  Adams  did  not ; 
however,  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  affair,  and 
told  that  they  had  brought  the  horfe  with  them 
which  he  left  behind,  he  anfwered — Blefs  me  !  and 
fo  I  did. 

Adams  was  very  defirons  that  Jofeph  and  Fanny 
iliould  mount  this  horfe,  and  declared  he  could  very 
eafily  walk  home.  *  If  I  walked  alone,'  fays  he,  'I 
*  would  wage  a  (hilling,  that  the  Fedeftrian  out- 
f  ftripped  the  Equeftrian  travellers;  but  as  I  intend 
€  to  take  the  company  of  a  pipe,  peradventure  I  may 
'  be  an  hour  later.'  One  of  the  fervants  whifpered 
Jofeph  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  fuffer  the  old 
put  to  walk  if  he  would  :  This  propofal  was  anfwer- 
ed With  an  angry  look  and  a  peremptory  refufal  by 
Jofeph,  who  catching  Fanny  up  in  his  arms,  averred 
he  would  rather  carry  her  home  in  that  manner, 
than  take  away  Mr.  Adams's  horfe,  and  permit  him 
to  walk  on  foot. 

Perhaps,  reader,  thou  hall  feen  a  conteft  between 
two  gentlemen,  or  two  ladies,  quickly  decided, 
though  they  have  both  afferted  they  would  not  eat 
iuch  a  nice  morfel,  and  each  infilled  on  the  other's 
accepting  it;  but  in  reality  both  were  very  defirous 
to  fwallow  it  themielves.  Do  not  therefore  con- 
clude hence,  that  this  difpute  would  have  come  to 
afpeedy  decifion  :  for  here  both  parties  were  heartily 
in  earneft,  and  it  is  very  probable,  they  would  have 
remained  in  the  inn-yard  to  'this  day,  had  not  the 
good  Peter  Pounce  put  a  flop  to  it;  for  finding  he 
had  no  longer  hopes  of  fatisfying  his  old  appetite 
with  Fanny,  and  being  defirous  of  having  fome  one 
to  whom  he  might  communicate  his  grandeur,  he 
told  the  parfon  he  would  convey  him  home  in  his 
charior.  This  favour  was  by  Adams,  with  many 
bows  and  acknowledgments,  accepted,  though  he 
afterwards  faid,  c  he  afcended  the  chariot  rather 
<  that  he  might  not  offend,  than  from  any  defire  of 

'  riding 
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t  riding  in  ir,  for  that  in  his  heart  he  preferred  the 
c  Pedeitrian  even  to  the  Vehicular  expedition.'  All 
matters  being  now  fettled,  the  chariot  in  which  rode 
Adams  and  Pounce,  moved  forwards;  and  Jofeph 
having  borrowed  a  pillion  from  the  holt,  Fanny  had 
jutt  feated  herfelf  thereon,  and  had  laid  hold  of  the 
girdle  which  her  lover  wore  for  that  purpofe,  when 
the  wife  beaft,  who  concluded  that  one  at  a  time  was 
fufficient,  that  two  to  one  were  odds,  &cc.  discover- 
ed much  uneafinefs  at  his  double  load,  and  began 
to  confider  his  hinder  as  his  fore-legs,  moving  the 
direct  contrary  v/ay  to  that  which  is  called  forwards. 
Nor  could  Jofeph,  with  all  his  horfemnnfhip,  per- 
iuade  him  to  advance i  but  without  having  any  re- 
gard to  the  lovely  pare  of  the  lovely  girl  which  was 
on  his  back,  he  ufed  fuch  agitations,  that  had  not 
one  of  the  men  come  immediately  to  her  afhilance, 
fhe  had,  in  plain  Englifh,  tumbled  backwards  on 
the  ground.  This  inconvenience  was  preiLntly  re- 
medied by  an  exchange  of  horfes  ;  and  then  Fanny 
being  again  placed  on  her  pillion,  on  a  better-na- 
tured,  and  fomewhat  a  better  fed  beaft,  the  parfon's 
horfe  finding  he  had  no  longer  odds  to  contend  with, 
agreed  to  march  ;  and  the  whole  proceffion  fet  for- 
wards for  Booby-Hall,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few 
hours  without  any  thing  remarkable  happening  on 
the  road,  unlefs  it  was  a  curious  dialogue  between 
the  parfon  and  the  fteward  ;  which.,  to  ufc  the  lan- 
guage of  a  late  apologift,  a  pattern  to  all  biogra- 
phers, fC  waits  for  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter." 


Vol.  V.  Y  C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

A  curious  dialogue  which  faffed  between  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams  ani  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  better  worth  read' 
ifig  than  all  the  works  of  Colley  Cibber  and  many 
others. 

TH  E   chariot  had  not   proceeded  far,    before 
Mr.  Adams  obferved  it  was  a  very  fine  day. 

*  Ay,  and  a  very  fine  country  too,'  anfwered  Pounce. 
'  I  mould  think  fo  more,'  returned  Adams,  c  if  I 
e  had   not  lately  travelled  over  the  Downs,  which  I 

*  take  to  exceed  this  and  all  other  profpects  in  the 
c  univerfe.'  c  A  fig  for  profpects,'  anfwered  Pounce, 
c  one  acre  here  is  worth  ten  there  ;  and  for  my  own 
c  part,  I  have  no  delight  in  the  profpect  of  any  land 
'  but   my  own.'     Sir,'  faid   Adams,  c  you   can  in- 

*  dulge  yourfelf  with  many  fine  profpects  of  that 

*  kind.'  c  I  thank  God  I  have  a  little,'  replied  the 
other,  c  with  which  I  am  content,  and  envy  no  man: 

*  I  have  a  little,  Mr.  Adams,  with  which  I  do  as 
c  much  good  as  I  can.'  Adams  anfwered,  c  That 
e  riches  without  charity  were  nothing  worth  j  for 
'  that  they  were  a  blerTing  only  to  him  who  made 
c  them  a  blefling  to  others.'  c  You  and  I,'  faid 
Peter,  c  have  different  notions  of  charity.  I  own, 
f  as  it  is  generally  ufed,  I  do' not  like  the  word,  nor. 
'  do  I  think  it  becomes  one  of  us  gentlemen;  it  is 

*  a  mean  parfon-like  quality  j  though  I  would  not 
c  infer  many  parfens  have  it  neither.'  c  Sir,'  faid 
AdamSj  '  my  definition  of  charity  is,  a  generous  dif- 
c  pofition  to  relieve  the  diftrefled.'  f  There  is  fome- 
c  thing  in  that  definition,'  anfwered  Peter,  *  which 
'  I  like  well  enough ;  it  is,  as  you  fay,  a  difpofition ; 

*  —and  does  not  fo  much  confift  in  the  act  as  in  the 

*  difpofition  to  do  it  s  but,  alas  1  Mr.  Adams,  who 

«  are 
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*  are  meant  by  the  diftreiled  ?  Believe  me,  the  di- 
'  ftreffes  of  mankind  are  moftly  imaginary,  and  it 
c  would  be  rather  folly  than  goodnefs  to  relieve 
c  them.'  c  Sure,  Sir,'  replied  Adams,  c  hunger  and 
c  thirlt,  cold  and  nakednefs,  and  other  diltreffes 
c  which  attend  the  poor,  can  never  be  laid  to  be 
c  imaginary  evils.'  c  How  can  any  man  complain  of 
c  hunger,'  faid  Peter,  {  in  a  country  where  fuch  ex- 

*  cellent  fallads  are  to  be  gathered  in  almolt  every 
1  field  ?  or  of  thirfb,-  where  every  river  and  ftream 
c  produces  fuch  delicious  potations  ?  And  as  for  cold 
c  and  nakednefs,  they  are  evils  introduced  by  lux- 
c  ury  and  cuftom.  A  man  naturally  wants  clothes 
'  no  more  than  a  horfe  or  any  other  animal ;  and 
c  there  are  whole  nations  who  go  without  them  : 
'  but  thefe  are  things  perhaps  which  you,  who  do 

*  not  know  the  world' — f  You  will  pardon  me,  Sir,' 
returned  Adams;  c  I  have  read  of  the  Gymnofo- 
c  phirts.'  f  A  plague  of  your  Jehofaphats,'  cried 
Peter,  c  the  greatelr.  fault  in  our  conllitution  is,  the 
«  provifion  made  for  the  poor,  except  that  perhaps 
'  made  for  fome  others.  Sir,  I  have  not  an  eftate 
c  which  doth  not  contribute  almoff.  as  much  again 
'  to  the  poor  as  to  the  land-tax.,  and  I  do  allure  you, 
c  I  expecl:  to  come  myfelf  to  rhe  parifh  in  the  end.' 
To  which  Adams  giving  a  diflenting  fmi'e,  Peter 
thus  proceeded  :  *  I  fancy,  Mr.  Adams,  you  are 
c  one  of  thofe  who  imagine  I  am  a  lump  of  money  j 

*  for  there  are  many  who,  I  fancy,  believe,  that  not 

*  only  my  pockets,  but  my  whole  clothes,  are  lined 
f  with  bank-bills,  but  I  allure  you,  you  are  all  mif- 
c  taken  j  I  am  not  the  man  the  world  efteems  me* 
c  If  I  can  hold  my  head  above  water,  it  is  all  I  can. 
c  I  have  injured  myfelf  by  purchafing.  I  have  been 
c  too  liberal  of  my  money.  Indeed,  I  fear,  my  heir 
c  will  find  my  affairs  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  they 

*  are  reputed  to  be.     Ah  !   he   will  have   reafon  to 

*  with  I  had  loved  money  more,  and  land  lefs. 
(  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,  where  lhould  I  have 

~Y  1  *  that 
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that  quantity  of  riches  the  world  is  fo  liberal  to 
bellow  on  me  ?  Where  could  I  poffibly,  without 
I  had  ftole  it,  acquire  Inch  a  treafure  ?'  Why 
truly,'  fays  Adams,  <I  have  been  always  of  your 
opinion  j  I  have  wondered  as  well  as  yourfelf  with 
what  confidence  they  could  report  fuch  things  of 
you,  which  have  to  me  appeared  as  mere  impof- 
fibilities  j  for  you  know,  Sir,  and  I  have  often 
heard  you  fay  it,  that  your  wealth  is  of  your  own 
acquifition,  and  can  it  be  credible  that  in  your 
fhort  time  you  mould  have  amafled  fuch  a  heap  of 
treafure  as  thefe  people  will  have  you  worth  ?  In- 
deed, had  you  inherited  an  eftate  like  Sir  Thomas 
Booby,  which  had  defcended  in  your  family  for 
many  generations,  they  might  have  had  a  colour 
for  their  afiertions.'  «  Why,  what  do  they  fay  I 
am  worth  ?'  cries  Peter,  with  a  malicious  fneer. 
Sir,'  anfwered  Adams,  *  I  have  heard  fome  aver 
you  are  not  worth  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
pounds.'     At  which  Peter  frowned.     <  Nay,  Sir/ 

faid  Adams,  <  you  afk  me  only  the  opinion  of  others, 
for  my  own  part  I  have  always  denied  it,  nor  did 
I  ever'  believe  you  could  poffibly  be  worth  half 
that  fum.'      c  However,    Mr.  Adams/    faid  he, 

fqueezing  him  by  the  hand,  «  I  would  not  fell  them 
all  I  am  worth  for  double  that  fum  j  and  as  to 
what  you  believe,  or  they  believe,  I  care  not  a 
fig,  no  not  a  fart.  I  am  not  poor,  becaufe  you 
think  me  fo,  nor  becaufe  you  attempt  to  under- 
value me  in  the  country.  I  know  the  envy  of 
mankind  very  well ;  but  I  thank  heaven  I  am  above 
them.  It  is  true,  my  wealth  is  of  my  own  acqui- 
fition. I  have  not  an  eftate  like  Sir  Thomas  Booby, 
that  has  defcended  in  my  family  through  many 
generations  ;  but  I  know  heirs  of  fuch  eftates  who 
are  forced  to  travel  about  the  country  like  fome 
people  in  torn  caffocks,  and  might  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept of  a  pitiful  curacy  for  what  I  know.  Yes, 
Sir.  as  mabby  fellows  as  yourfelf,  whom  no  man 

f  of 
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'  of  my  figure,  without  that  vice  of  good- nature 
*  about  him,  would  iufter  to  ride  in  a  chariot  with 
c  him.'  c  Sir,'  faid  Adams,  '  I  value  not  your  cha- 
c  riot  of  a  rufh  ;  and  if  I  had  known  you  had  in- 
'  tended  to  affront  me,  1  would  have  walked  to  the 
c  world's  end  on  foot,  ere  I  would  have  accepted  a 
'  place  in  it.  However,  Sir,  I  will  foon  rid  you  of 
'  that  inconvenience;'  and  fo  faying,  he  opened  the 
chariot-door,  without  calling  to  the  coachman,  and 
leapt  out  into  the  highway,  forgetting  to  take  his 
hat  along  with  him  ;  which  however  Mr.  Pounce 
threw  after  him  with  great  violence.  Jofeph  and 
Fanny  ftopt  to  bear  him  company  the  reft  of  the 
way,  which  was  not  above  a  mile, 
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BOOK     IV. 

CHAP.    I. 

¥he  arrival  of  lady  Booby  and  the  reft  at  Booby-Hall. 

TH  E  coach  and  fix,  in  which  lady  Booby  rodes 
overtook  the  other  travellers  as  they  entered 
the  parifh.  She  no  fooner  faw  Jofeph,  than 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  red,  and  immediately  after 
became  as  totally  pale.  She  had  in  her  furprize  al- 
moft  ftopt  her  coach  •,  but  recollected  herfelf  timely 
enough  to  prevent  it.  She  entered  the  parilh  amidit 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
poor,  who  were  rejoiced  to  fee  their  patronefs  re- 
turned after  fo  long  an  abfence>  during  which  time 
"  all 
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all  her  rents  had  been  drafted  to  London,  without  a 
fhilling  being  fpent  among  them,  which  tended  not 
a  little  to  their  utter  impoverifhing  j  for,  if  the  court 
would  be  feverely  miffed  in  fuch  a  city  as  London, 
how  much  more  muft  the  abfence  of  a  perfon  of 
great  fortune  be  felt  in  a  little  country  village,  for 
whofe  inhabitants  fuch  a  family  finds  a  conftant  em- 
ployment and  fupply;  and  with  the  offals  of  whofe 
table  the  infirm,  aged,  and  infant  poor,  are  abun- 
dantly fed,  with  a  generofity  which  hath  fcarce  a 
vifible  effect  on  their  benefactor's  pockets  ? 

But  if  their  inrereft  infpired  fo  public  a  joy  into 
every  countenance,  how  much  more  forcibly  did  the 
affection  which  they  bore  parfon  Adams  operate 
upon  all  who  beheld  his  return  ?  They  flocked  about 
him  like  dutiful  children  round  an  indulgent  pa- 
rent, and  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations 
of  duty  and  love.  The  parfon  on  his  fide  fhook 
every  one  by  the  hand,  enquired  heartily  after  the 
healths  of  all  that  were  abfent,  of  their  children  and 
relations,  and  expreffed  a  fatisfaction  in  his  face, 
which  nothing  but  benevolence  made  happy  by  its 
objects  could  infufe. 

Nor  did  Jofeph  and  Fanny  want  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all  who  faw  them.  In  fiiort,  no  three 
perfons  could  be  more  kindly  received,  as,  indeed, 
rione  ever  more  deferved  to  be  univerfally  beloved. 

Adams  carried  his  fellow-travellers  home  to  his 
houfe,  where  he  infilted  on  their  partaking  whatever 
his  wife,  whom,  with  his  children,  he  found  in  health 
and  joy,  could  provide.  Where  we  (hall  leave  them 
enjoying  perfect  happinefs  over  a  homely  meal,  to 
view  fcenes  of  greater  fplendor,  but  infinitely  lefs 
blifs. 

Our  more  intelligent  readers  will  doubtlefs  i\)C- 
pect  by  this  fecond  appearance  of  lady  Booby  on  the 
ftage,  that  all  was  not  ended  by  the  difmifiion  of 
Joleph  ;  and  to  be  honeit  with  them,  they  are  in 
the  right  i  fhc  arrow  had  pierced  deeper  than  Ifae 
Y  4  imagined; 
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imagined  ;  nor  was  the  wound  fo  eafily  to  be  cured. 
The  removal  of  the  object  loon  cooled  her  rage, 
but  it  had  a  different  effect  on  her  love  j  that  de- 
parted with  his  perfon,  but  this  remained  lurking 
in  her  mind  with  his  image.  Reftlefs,  interrupted 
(lumbers,  and  confufed  horrible  dreams,  were  her 
portion  the  firft  night.  In  the  morning,  fancy  paint- 
ed her  a  more  delicious  fcene  ;  but  to  delude,  not 
delight  her;  for  before  fhe  could  reach  the  promis- 
ed happinefs,  it  vanished,  and  left  her  to  curfe,  not 
blefs,  the  vifion. 

She  darted  from  her  deep,  her  imagination  being 
all  on  fire  with  the  phantom,  when  her  eyes  acciden- 
tally glancing  towards  the  fpot  where  yefterday  the 
real  Jofeph  had  flood,  that  little  circumftance  raifed 
his  idea  in  the  livelier!  colours  in  her  memory.  Each 
look,  each  word,  each  gefture  rufhed  back  on  her 
mind  with  charms  which  all  his  coldnefs  could  not 
abate.  Nay,  fhe  imputed  that  to  his  youth,  his 
folly,  his  awe,  his  religion,  to  every  thing,  but  what 
would  inftantly  have  produced  contempt,  want  of 
paflion  for  the  lex  ;  or  that  which  would  have  roufed 
her  hatred,  want  of  liking  to  her. 

Reflection  then  hurried  her  farther,  and  told 
her,  flie  mud  fee  this  beautiful  youth  no  more  ;  nay, 
fuggefted  to  her,  that  fhe  herfelf  had  difmiffed  him 
for  no  other  fault  than  probably  that  of  too  violent 
an  awe  and  refpect  for  herfelf;  and  which  fhe  ought 
rather  to  have  efteemed  a  merit,  the  effects  of  which 
were  befides  fo  eafily  and  furely  to  have  been  remov- 
ed j  fhe  then  blamed,  fhe  curfed  the  hafly  rafhnefs 
of  her  temper  ;  her  fury  was  vented  all  on  herfelf, 
and  Jofeph  appeared  innocent  in  her  eyes.  Her 
paffion  at  length  grew  fo  violent,  that  it  forced  her 
on  feeking  relief,  and  now  fhe  thought  of  recalling 
him  :  But  pride  forbad  that  3  pride  which  foon  drove 
all  fofter  paflions  from  her  foul,  and  reprefented  to 
her  the  meannefs  of  him  fhe  was  fond  of.  That 
thought  foon  began  to  obfcure  his  beauties;  con- 
tempt 
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tempt  fucceeded  next,  and  then  difdain,  which  pre- 
fently  introduced  her  hatred  of  the  creature  who 
had  given  her  fo  much  uneaftnefs.  Thefe  enemies 
of  Joieph  had  no  iboner  taken  pofiefiion  of  her 
mind,  than  they  inlinuated  to  her  a  thoufand  things 
in  his  disfavour;  every  thing  but  diQike  cf  her  per- 
fon  ;  a  thought,  which  as  it  would  have  been  into- 
lerable to  bear,  flic  checked  the  moment  it  endea- 
voured to  arife.  Revenge  came  now  to  her  aflift- 
ancej  and  fhe  confidercd  her  difmiffion  of  him  drip- 
ped, and  without  a  character,  \vi:h  the  utmoil  plea- 
sure. She  rioted  in  the  ieveral  kinds  of  mifery 
which  her  imagination  fuggefced  to  her  might  be 
his  fate  j  and  with  a  finite  compofed  oC  anger, 
mirth,  and  fcorn,  viewed  him  in  the  rags  in  which 
her  fancy  had  dreffed  him. 

Mrs.  Slipflop  being  fummoned,  attended  her 
miftrefs,  who  had  now  in  her  own  opinion  totally 
fubdued  this  paftion.  Whilft  (lie  was  dreffing,  Hie 
afked  if  that  fellow  had  been  turned  away  accord- 
ing to  her  orders.  Slipflop  anfwered,  fhe  had  told 
her  ladyfhip  fo  (as  indeed  (lie  had). — c  And  how  did 
c  he  behave  ?'  replied  the  lady.  '  Truly,  Madam,' 
cries  Slipflop,  c  in  fuch  a  manner  that  infected  every 
f  body  who  faw  him.  The  poor  lad  had  but  little 
'wages  to  receive  j  for  he  conftantly  allowed  his 

*  father  and  mother  half  his  income  ;  i'u  that  when 
'  your  ladyihip's  livery  was  dripped  off,   he  had  not 

*  wherewithal  to  buy  a  coat,   and   muft  have  gone 

*  naked,  if  one  of  the  footmen  had  nor  in  com  mo* 
'  dated  him  with  one,  and  whilft  he  was  ftanding  in 

*  his  fhirt  (and  to  fay  truth  he  was  an  amorous 
f  figure),  being  told  your  ladvlhip  would  not  give 
c  him  a  character,  he  fighed  and  faid,  he  had  done 
f  nothing  willingly  to  offend  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he 
c  fliould  always  give  your  ladyfhip  a  good  character 

*  wherever  he  went;  and  he  prayed  God  to  bids 
f  you  ;  for  you  was  the  bell  of  ladies,  though  his 
'  enemies  had  let  you  againll  him:   I  wiih  yon  had 

1  not 
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c  not  turned  him  away  ;  for  I  believe  you  have  nofi 
c  a  faithfuljcr  fervant  in  the  houfe.' — *  How  came 

*  you  then,'  replied  the  lady,  f  to  advife  me  to  turn 
f  him  away  ?'  '  I,  Madam  !'   faid  Slipflop,  '  I  am 

*  fure  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  fay,  I  did  all  in 

*  my  power  to  prevent  it  -,  but  I  faw  your  ladyihip 

<  was  angry ;  and  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  us  upper- 
«  fervants  to  hinterfear  on  thofe  occafions.' — *  And 

*  was  it  not  you,  audacious  wretch  1'  cried  the  lady, 
c  who  made  me  angry  ?  Was  it  not  your  tittle-tat- 

*  tie,  in  which  I  believe  you  belied  the  poor  fellow, 
'  which  incenfed  me  againft  him  ?  He  may  thank 
c  you  for  all  that  hath  happened}  and  fo  may  I  for 
c  the  lofs  of  a  good  fervant;,  and  one  who  probably 

*  had  more  merit  than  ail  of  you.     Poor  fellow  !  I 

*  am   charmed   with   his    goodnefs    to   his   parents. 

*  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  of  that,  but  fuller  me  to 
«  difmifs  fo  good  a  creature  without  a  character  ?  I 
c  fee  the  real  on   of  your  whole  behaviour  now  as 

*  well  as  your  complaint  ;  you  was  jealous  of  the 

*  wenches.'  c  I  jealous  !'  faid  Slipflop,  «  I  allure 
f  you,  I  look  upon  myfelf  as  his  betters  j  I  am  not 

<  meat  for  a  footman,  I  hope.'  Thefe  words  threw 
the  lady  into  a  violent  pafTion,  and  fhe  fent  Slip- 
flop  from  her  prefence,  who  departed  toffing  her 
nole,  and  crying,  {  Marry  come  up  !  there  are  fo.me 
«  people  more  jealous  than  I,  I  believe.'  Her  lady 
affected  not  to  hear  the  words,  though  in  reality  fhe 
did,  and  understood  them  too.  Now  enfued  a  fe- 
cond  conflict,  fo  like  the  former,  that  it  might  fa- 
vour of  repetition  to  relate  it  minutely.  It  may 
fuffice  to  fay,  that  lady  Booby  found  good  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  fhe  had  fo  abfolutely  conquered  her 
paffion,  as  (lie  had  flattered  herfelf ;  and  in  order  to 
accompli fh  it  quite,  took  a  refolution  more  com- 
mon than  wife,  to  retire  immediately  into  the  coun- 
try. The  reader  hath  long  ago  feen  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Slipflop,  whom  no  pertnefs  could  make  her 
miftrefs  refolve  to  part  withj  latelya  that  of  Mr. 

Pounce, 
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Pounce,    her  forerunners;    and  laflly,  that  of  the 
lady  herfelf. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  being  Sunday,  fhe 
went  to  church,  to  the  great  furprize  of  every  body, 
who  wondered  to  fee  her  ladyfhip,  being  no  very 
conftant  church-woman,  there  fo  fuddenly  upon  her 
journey.  Jofeph  was  likewife  there ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  was  remarked,  that  fhe  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him  much  more  than  on  the  parfon  ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  only  a  malicious  rumour.  When  the 
prayers  were  ended,  Mr.  Adams  flood  up,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  pronounced  :  I  publifh  the  banns  of 
marriage  between  Jofeph  Andrews  and  Frances 
Goodwill,  both  of  this  parifh,  &c.  Whether  this 
had  any  effect  on  lady  Booby  or  no,  who  was  then 
in  her  pew,  which  the  congregation  could  not  fee 
into,  I  could  never  difcover  :  But  certain  it  is,  that 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  flood  up,  and  di- 
rected her  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the 
women  fat,  and  perfifted  in  looking  that  way  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fermon,  in  fo  fcrutinizing 
a  manner,  and  with  fo  angry  a  countenance,  that 
moft  of  the  women  were  afraid  fhe  was  offended  at 
them. 

The  moment  fhe  returned  home,  fhe  fent  for  Slip- 
flop  into  her  chamber,  and  told  her,  fhe  wondered 
what  that  impudent  fellow  Jofeph  did  in  that  parilh  ? 
Upon  which  Slipflop  gave  her  an  account  of  her 
meeting  Adams  with  him  on  the  road,  and  likewife 
the  adventure  with  Fanny.  At  the  relation  of  which, 
the  lady  often  changed  her  countenance;  and  when 
fhe  had  heard  all,  fhe  ordered  Mr.  Adams  into  her 
preience,  to  whom  fhe  behaved  as  the  reader  will 
fee  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  the  lady 
Booby. 

R.  Adams  was  not  far  off;  for  he  was  drink- 
ing her  ladyfhip's  health  below  in  a  cup  of 
her  ale.  He  no  fooncr  came  before  her,  than  fhe 
began  in  the  following  manner  :    c  I   wonder,   Sir, 

*  after  the  many  great  obligations  you  have  had  to 

*  this  family'  (with  all  which  the  reader  hath,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory,  been  minutely  acquainted), 
«  that  you  will  ungratefully  fhow  any  refpect  to  a 
«  fellow  who  hath  been  turned  out  of  it  for  his  mif- 

*  deeds.  Nor  dotli  it,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  become 
1  a  man  of  your  character,  to  run  about  the  country 

*  with  an  idle  fellow  and  wench.     Indeed,  as  for  the 

<  girl,  I  know  no  harm  of  her.    Slipllop  tells  me  fhe 

*  was  formerly  bred  up  in  my  houfe,  and  behaved  as 

<  fhe  ought,  till  fhe  hankered  after  this  fellow,  an4 

*  he  fpoiled  her.     Nay,  (lie  may  frill,  perhaps,  do 

<  very  weli^  if  he  will  let  her  alone.  You  are 
c  therefore  doing  a  monftrous  thing,  in  endeavour- 
«  ing  to  procure  a  match  between  thefe  two  people, 

*  which   will    be   to   the  ruin    of  them   both.' 

«  Madam,'  fays  Adams,  *  if  your  ladyfhip  will  but 

<  hear  me  fpeak,  I  proteft  I  never  heard  any  harm 
«  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews;   if  I  had,   I  fhould  have 

*  corrected  him  for  it;  for  I  never  have,  nor  will 
f  encourage  the  faults  of  thofe  under  my  cure.  As 
'  for  the  young  woman,  I   allure  your  ladyfhip  £ 

<  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  her  as  your  ladyfhip 

*  yourfelf,  or  any  other  can  have.     She  is  the  fweet- 

*  eft-tempered,  honefteft,  worthiefr,  young  creature ; 

*  indeed,  as  to  her  beauty,  I  do  not  commend  her 
f  on  that  account,  though  all  men  allow  fhe  is  the 

8  f  hanfl- 
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c  handfomeft  woman,  gentle  or  fimplej  that  ever 
c  appeared  in  the  parilb.'  ■  You  are  very  imper- 
c  tinent,'  fays  (he,  c  to  talk  fuch  fulfome  fluff  to  me. 
c  It  :s  mighty   becoming  truly  in  a  clergyman  to 

*  trouble  himfelf  about  handfome  women,  and  you 

*  are  a  delicate  judge  of  beauty,  no  doubt.  A  man 
'  who  hath  lived  all  his  life  in  fuch  a  parifh  as  this, 
c  is  a  rare  judge  of  beauty.  Ridiculous  !  Beauty 
'indeed, — a  country-wench  a  beauty. — I  fhall  be 
c  fick  whenever  I  hear  beauty  mentioned  again — 
c  And  fo  this    wench   is   to  flock  the  parifn   with 

*  beauties,  I  hope.  —  But,  Sir,  our  pc  >r  is  numerous 
1  enough  already;  I  will  have  no  more  vagabonds 
'  fettled  here.'  '  Madam,'  fays  Adams,  c  your  lady- 
«  fhip  is  offended  with  me,  I  protefl,  without  any 

*  reafon.  This  couple  were  defirous  to  confummate 
c  long  ago,  and  I  difluaded  them  from  it  ;  nay,  I 

*  may  venture  to  fay,  I  believe  I  was  the  fole  caufe 
'  of  their  delaying  it.'  c  Well,'  fays  Ihe,  f  and  you 
c  did  very  wifely  and  honeftly  too,  notwithstanding 
c  fhe  is  the  greatetl  beauty  in  the  parifh.5 — *  And 

<  now,  Madam,'  continued  he,  *  I  only  perform  my 
c  office  to  Mr.  Jofeph.' — c  Pray,  don't  miller  fucii 
c  fellows  to  me,'  cries  the  lady.  '  He,'  faid  the 
parfon,  '  with  the  content  of  Fanny,  before  my  face 
f  put  in  the  banns.' — c  Yes,'  anfwered  the  ladv,  c  I 
c  fuppofe  the  Out  is  forward  enough  ;  Slipflop  tells 
'  me  how  her  head  runs  upon  fellows;  that  is  one  of 
'  her  beauties,  I  fuppofe.     But  if  they  have  put  in 

*  the  banns,  I  defire  you  svill  publilh  them  no  more 

<  without  my  orders.'  *  Madam,'  cries  Adams, 
c  if  any  one  puts  in  fufricient  caution,  and  afligns  a 
c  proper  reafon  againft  them,  I  am  willing  to  fur- 

*  ceafe.' — f  I  tell  you  a  reafon,'  fays  fhe,  c  he  is  a 
'  vagabond,  and  he  fhall  not  fettle  here,  and  bring 
c  a  neft  of  beggars  into  the  parifh  ;  it  will  make  us 
c  but  little  amends  that  they  will  be  beauties.' 
e  Madam,'  anfwered  Adams,  f  with  the  urmoit  lub- 

*  miflion  to  your  ladyfhip,  I  have  been  informed  by 

'  lawyer 
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*  lawyer  Scout,  that  any  perfon  who  ferves  a  year* 

*  gains  a  fettlcment  in  the  parifh  where  he  ferves.' 

*  Lawyer  Scout,'  replied  the  lady,  *  is  an  impudent 

*  coxcomb;  I  will  have  no  lawyer  Scout  interfere 
'  with  me.     I  repeat  to  you  again,   I  will  have  no 

*  more  incumbrances  brought  on  us  :  So  I  defire 
«  you  will  proceed  no  farther.'  *  Madam,'  returned 
.Adams,  c  I  would  obey  your  ladyfhip  in  every  thing 
c  that  is  lawful  ;  but  furely  the  parties  being  poor^ 
'  is  no  reafon  againlt  their  marrying.     God  forbid 

*  there   fhould    be  any  fuch  law.     The  poor  have 

*  little  fhare  enough  of  this  world  already  ;  it  would 
'  be  barbarous  indeed,  to  deny  them  the  common 
s  privileges,  and   innocent  enjoyments,    which   na-* 

*  ture  indulges  to  the  animal  creation.'  *  Since  you 
i  understand  yourfelf  no  better,'  cries  the  lady,  f  nor 

*  the  refpect  due  fiom  fuch  as  you  to  a  woman  of  my 
s  diflinclion,  than  to  affront  rny  ears  by   fuch  looie 

*  difcourfe,  I  ihall  mention  but  one  fhort  word;  it  is 

*  mv  orders  to  you,  that  you  publifh  thefe  banns  no 
c  more  ;  and  if  you  dare,   I  will  recommend  it  to 

*  vour  mafter,  the  doctor,  to  difcard  you  from  his 

*  fervice.     I  will,    Sir,  notwithstanding  your  pooF 

c  family;   and  then  you  and  the  greateft   beauty  in  „ 
«  the  pariih  may  go  and  beg  together.'     c  Madam,' 
anfvvered  Adams,   c  I  know   nor  what  your  ladyfhip 
£  means  by  the  terms  mafter  and  fervice.     I  am  in 

*  the  fervice  of  a  mailer  who  will  never  difcard  me 
<  for  doing  my  duty  ;  and  if  the  doctor  (for  indeed 
{  I  have  never  been  able  to  pay  for  a  licence)  thinks 

*  proper  to  turn  me  from  my  cure,  God  will  pro- 
e  vide  me,  I  hope,  another.  At  lead,  my  family  j 
c  as  well  as  rnyfelf,  have  hands  ;  and  he  will  pro- 
«  fper,  I  doubt  not,  our  endeavours  to  get  our  bread 

*  honellly  with  them.   Whilft  my  confeience  is  pure* 

*  1  fhall  never  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me.'—* 
«  I  condemn  my  humility,'  laid  the  lady,   e  for  de-^ 

*  meaning  rnyfelf  to  converfe  with  you  fo  long.  I 
«  lhall  take  other  meafures  j  for  I  lee  you  are  a  con- 

'  federate 
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8  federate  with  them.  But  the  fooner  you  leave  me, 
c  the  better  j  and  I  fnali  give  orders  that  my  doors 
8  may  no  longer  be  open  to  you.  I  will  fuflfer  no 
c  parions  who  run  about  the  country  with  beauties, 
8  ro  be  entertained  here.' — f  Madam,'  laid  Adams, 
8  I  fhall  enter  into  no  perfons  doors  againfl  their 
8  will  :  but  I  am  afiu.red,  when  you  have  enquired 
8  farther  into  this  matter,  you  will  applaud,  not 
■'  blame  my  proceeding  ;  and  fo  I  humbly  take  my 
8  leave  :'  which  he  did  with  many  bows,  or  at  leaft 
many  attempts  at  a  bow. 


CHAP.     III. 

What  pajfed  between  the  Lady  and  lawyer  Scout. 

N  the  afternoon  the  lady  fent  for  Mr.  Scout,  whom 
me  attacked  mod  violently  for  intermeddling 
with  her  fervants  ;  which  he  denied^  and  indeed  with 
truth  j  for  he  had  only  afferted  accidentally,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  that  a  year's  fervice  gained  a  iettle- 
ment  j  and  fo  far  he  owned  he  might  have  formerly 
informed  the  parlbn,  and  believed  it  was  law.  *  I 
8  am  reiblved,'  faid  the  lady,  f  to  have  no  difcarded 
8  fervants  of  mine  fettled  here  ;  and  fo,  if  this  be 
*  your  law,  I  fhall  fend  to  another  lawyer.'  Scout 
faid,  c  If  fhe  fent  to  a  hundred  lawyers,  not  one  or  all 
c  of  them  could  alter  the  law.  The  utmoft  that 
8  was  in  the  power  of  a  lawyer,  was  to  prevent  the 
8  law's  taking  effect  j  and  that  he  himfelf  could  do 
8  for  her  ladyfhip  as  well  as  any  other  ;  and  I  be- 
c  lieve,'  fays  he,  8  Madam,  your  ladyfhip  not  being 
8  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  hath  miftaken  a  dif- 
c  ference ;  for  I  aflerted  only,  that  a  man  who  ferv- 
8  ed  a  year  was  fettled.  Now  there  is  a  material 
f  difference  between  being  fettled  in  law  and  fettled 
(  in  fact ;  and  as  I  affirmed  generally  he  was  fettled, 
8  and  law  is  preferable  to  fact,  my  fettlement  muft 

4  be 
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*  be  underftood  in  law,  and  not  in  fact.  And  fup- 
c  pole,  Madam,  we  admit  he  was  fettled  in  law., 
'  what  ufe  will  they  make  of  it,  how  doth  that  re- 

*  late  to  fact  ?  He  is  not  fettled  in  fact ;  and  if  he 
(  be  not  fettled  in  fact,  he  is  not  an  inhabitant; 
'  and  if  he  is  not  an  inhabitant,  he  is  not  of  this 
c  parilh  ;  and  then  undoubtedly  he  ought  not  to  be 
'  published  here  ;  for  Mr.  Adams  hath  told  me  your 
c  ladyfhip's  pleafure,  and  the  reafon,  which  is  a  very 
c  good  one,  to  prevent  burdening  us  with  the  poor; 
c  we  have  too  many  already,  and  I  think  we  ought 
c  to  have  an  act  to  hang  or  tranfport  half  of  them. 
c  If  we  can  prove  in  evidence,  that  he  is  not  fettled 
f  in  fact;  it  is  another  matter.    What  I  faid  to  Mr. 

*  Adams,  was  on  a  fuppofition  that  he  was  fettled  in 
f  fact;  and  indeed,  if  that  was  the  cafe,  I  fhould 
c  doubt.' — £  Don't  tell  me  your  facts  and  your  ifs/ 
faid  the  lady,  c  I  don't  underftand  your  gibberifh  ; 
c  you  take  too  much  upon  you,  and  are  very  im- 
«  pertinent  in  pretending  to  direct  in  this  parilh, 
c  and  you  (hall  be  taught  better,  I  alTure  you,  you 
1  fhall.  But  as  to  the  wench,  I  am  refolved  fhe 
f  mail  not  fettle  here;  I  will  not  fuffer  fuch  beau- 
«  ties  as  thefe  to  produce  children  for  us  to  keep.' — 
f  Beauties  indeed  !  your  ladyfhip  is  pleafed  to  be 
c  merry,' — anfwered  Scout. — £  Mr.  Adams  defcrib- 
«  ed  her  fo  to  me,'  faid  the  lady. — *  Pray  what  fort 
«  of  dowdy  is  ir,  Mr.  Scout  ?' — f  The  uglieft  crea- 
c  ture  almofl  I  ever  beheld,  a  poor  dirty  drab,  your 

<  ladyfhip  never  faw  fuch  a  wretch.' — *  Well,  bur, 

<  dear  Mr.  Scout,  let  her  be  what  (lie  will. — thefe 

*  u<dy  women  will  bring  children,  you  know  ;  fo 
«  that  we  muft  prevent  the  marriage.' — £  True,  Ma- 
«  dam,'  replied  Scout,  {  for  the  fubfequent  marriage 

<  co-operating  with  the  law,  will  carry  law  into  fact, 

<  When  a  man  is  married  lie  is  fettled  in  fact;  and 

<  then  he  is  not  removeabie.  I  will  fee  Mr.  Adams, 
«  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.  His 
«  only  objection  is,  doubtlefs,  that  he  fhall  lofe  his 

«  feej 
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fee;  but  that  being  once  made  eafy,  as  it  fhall  be, 
I  am  confident  no  farther  objection  will  remain. 
No,  no,  it  is  impoffible;  but  your  ladyfhip  can'c 
difcommend  his  unwillingnefs  to  depart  from  his 
fee.  Every  man  ought  to  have  a  proper  value  for 
his  fee.  As  to  the  matter  in  queftion,  if  your  la- 
dyfhip pleafes  to  employ  me  in  it,  I  will  venture 
to  promife  you  fuccefs.  The  laws  of  this  land  are 
not  fo  vulgar,  to  permit  a  mean  fellow  to  contend 
with  one  of  your  ladyfhip's  fortune.  We  have  one 
fure  card,  which  is  to  carry  him  before  juftice 
Frolick,  who,  upon  hearing  your  ladyfhip's  name, 
will  commit  him  without  any  farther  queftions. 
As  for  the  dirty  flut,  we  fhall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  j  for  if  we  get  rid  of  the  fellow,  the  ugly 
jade  will — '  c  Take  what  meafures  you  pleafe,  good 
Mr.  Scout,'  anfwered  the  lady  ;  c  but  I  wifh  you 
could  rid  the  parifh  of  both  3  for  Slipflop  tells  me 
fuch  ftories  of  this  wench,  that  I  abhor  the  thoughts 
of  her  j  and  though  you  fay  fhe  is  fuch  an  ugly 
flut,  yet  you  know,  dear  Mr.  Scout,  thefe  for- 
ward creatures  who  run  after  men,  will  always 
find  fome  as  forward  as  themfelves  ;  fo  that,  to 
prevent  the  increafe  of  beggars,  we  mud  get  rid 
of  her.' — c  Your  ladyfhip  is  very  much  in  the 
right,'  anfwered  Scout;'  '  but  1  am  afraid  the  law 
is  a  little  deficient  in  giving  us  any  fuch  power 
of  prevention  ;  however,  the  juftice  will  ftretch  in 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  oblige  your  ladyfhip.  To 
fay  truth,  it  is  a  great  bleffing  to  the  country  that 
he  is  in  the  commiflion  ;  for  he  hath  taken  feveral 
poor  off  our  hands  that  the  law  would  never  lay 
hold  on.  I  know  fome  juftices  who  make  as  much 
of  committing  a  man  to  Bridewell,  as  his  lord- 
fliip  at  'fize  would  of  hanging  him  j  but  it  would 
do  a  man  good  to  fee  his  worlhip,  our  juftice, 
commit  a  fellow  to  Bridewell ;  he  takes  fo  much 
pleafure  in  it;  and  when  once  we  ha'um  there, 
we  feldom  hear  any  more  o'um.  He's  either 
Vol.  V.  Z  «  flarved 
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c  ftarved  or  eat  up  by  vermin  in  a  month's  time.' 

■ Here  the  arrival  of  a  vifkor  put  an  end  to  the 

converfation,    and  Mr.  Scout,   having   undertaken 
the  caufe,  and  promifed  it  fuccefs,  departed. 

This  Scout  was  one  of  thole  fellows,  who,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  being  bred  to  it, 
take  upon  them,  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  act  as  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  are  called  fo. 
They  are  the  pefts  of  fociety,  and  a  fcandal  to  a 
profcfiion,  to  which,  indeed,  they  do  not  belong  j 
and  which  owes  to  fuch  kind  of  rafcallions  the  ill- 
will  which  weak  oerfons  bear  towards  it.  With 
this  fellow,  to  whom  a  little  before  flie  would  not 
have  condefcended  to  have  fpoken,  did  a  certain 
pafiion  for  Jofeph,  and  the  jealoufy  and  the  difdain 
of  poor  innocent  Fanny,  betray  the  lady  Booby  into 
a  familiar  difcourfe,  in  which  me  inadvertently  con- 
firmed many  hints,  with  which  Slipflop,  whofe  gal- 
lant he  was,  had  pre-acquainted  him  ;  and  whence 
he  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  aiTert  thofe  fevere 
falfehoods  of  little  Fanny,  which  poiTibly  the  reader 
might  not  have  been  well  able  to  account  for,  if 
we  had  not  thought  proper  to  give  him  this  inform- 
ation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV; 

A  Short  chapter,  but  very  full  of  matter  \  particUlarl) 
the  arrival  of  Mr,  Booby  and  his  lady, 

ALL  that  nighr,  and  the  next  day,  the  lady 
Booby  paffed  With  the  utmoft  anxiety;  her 
mind  was  diftracted,  and  her  foul  toffed  up  and 
down  by  many  turbulent  and  oppofite  pafiions.  She 
loved,  hated,  pitied,  fcorned,  admired,  defpifed  the 
fame  perfon  by  fits,  which  changed  in  a  very  (horc 
interval.  On  Tuefday  morning,  which  happened 
to  be  a  holiday}  fhe  went  to  church,  where,  to  her 
furprize,  Mr.  Adams  published  the  banns  again  with 
as  audible  a  voice  as  before.  It  was  lucky  for  her* 
that  as  there  was  no  fermon,  fhe  had  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  returning  home  to  vent  her  rage, 
which  fhe  could  not  have  concealed  from  the  con- 
gregation five  minutes  j  indeed*  it  was  not  then 
very  numerous,  the  affembly  confifting  cf  no  more 
than  Adams,  his  clerk,  his  wife,  the  lady,  and  one 
of  her  fdrvants;  At  her  return  Ihe  met  Slipflop* 
who  accofted  her  in  thefe  words  t — '  O  mearrij  what 
1  doth  your  ladyfhip  think?  To  be  lure,  lawyer  Scout 

*  hath  carried  Jofeph  and  Fanny  both  before  the 
■  juftice.     All  the  parilh  are  in  tears,  and  fay  they 

*  will  certainly  be  hanged  j  for  nobody  knows  what 
«  it  is  for.*— c  I  fuppofe  they  deferve  it,'  fays  the 
lady.  *  Why  doll  thou  mention  fuch  wretches  to 
c  me  V — '  O  dear  Madam  !'  anfwered  Slipllop,  ■  is  it 
'  not  a  pity  fuch  a  gracelefs  young  man  ihould  die  a 
8  virulent  death  ?  I  hope  the  Judge  will  take  com- 

*  menfuration  on  his  youth.  As  for  Fanny,  I  don't 
c  think  it  fignifies  much  what  becomes  of  her  j  and 

*  if  poor  Jofeph  hath  done  any  thing,   I  could  ven- 

*  t\ire  to  fWear  fhe  traduced  him  to   it  j  few  men 
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*  ever  come  to  fragrant  punifhment,  but  by  thofe 
'  natty  creatures,  which  are  a  fcandal  to  our  fex.' 
The  lady  was  no  more  pleafed  at  this  news,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  than  Slipflop  herfelf ;  for 
though  fhe  wifhed  Fanny  far  enough,  fhe  did  not 
defire  the  removal  of  Jofeph,  efpecially  with  her. 
She  was  puzzled  how  to  361,  or  what  to  fay  on  this 
occafion,  when  a  coach  and  fix  drove  into  the  court, 
and  a  fervant  acquainted  her  with  the  arrival  of  her 
nephew  Booby  and  his  lady.  She  ordered  them  to 
be  conducted  into  a  drawing-room,  whither  fhe  pre- 
fcntly. repaired,-  having  compofed  her  countenance 
as  well  as  fhe  could  ;  and  being  a  little  fatisfied  that 
the  wedding  would  by  thefe  means  be  at  leaft  in- 
terrupted, and  that  fhe  mould  have  an  opportunity 
to  execute  any  refolution  fhe  might  take,  for  which 
ihe  herfelf  was  provided  with  an  excellent  inflru- 
ment  in  Scout. 

The  lady  Booby  apprehended  her  fervant  had 
made  a  miitake,  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Booby's 
lady  j  for  fhe  had  never  heard  of  his  marriage  ;  but 
how  great  was  her  lurprize,  when,-  at  her  entering  the 
room,  her  nephew  prefented  his  wife  to  her  1  faying,. 
tt  Madam,  this  is  that  charming  Pamela,  of  whom  I 
g  am  convinced  you  have  heard  lb  much.'  The  lady 
received  her  with  more  civility  than  he  expected; 
indeed  with  the  utmoft  j  for  fhe  was  perfectly  polite, 
nor  had  any  vice  inconfiitent  with  good-breedingo 
They  pafied  fome  little  time  in  ordinary  difcourfe, 
when  a  fervant  came  and  whifpered  Mr.  Booby, 
who  prefently  told  the  ladies  he  mult  defert  them  a 
little  on  fome  bufinefs  of  confequence;  and  as  their 
difcourfe  during  his  abfence,  would  afford  little  im- 
provement or  entertainment  to  the  reader,  we  will 
have  them  for  a  while  to  attend  Mr.  Booby., 
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V. 

Containing  jujlice  bufinefs ;  curious  -precedents  of  depst- 
fit  ions,  and  other  matters  necejjary  to  be  perujed  by  all 
jujlices  of  the  -peace  and  their  clerks. 

TH  E  young  fquire  and  his  lady  were  no  (boner 
alighted  from  their  coach,  than  the  fervants 
began  to  enquire  after  Mr.  Jofeph,  from  whom  they 
fa  id  their  lady  had  not  heard  a  word,  to  her  greac 
iurprize,  fince  he  had  left  lady  Booby's.  Upon  this 
they,  were  inftantly  informed  of  what  had  larely  hap- 
pened, with  which  they  haftily  acquainted  their  ma- 
iler, who  took  an  immediate  refoluiion  to  go  himfelf, 
and  endeavour  to  reftore  his  Pamela  her  brother, 
before  fhe  even  knew  (be  had  loft  him. 

The  juftice  before  whom  the  criminals  were  car- 
ried, and  who  lived  within  a  fhort  mile  of  tire  lady's 
houfe,  was  luckily  Mr.  Booby's  acquaintance,  by  his 
having  an  eftate  in  his  neighbourhood.  Ordering 
therefore  his  horfes  to  his  coach,  he  fee  out  for  the 
judgment-feat,  and  arrived  when  the  juftice  had 
almoft  finifhed  his  bufinefs.  He  was  conducted  into 
a  hall,  where  he  was  acquainted  that  his  worlhip 
would  wait  on  him  in  a  moment  -}  for  he  had  only  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  commit  to  Bridewell  firft, 
As  he  was  now  convinced  he  had  not  a  minute  to 
lofe,  he  infilled  on  the  fervants  introducing  him  di- 
rectly into  the  room  where  the  juftice  was  then  exe- 
cuting his  office,  as  he  called  it.  Being  brought 
thither,  and  the  firft  compliments  being  palled  be- 
tween the  fquire  and  his  worlhip,  the  former  afked 
the  latter,  What  crime  thole  two  young  people  had 
been  guilty  of?  f  No  great  crime,'  aniwered  the 
juftice  ;  c  I  have  only  ordered  them  to  Bridewell  for 
f  a  month.'     «  But  what  is  their  crime?'  repearec} 
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the  fquirc.  c  Larceny,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,' 
faid  Scout.  c  Ay,'  fays  the  juftice,  ca  kind  of  felo- 
5  nious  Jarcenous  thing.  I  believe  I  muft  order 
'  them  a  little  correction  too,  a  little  (tripping  and 
?  whipping.'  (Poor  Fanny,  who  had  hitherto  fup- 
ported  all  with  the  thoughts  of  Jofeph?s  company, 
trembled  at  that  found  j  but,  indeed,  without  rea- 
fon ;  for  none  but  the  devil  himfelf  would  have 
executed  fuch  a  fentence  on  her.)  f  Still,'  faid  the 
fquire,  f  I  am  ignorant  of  the  crime,  the  fact  I 
9  mean.'  f  Why,  there  it  is  in  peaper,'  anfwered 
the  juftice,  ihewing  him  a  depofition,  which,  in  the 
abfence  of  his  clerk,  he  had  writ  himfelf,  of  which 
we  have  with  great  difficulty  procured  an  authentic 
fopy  j  and  here  it  follows  verbatim  fc?  literatim  : 

Tfye  ^epufitiqn  of  James  Scout,  layer,  and  Thomas 
Trotter,  yeoman,  taken  before  me,  one  of  his 
magefty's  JuftafTes,  of  the  piece  for  Zummerfet- 
ihire. 

f  hp  y{  p  S  E,  deponents  faith,  and  firft  Thomas 
f  •*■  Trotter  for  himfelf  faith,  that  on  the  of 
f  this  inftant  October,  being  Sabbath-day,  between  ■ 
5  the  purs  of  i  and  4  in  the  afternoon,,  he  zeed  Jo-* 
f  feph  Andrews  and  Francis  Goodwill  walk  akrofs  a 
'  certain  felde  belunging  to  layer  Scout,  and  out  of 

*  the  path  which  ledes  thru  the  faid  felde,  and  there 
f  he  zede  Jofeph  Andrews  with  a  nife  cut  one  hafel- 
f  twig,  of  the  value,  as  he  believes,  of  3  half-pence, 
f  or  thereabouts;  and  he  faith,  that  the  faid  Francis 
5  Goodwill  was  likewife  walking  on  the  grafs  out  of 
5  the  faid  path  in  the  faid  felde,  and  did  receive  and 
f  karry  in  her  hand  the  faid  twig,  and  fo,  was  com- 
f  farting,  eading  and   abating  to   the  faid  Jofeph 

*  tbereiri.  And  the  faid  James  Scout  for  himfelf 
?  fays,  that  he  verily  believes  the  faid  twig  to  be  his 
f  own  proper  twig,'  &c„ 

f  Jefu  !' 
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r  Jefu  !'  faid  the  fquire,  f  would  yon  commit  two 

*  perfons  to  Bridewell  for  a  twig  ?'  *  Yes,'  faid  the 
lawyer,  f  and    with  great  lenity  too;  for  if  we  had 

*  called  it  a  young  tree,  they  would  have  been  both 

*  hanged.' — c  Harkee,'  (fays  the  juftice,  taking  afide 
the  fquire)    c  I  mould  not  have  been  fo  fevere  on 

*  this  occafion,  but  lady  Booby  defires  to  get  them 

*  out  of  the  parilh  ;  fo  lawyer  Scout   will  give  the 
c  conftable  orders   to  let  them   run  away,  if  they 

*  pleafe  ;  but  it  feems  they  intend  to  marry  toge- 

*  ther,  and  the  lady  hath  no  other  means,  as  they 
'  are  legally  fettled  there,  to  prevent  their  bringing 

*  an   incumbrance   on    her   own   parifh.'     *  Well,* 
faid  the  fquire,  c  I  will  take  care  my  aunt  mail   be 

*  fatisfied  in  this  point ;  and  likewife  I  promife  you, 

*  Jofeph  here  lhall  never  be  any  incumbrance  on 
e  her.     1  fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  therefore,  if,  in- 

*  ftead  of  Bridewell,  you  will  commit  them  to  my 
c  cuftody.' — '  O  1  to  be  fure,  Sir,  if  you  defire  it/ 
anfwered  the  juftice  ;  and  without  more  ado,  Jo- 
feph and  Fanny  were  delivered  over  to  fquire  Boo- 
by, whom  Jofeph  very  well  knew;  but  little  gueffed 
how  nearly  he  was  related  to  him.  The  juftice 
burnt  his  mittimus  :  The  conftable  was  lent  about 
his  bufinefs  :  The  lawyer  made  no  complaint  for 
want  of  juftice;  and  the  prifoners,  with  exulting 
hearts,  gave  a  thouland  thanks  to  his  honour  Mr. 
Booby,  who  did  not  intend  their  obligations  to  him 
fhould  ceafe  here  ;  for,  ordering  his  man  to  produce 
a  cloke-bag,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  brought 
from  lady  Booby's  on  purpofe,  he  defired  the  juftice 
that  he  might  have  Jofeph  with  him  into  a  room  ; 
where,  ordering  a  fervant  to  t^ke  out  a  fuit  of  his 
own  cloches,  with  linen  and  other  necelfaries,  he 
left  Jofeph  to  drefs  himfelf,  who  not  yet  knowing 
the  caufe  of  all  this  civility,  excufed  his  accepting 
fuch  a  favour,  as  long  as  decently  he  could.  Whillt 
Jofeph  was  drerTing,  the  fquire  repaired  to  the  juf- 
tice, whom  he  found  talking  with  Fanny  ;  for  dur- 
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ing  the  examination,  fhe  had  flopped  her  hat  over 
her  eyes,  which  were  alio  bathed  in  tears,  and  had 
by   that  means  concealed  from   his  worfhip,  what 
might  perhaps   have   rendered   the   arrival   of  Mr. 
Booby  unneceffary,  at  leaft  for  herfelf.     The  juftice 
no  looner  faw  her  countenance  cleared  up,  ana  her 
bright  eyes  fhining  through  her  tears,  than  he  fe- 
cretly  curfed   himfelf  for  having  once   thought   of 
Bridewell  for  her.     He  would  willingly  have  fent 
his   own   wife  thither,    to  have   had  Fanny  in   her 
place.     And  conceiving  almolt  at  the  fame  inftant 
defircs  and  fc hemes  to  accomplish  them,  he  employ- 
ed the  minutes,  whilft   the  fquire  was  abfent  with 
Jofeph,  in  alluring  her  how  forry  he  was  for  having 
treated  her  fo  roughly  before  he  knew  her  merit ; 
and  told  her,  that   fince  lady  BoGby  was  unwilling 
that  fhe  fnould  fettle  in  her  parilh,  fhe  was  heartily 
welcome  to  his,  where  he  promiled  her  his  protec- 
tion, adding,   that  he  would   take  Jofeph  and  her 
into  his  own  family,   if  (lie  liked  ;   which  affurance 
he   confirmed  with   a  fqueeze   by   the  hand.      She 
thanked    him  very   kindly,  and  laid,    *  She  would 
c  acquaint  Jofeph   with  the  offer,  which  he  would 
c  certainly  be  glad  to  accept ;  for  that  lady  Booby 
«  was  angry  with  them  both;  though  fhe  did  not - 
«  know  either  had  done   any  thing  to  offend  her  -3 
{  but  imputed  it  to  Madam  Slipllop,  who  had  al- 
«  ways  been  her  enemy.' 

The  fquire  now  returned,  and  prevented  any  far- 
ther continuance  of  this  converfation  ;  and  the  juf- 
tice, out  of  a  pretended  refpect,  to  his  gueft,  but  in 
reality  from  an  apprehenfion  of  a  rival  (for  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  marriage),  ordered  Fanny  into  the 
kitchen,  whither  fhe  gladly  retired  5  nor  did  the 
fquire,  who  declined  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
whole  matter,  oppofe  it. 

It  would  be  unneceffary,  if  I  was  able,  which 
indeed  I  am  not,  to  relate  the  converfation  between 
thefe  two  gentlemen,  which  rolled,  as  I  have  been 

informed, 
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informed,  entirely  to  the  fubjecl:  of  horfe- racing. 
Jofeph  was  foon  dreiTed  in  the  plaineft  drefs  he 
could  find,  which  was  a  blue  coat  and  breeches, 
with  a  gold  edging,  and  a  red  waiftcoat  with  the 
fame;  and  as  this  fuit,  which  was  rather  too  large 
for  the  fquire,  exactly  fitted  him  ;  fo  he  became  it 
fo  well,  and  looked  fo  genteel,  that  no  perfon  would 
have  doubted  its  being  as  well  adapted  to  his  qua- 
lity as  his  fhape;  nor  have  fufpected,  as  one  might, 
when  my  lord ,  or  Sir ,  or  Mr. ap- 
pear in  lace  or  embroidery,  that  the  tailor's  man 
wore  thofe  clothes  home  on  his  back,  which  he 
Ihould  have  carried  under  his  arm. 

The  fquire  now  took  leave  of  the  juftice,  and 
calling  for  Fanny,  made  her  and  Jofeph,  againft 
their  wills,  get  into  the  coach  with  him,  which  he 
then  ordered  to  drive  to  lady  Booby's. — It  had 
moved  a  few  yards  only,  when  the  fquire  afked  Jo- 
feph, if  he  knew  who  that  man  was  croffing  the 
field  ;  for,  added  he,  I  never  law  one  take  fuch 
ftrides  before.  Jofeph  anfwered  eagerly,  ■  O  !  Sir, 
'  it  is  parfon  Adams  !' — c  O  !   la,  indeed  and   fo  it 

*  is,'  faid  Fanny  ;  *  poor  man,  he  is  coming  to  do 
c  what  he  could  for  us.  Well,  he  is  the  worthiefl: 
'  beft-natured  creature.' — f  Ay,'  faid  Jofeph,  c  God 
£  blefs  him  !    for  there  is  not  fuch   another  in   the 

*  univerfe.' — c  The  bed  creature  living  Cure,'  cries 
Fanny.  c  Is  he  ?'  fays  the  fquire,  (  then  I  am  re- 
1  folved  to  have  the  beft  creature  living  in  my 
f  coach  ;'  and  fo  faying,  he  ordered  it  to  ftop,  w h i  1ft 
Jofeph,  at  his  requeft,  hallowed  to  the  parfon,  who, 
well  knowing  his  voice,  made  all  the  hafte  imagin- 
able, and  foon  came  up  with  them.  He  was  de- 
fired  by  the  matter,  who  could  fc.irce  refrain  from 
laughter  at  his  figure,  to  mount  into  the  coach, 
which  he  with  many  thanks  refufed,  laying  he  could 
walk  by  its  fide,  and  he'd  warrant  he'd  keep  up 
with  it;  but  he  was  at  length  over-prevailed  on. 
The  fquire  now  acquainted  Jofeph  with  his  mar- 
riage j 
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riage;  but  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf  that  la- 
bour j  for  his  fervanr,  vvhilft  Jofeph  was  dreffing, 
had  performed  that  office  before.  He  continued  to 
exprefs  the  vaft  happinefs  he  enjoyed  in  his  fifter, 
and  the  value  he  had  for  all  who  belonged  to  her. 
Jofeph  made  many  bows,  and  expreiTed  as  many 
acknowledgments;  and  parfon  Adams,  who  now 
firft  perceived  Jofeph's  new  apparel,  burft  into  tears 
with  joy,  and  fell  to  rubbing  his  hands  and  map- 
ping his  fingers,  as  if  he  had  been  mad. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's,  and 
the  fquire  defiring  them  to  wait  a  moment  in  the 
court,  walked  in  to  his  aunt,  and  calling  her  out 
from  his  wife,  acquainted  her  with  Jofeph's  arrival; 
faying,  «  Madam,  as  I  have  rharried  a  virtuous  and 
'  worthy  woman,  I  am  refolved  to  own  her  relations, 
c  and  fhew  them  all  a  proper  refpecl ;  I  fhall  think 
c  myfelf  therefore  infinitely  obliged  to  all  mine,  who 
'  will  do  the  fame.  It  is  true,  her  brother  hath  been 
'  your  fervant,  but  he  is  now  become  my  brother ; 
'  and  I  have  one  happinefs,  that  neither  his  charac- 
c  ter,   his   behaviour  or  appearance,   give   me  any 

*  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  calling;  him  fo.     In  fhort, 

*  he  is  now  below,  drelTed  like  a  gentleman,  in  which 
'  light  I  intend  he  fhall  hereafter  be  feen  ;   and  you 

*  will  oblige  me  beyond  exprefiion,  if  you  will  ad- 
1  mit  him   to   be  of  our  parry;  for  I  know  it  will 

*  give  great  pleafure  to  my  wife,  though  fhe  will 

*  not  mention  it.' 

This  was  a  ftroke  of  fortune  beyond  the  lady 
Booby's  hopes  or  expectation  ;  fhe  anfwered  him 
eagerly,  «  Nephew,  you  know  how  eafily  I  am  pre- 

*  vailed  on  to  do  any  thing  which  Jofeph  Andrews 
c  defires — Phoo,  I  mean  which  you  delire  me  ;   and 

*  as  he  is  now  your  relation,  I  cannot  refufe  to  en- 
c  tertain  him  as  fuch.'  The  fquire  told  her,  he 
knew  his  obligation  to  her  for  her  compliance  ;  and 
going  three  fteps,  returned  and  told  her — he  had 
one  more  favour,  which  he  believed  f^iie  would  eafily 

t  grant, 
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grant,  as  ihe  had  accorded  him  the  former.  ■  There 

*  is  a  young  woman — '  c  Nephew,'  fays  fhe,  '  don't 
'  let  my  good-nature  make  you  defire,  as  is  too 
1  commonly  the  cafe,  to  impofe  on  me.    Nor  think, 

*  becaufe  I  have  with  lb  much  condefcenfion  agreed 

*  to  fuffer  your  brother-in-law  to  come  to  my  table, 
f  that  I  will  fubmit  to  the  company  of  all  my  own 
f  fervants,  and  all  the  dirty  trollops  in  the  country.' 
<  Madam,'  anfwered  the  fquire,  '  I  believe  you  ne- 
c  ver  favv  this  young  creature.  I  never  beheld  fuch 
?  fweetnefs  and  innocence  joined  with  fuch  beauty, 

*  and  withal  fo  genteel.'  c  Upon  my  foul  I  won't 
f  admit  her,'  replied  the  lady  in  a  pafiion  •,  *  the 
f  whole  world  (han't  prevail  on  me,  I  refcnt  even 

€  the  defire  as  an  affront,  and' The  fquire,  who 

knew  her  inflexibility,  interrupted  her,  by  ailcing 
pardon,  and  promifmg  not  to  mention  it  more. 
He  then  returned  to  Jofeph,  and  fhe  to  Pamela. 
He  took  Jofeph  afide,  and  toid  him,  he  would  carry 
him  to  his  fitter  j  but  could  not  prevail  as  vet  for 
Fanny.  Jofeph  begged  that  he  might  fee  his  filler 
alone,  and  then  be  with  his  Fanny j  but  the  fquire 
knowing  the  pleafure  his  wife  would  have  in  her 
brother's  company,  would  not  admit  it,  telling  Jo- 
feph there  would  be  nothing  in  fo  fhort  an  abfence 
from  Fanny,  whilft  he  was  allured  of  her  fafetyj 
adding,  he  hoped  he  could  not  eafily  quit  a  filler 
whom  he  had  not  feen  fo  long,  and  who  fo  tenderly 

loved  him Jofeph  immediately  complied  ;    for 

indeed  no  brother  could  love  a  filler  more  ;  and 
recommending  Fanny,  who  rejoiced  that  (he  was 
not  to  go  before  lady  Booby,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  A- 
dams,  he  attended  the  fquire  up  (lairs,  whilft  Fanny 
repaired  with  the  parfon  to  his  houfe,  where  i"be 
jhougrjt  herfelf  fecure  of  a  kind  reception. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  which  you  are  defned  to  read  no  more  than  you  like* 

TH  E  meeting  between  Jofeph  and  Pamela  was 
not  without  tears  of  joy  on  both  fides;  and 
their  embraces  were  full  of  tendernefs  and  affeclion, 
They  were  however  regarded  with  much  more  plea- 
fure  by  the  nephew  than  by  the  aunt,. to  whofe  flame 
they  were  fuel  only ;  and  being  aflifted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  drefs,  which  was  indeed  not  wanted  to 
fet  off  the  lively  colours  in  which  nature  had  drawn 
health,  ftrength,  comelinefs,  and  youth.  In  the 
afternoon  Jofeph,  at  their  requeft,  entertained  them 
with  an  account  of  his  adventures  ;  nor  could  lady 
Booby  conceal  her  diffatisfacYion  at  thofe  parts  in 
which  Fanny  was  concerned,  efpecially  when  Mr. 
Booby  launched  forth  into  fuch  rapturous  praifes  of 
her  beauty.  She  faid,  applying  to  her  niece,  that 
fhe  wondered  her  nephew,  who  had  pretended  to 
marry  for  love,  fhould  think  fuch  a  fubject  proper 
to  amufe  his  wife  withj  adding,  that  for  her  part, 
Ihe  mould  be  jealous  of  a  huiband  who  fpoke  fo 
warmly  in  praife  of  another  woman.  Pamela  an- 
fwered,  Indeed  fhe  thought  fhe  had  caufe  j  but  it 
was  an  inftance  of  Mr.  Booby's  aptnefs  to  fee  more 
beauty  in  women  than  they  were  miftrefTes  of.  Ac 
which  words  both  the  women  fixed  their  eyes  on 
two  looking- glaffes ;  and  lady  Booby  replied,  That 
men  were,  in  the  general,  very  ill  judges  of  beauty  j 
and  then,  whilft  both  contemplated  only  their  own 
faces,  they  paid  a  crofs  compliment  to  each  other's 
charms.  When  the  hour  of  reft  approached,  which 
the  lady  of  the  houfe  deferred  as  long  as  decently 
Ihe  could,  (he  informed  Jofeph  (whom  for  the  fu- 
ture we  mail  call  Mr.  Jofeph,  he  having  as  good  a 

•     title 
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title  to  that  appellation  as  many  others,  I  mean  that 
incontefted  one  of  good  clothes)  that  fhe  had  order- 
ed a  bed  to  be  provided  for  him.  He  declined  this 
favour  to  his  utmoft;  for  his  heart  had  long  been 
•with  his  Fanny ;  but  fhe  infilled  on  his  accepting  it, 
alleging  that  the  parifh  had  no  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  fuch  a  perfon  as  he  was  now  to  efteem  him- 
felf.  The  fquire  and  his  lady  both  joining  with  her, 
Mr.  Jofeph  was  at  lad  forced  to  give  over  his  defign 
of  vifiting  Fanny  that  evening,  who,  on  her  fide, 
as  impatiently  expected  him  till  midnight,  when  in 
complacence  to  Mr.  Adams's  family,  who  had  fac 
up  two  hours  out  of  refpect  to  her,  fhe  retired  to 
bed,  but  not  to  deep  j  the  thoughts  of  her  love  kept 
her  waking,  and  his  not  returning  according  to  his 
prornife,  filled  her  with  uneafinefs  j  of  which,  how- 
ever, me  could  not  affign  any  other  caufe  than 
merely  that  of  being  abfent  from  him. 

Mr.  Jofeph  rofe  early  in  the  morrrmg,  and  vifited 
her  in  whom  his-  foul  delighted.  She  no  fooner 
heard  his  voice  in  the  parfon's  parlour,  than  fhe 
leaped  from  her  bed,  and  dreflin-g  hcrfelf  in  a  few 
minutes,  went  down  to  him.  They  pafled  two 
hours  with  inexpreflible  happinefs  together ;  and 
then  having  appointed  Monday,  bv  Mr.  Adams's 
permiffion,  for  their  marriage,  Mr.  Jofeph  returned, 
according  to  his  prornife,  to  breakfaft  at  the  lady 
Booby's,  with  whofe  behaviour,  fjnce  the  evening, 
we  fhall  now  acquaint  the  reader. 

She  was  no  fooner  retired  to  her  chamber,  than 
fhe  afked  Slipflop,  c  What  fhe  thought  of  this  won- 
derful creature  her  nephew  had  married  ?'  c  Madam  I' 
faid  Slipllop,  not  yet  fufficiently  understanding  what 
anfwer  fhe  was  to  make.  '  I  aik  you,'  anfwered  the 
lady,  c  what  you  think  of  the  dowdy,  my  niece,  I 
*  think  I  am  to  call  her?'  Slipflop  wanting  no  fur- 
ther hint,  began  to  pull  her  to  pieces,  and  fo  mi- 
ferably  defaced  her,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
poflable  for  any  one  to  have  known  the  perfon.  The 
f  lady 
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lady  gave  her  all  the  aftiftance  fae  could,  and  ended 

with  faying, f  I  think,  Slipflop,  you  have  done 

«  her  juftice;  but  yet,  bad  as  fhe  is,  lhe  is  an  angel 
«  compared  to  this  Fanny.'  Slipflop  then  fell  on 
Fanny,  whom  (he  hacked  and  hewed  in  the  like 
barbarous  manner,  concluding  with  an  obfervation, 
that  there  was  always  lbmething  in  thofe  low-life 
creatures  which  mult  eternally  extinguish  them  from 
their  betters.  *  Really,'  faid  the  lady,  f  I  think 
there  is  one  exception  to  your  rule ;  1  am  certain 

you  may  guefs  who  I  mean.' '  Not  I,  upon 

my  word,  Madam,'  faid  Slipflop. '  I  mean  a 

youn^  fellow ;  fure  you   are  the  dulleft  wretch,' 

faid  the  lady. <  O,  la  !    I   am   indeed.'—1  Yes 

truly,  Madam,  he  is  an  acceflion,'  anfwered  Slip- 
flop. «  Ay,    is  he  not,  Slipflop  ?'   returned  the 

lady.  c  Is  he  not  fo  genteel,  that  a  prince  might, 
without  a  blufh,  acknowledge  him  for  his  fon» 
His  behaviour  is  fuch,  that  would  not  fhame  the 
belt  education.  He  borrows  from  his  ftation  a 
condefcenfion  in  every  thing  to  his  fuperiors,  yet 
unattended  by  that  mean  fervility,  which  is  called 
o-ood-behaviour  in  fuch  perfons,  Every  thing  he 
doth,  hath  no  mark  of  the  bafe  motive  of  fear, 
but  vifibly  fhews  fome  refpect  and  gratitude,  and 
carries  with  it  the  perfuaiion  of  love. — And  then 
for  his  virtues;  fuch  piety  to  his  parents,  fuch 
tender  affection  to  his  fitter,  fuch  integrity  in  his 
friendship,  fuch  bravery,  fuch  goodnefs ;  that  if 
he  had   been  born  a  gentleman,  his  wife  would 

have  poiTefied  the  mod  invaluable  bleffing.' 

To  be  fure,  Ma'am,1  fays  Slipflop. — c  But  as  he 
is,'  anfwered  the  lady,  f  if  he  had  a  thoufand 
more  good  qualities,  it  muft  render  a  woman  of 
falhion  contemptible,  even  to  be  fufpected  of 
thinking  of  him  ;  yes,  I  fhould  defpife  myfelf  for 
fuch  a  thought.'  c  To  be  fure,  Ma'am,'  faid 
Slipflop.  f  And  why  to  be  fure  ?'  replied  the  lady; 
<  thou  art  always  one's  echo.     Is  he  not  more  wor- 

*  thy 
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e  thy  of  affection  than  a  dirty  country  clown,  though 

*  born  of  a  family  as  old  as  the  flood,  or  an  idle 

*  worthlefs  rake,  or  little  puifny  beau  of  quality  ? 
'  And  yet  thefe  we  mud  condemn  ourfelves  to,  in 
'  order  to  av^id  the  cenfure  of  the  world ;  to  fhun 
1  the  comempt  of  others,  we  muft  ally  ourfelves  to 

*  thofe  we  defpife  -,  we  mult  prefer  birth,  title,  and 
'  fortune,  to  real  merit.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  cuftom, 
\  a  tyranny  we  muft  comply  with ;  for  we  people  of 
'  faftiion  are  the  (laves  of  cuftom.' — «  Marry  come 
'  up  !'  faid  Slipflop,  who  now  well  knew  which 
party  to  take,  '  If  I  was  a  woman  of  your  ladyfhip's 

*  fortune  and  quality,  I  would  be  a  flave  to  nobody.' 

{  Me,'  faid  the  lady,    c  I   am    fpeaking,    if  a 
c  young  woman  of  fafhion,  who  had  feen  nothing  of 

*  the  world,  fhould  happen  to  like  fuch  a  fellow. 
< Me,  indeed  I  I  hope  thou  doft  not  imagine' 

-c  No,  Ma'am,    to   be  fure,'    cries  Slipflop. — 


No  !  what  no  ?'  cried  the  lady.     f  Thou  arc  al- 
ways ready  to  anfwer,  before  thou  haft  heard  one. 
So  far,  I  muft  allow,  he  is  a  charming  fellow. 
Me,  indeed  !  No,  Slipflop,  all  thoughts  of  men 
are  over  with  me. — I  have  loft  a  hufband,  who — 
but   if  I   (hould  reflect,  I  fhould  run  mad.- 
My  future  eafe  muft  depend  upon  forgetful  nefs. 
Slipflop,  let  me  hear  fome  of  thy  nonfenfe,  to  turn 
my  thoughts  another  way.     What  doft  thou  think 
of  Mr.  Andrews  ?'  «  Why,  I  think,'  fays  Slipflop, 
he  is  the  handfomeft,  moft  propereft  man  I  ever 
law  ;  and  if  I  was  a  lady  of  the  greateft  degree,  it 
would  be  well  for  fome  folks.    Your  ladylhip  may 
talk  of  cuftom,  if  you  pleafe;  but  I  am  confidous 
:  there  is  no  more  companion  between  young  Mr. 
;  Andrews,  and  moft  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
come  to  your  ladyfliip's  houfe  in  London  ;   a  par- 
:  eel  of  whipper-fnapper  fparks :    I  would  fooner 
:  marry  our  old  parfon  Adams :  Never  tell  me  what 
1  people  fay,  whilft  I  am  happy  in  the  arms  of  him 
f  I  love.     Some  folks  rail  a^ainlt  other  folks,  be- 

*  caule 
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c  caufe  other  folks  have  what  fome  folks  would  be 
«  glad  of.' — c  And  fo,'  anfwered   the  lady,  f  if  you 

*  was  a  woman  of  condition,  you  would  really  marry 

c  Mr.  Andrews  ?' f  Yes,  1  allure  your  ladyfhip,' 

replied  Slipflop,  (  if  he  would  have  me.' •  Fool, 

*  idiot,'  cries  the  lady,  '  if  he  would  have  a  woman 
«  of  falhion  !  Is  that  a  quedion  ?'  c  No  truly,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  Slipflop,  t  I  believe  it  would  be  none 
'  if  Fanny  was  out  of  the  way  j  and  I  am  confidous, 
c  if  I  was  in  your  ladyfhip' s  place,  and  liked  Mr. 
c  Jofeph  Andrews,  fhe  fhould  not  flay  in  the  parifh 
c  a  moment.  I  am  fure  lawyer  Scout  would  fend 
'  her  a  packing,  if  your  ladyfhip  would  but  fay  the 
«  word.'  This  laft  fpeech  of  Slipflop  raifed  a  tem- 
peit  in  the  mind  of  her  miftrefs.  She  feared  Scout 
had  betrayed  her,  or  rather  that  fhe  had  betrayed 
herfelf.  After  fome  filence,  and  a  double  change 
of  her  complexion ;  firft  to  pale,  and  then  to  red, 
fhe  thus  fpoke  :    'lam   aftonifhed   at   the  liberty 

you  o-ive  your  tongue.  Would  you  infinuate  that 
I  employed  Scout  againft  this  wench,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  fellow  ?'  !  La,  Ma'am,'  laid  Slipflop, 
rio-hted  out  of  her  wits,  *  I  affafllnate  fuch  a  thing  I' 
I  think  you  dare  not,'  anfwered  the  lady,  f  I  be- 
lieve my  conduct  may  defy  malice  itfelf  to  afiert- 
fo  curfed  a  Dander.  If  I  had  ever  difeovered  any 
wantonnefs,  any  lightnefs  in  my  behaviour  :  If  I 
had  followed  the  example  of  fome  whom  thou 
haft,  I  believe,  feen,  in  allowing  myfelf  indecent 
liberties,  even  with  a  hufband  ;  but  the  dear  man, 
who  is  gone,'  (here  fhe  began  to  fob)  c  was  he  alive 
acrain,'  (then  fhe  produced  tears)  c  could  not  up- 
braid me  with  any  one  aft  of  tendernefs  or  paffion. 
No,  Slipflop,  all  the  time  I  cohabited  with  him, 
he  never  obtained  even  a  kifs  from  me,  without 
my  expreffing  reluctance  in  che  granting  it.  I  am 
fure  he  himfelf  never  fufpecled  how  much  I  loved 
him.— Since  his  death,  thou  knoweft,  though  it  is 
almoft  fix  weeks  (ic  wants  but  a  day)  ago,  1  have 

•  not 
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not  admitted  one  vifitor,  till  this  fool  my  nephew 
arrived.    I  have  confined  myfelf  quite  to  one  party 

of  friends. And  canfuch  a  conduct  as  this  fear 

to  be  arraigned  :  To  be  accufed,  not  only  of  a 
paffion  which  I  have  always  defpifed,  but  of  fix- 
ing it  on  fuch  an  object,  a  creature  fo  much  be- 
neath my  notice.' c  Upon  my  word,  Ma'am,9 

fays  Slipftop,  f  I  do  not  understand  your  ladyfhip  j 
nor  know  I  any  thing  of  the  matter.' — c  I  believe, 

indeed,  thou  doft  not  understand  me. Thole 

are  delicacies  which  exift  only  in  fiiperior  minds ; 
thy  coarfe  ideas  cannot  comprehend  them.  Thou 
art  a  low  creature,  of  the  Andrews  breed,  a  reptile 
of  a  lower  order,  a  weed  that  grows  in  the  com- 
mon garden  of  the  creation.' — c  I  allure  your  la- 
dyfhip,' fays  Slipflop,  whofe  pafiions  were  almoit 

of  as  high  an  order  as  her  lady's,  {  I  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Common  Garden  than  other  folks. 
Really,  your  ladyfhip  talks  of  fervants,  as  if  they 
were  not  born  of  the  chrifcian  fpecies.  Servants 
have  fiefh  and  blood  as  well  as  quality  ;  and  Mr. 
Andrews  himfelf  is  a  proof  that  they  have  as  good, 
if  not  better.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  can't  per- 
ceive my  Dears  *  are  coarfer  than  other  people's ; 
and  I  am  lure,  if  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  Dear  of 
mine,  I  fhouid  not  be  afhamed  of  him  in  company 
v/ith  gentlemen  ;  for  whoever  hath  [ten  him  in 
his  new  clothes,  muft  confefs  he  looks  as  much 
like  a  gentleman  as  any  body.  Coarfe,  quotha  ! 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  the  poor  young  fellow  run 
down  neither ;  for  I  will  lay  this,  I  never  heard 
him  fay  an  ill  word  of  any  body  in  his  life.  1  am 
fure  his  coarfenefs  doth  not  lie  in  his  heart,  for  he 
is  the  beft-natured  man  in  the  world  j  and  as  for 
his  fkin,  it  is  no  coarfer  than  other  people's,  I  am 
fure.  His  bofom,  when  a  boy,  was  as  white  is 
driven  fnow  j   and,  where   it   is   not  covered   with 

*  Meaning  perhaps  idcac. 

Vol.  V.  A  a  *  hairs, 
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hairs,  is  fo  dill.     'Ifackins !   if  I  was  Mrs.  An- 
drews, with  a  hundred  a  year,  I  fhould  not  envy 
the   beft   fhe  who  wears   a  head.     A  woman  that 
could  not  be  happy  with  fuch  a  man,  ought  never 
to  be  fo  j  for  if  he  can't  make  a  woman  happy,  I 
never  yet  beheld  the  man  who  could.   I  fay  again, 
I  wifh   I   was  a  great  lady  for  his  fake,  I  believe 
when  I  had  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  he'd  behave 
fo,  that   no   body   mould   deprecate   what   I   had 
done ;  and   I  fancy  few  would  venture  to  tell  him 
he  was  no  gentleman  to  his  face,  nor  to  mine  nei- 
ther.'    At  which  words,  taking  up  the  candles, 
me  afked  her  miftrefs,  who  had  been  fome  time  in 
her  bed,  If  (lie  had  any  farther  commands  ?  who 
mildly  anfwered,  fhe   had   none;    and,  telling  her, 
fhe  was  a  comical  creature,  bid  her  good-night. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Philcfophical  reflexions,  the  like  not  to  be  found  in  any 
light  French  romance.  Mr.  Booby'j  grave  advice 
to  Jofeph,  and  Fanny'j  encounter  with  a  beau, 

ABIT,  my  good  reader,  hath  fo  vail  a  pre- 
valence over  the  human  mind,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  too  ftrange  or  too  ftrong  to  be  af- 
ferted  of  it.  The  ftory  of  the  mifer,  who,  from  long 
accuftoming  to  cheat  others,  came  at  laft  to  cheat 
himfelf,  and,  with  great  delight  and  triumph,  pick- 
ed his  own  pocket  of  a  guinea  to  convey  to  his 
hoard,  is  not  impoflible  or  improbable.  In  like 
manner  it  fares  with  the  practifers  of  deceit,  who-, 
from  having  long  deceived  their  acquaintance,  gain 
at  laft  a  power  of  deceiving  themfelves,  and  acquire 
that  very  opinion  (however  falfe)  of  their  own  abi- 
lities, excellencies  and  virtues,  into  which  they 
have  for  years  perhaps  endeavoured  to  betray  their 
neighbours.   Now,  reader,  to  apply  this  obfervation 

to 
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to  my  prefent  purpofe,  thou  mud  know,  that  as  the 
paffion,  generally  called  love,  exercifes  mod  of  the 
talents  of  the  female  or  fair  world  j  fo  in  this  they 
now  and  then  difcover  a  fmall  inclination  to  deceit; 
for  which  thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  the  beautiful 
creatures,  when  thou  haft  considered,  that  at  the 
age  of  feven,  or  fomething  earlier,  Mifs  is  inftrucV 
ed  by  her  mother,  that  mafter  is  a  very  monftrous 
kind  of  animal,  who  will,  if  (he  fuffers  him  to  come 
too  near  her,  infallibly  eat  her  up,  and  grind  her  to 
pieces.  That,  fo  far  from  killing  or  toying  with 
him  of  her  own  accord,  ihe  mull  not  admit  him  to 
kifs  or  toy  with  her.  And,  laftly,  that  me  muft 
never  have  any  affection  towards  him  -,  for  if  (he 
(hould,  all  her  friends  in  petticoats  would  efteem 
her  a  traitrels,  point  at  her,  and  hunt  her  out  of 
their  fociety.  Thefe  impreffions  being  firft  received, 
are  farther  and  deeper  inculcated  by  their  fchool- 
miftrefTes  and  companions  ;  fo  that,  by  the  age  of 
ten,  they  have  contracted  fuch  a  dread  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  above-named  monfter,  that,  whenever 
they  fee  him,  they  fly  from  him  as  the  innocent  hare 
doth  from  the  greyhound.  Hence,  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  entertain  a  mighty  anti- 
t  pat-hy  to  mafter  j  they  refolve,  and  frequently  pro- 
fefs,  that  they  will  never  have  any  commerce  wich 
him,  and  entertain  fond  hopes  of  paffing  their  lives 
out  of  his  reach,  of  the  pofiibility  of  which  they 
have  fo  vifible  an  example  in  their  good  maiden 
aunt.  But  when  they  arrive  at  this  period,  and  have 
now  palfed  their  fecond  climacteric,  when  their  wif- 
dom,  grown  riper,  begins  to  fee  a  little  farther,  and 
from  almoft  daily  falling  in  mafter's  way,  to  appre- 
hend the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  out  of  it  j  and 
when  they  obferve  him  look  often  at  them,  and  fome- 
times  very  eagerly  and  earneftly  too  (for  the  monfter 
feldom  rakes  any  notice  of  them  till  at  this  age), 
they  then  begin  to  think  of  their  danger  j  and  as 
they  perceive  they  cannot  eafily  avoid  him,  the  wifer 

A  a  2  pare 
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part  bethink,  themfelvcs  of  providing  by  other  nr 
for  their  fecurirv.  They  endeavour  by  all  the  me- 
thods they  can  invent,  to  render  themfelves  fo  ami- 
able in  his  eyes,  that  he  may  have  no  inclination 
to  hurt  them ;  in  which  they  generally  fucceed  fo 
well,  that  his  eyes,  by  frequent  languishing,  loon 
leffen  their  idea  of  his  fiercenefs,  and  fo  far  abate 
their  fears,  that  they  venture  to  parley  with  him  ; 
and  when  they  perceive  him  fo  different  from  what 
he  hath  been  defcribed ;  all  gentlenefs,  foftnefs, 
kindnefs,  tendernefs,  fondnefs,  their  dreadful  appre- 
henfions  vanifh  in  a  moment ;  and  now  (it  being 
ufual  with  the  human  mind  to  fkip  from  one  ex- 
treme to  its  oppofite,  as  eafily,  and  almofl  as  fud- 
denly,  as  a  bird  from  one  bough  to  another)  love 
indantly  fucceeds  to  fear :  But  as  it  happens  to  per- 
fons  who  have  in  their  infancy  been  thoroughly 
frightened  with  certain  no-perfons  called  ghofts, 
that  they  retain  their  dread  of  thofe  beings  after 
they  are  convinced  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  y 
fo  thefe  young  ladies,  though  they  no  longer  appre- 
hend devouring,  cannot  ib  entirely  make  off  all 
that  hath  been  inftilled  into  them  ;  they  (till  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  that  cenfure,  which  was  fo  itrongly 
imprinted  on  their  tender  minds,  to  which  the  de- 
clarations of  abhorrence,  they  every  day  hear  from 
their  companions,  greatly  contribute.  To  avoid 
this  cenfure,  therefore,  is  no\y  their  only  care  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  ftill  pretend  the  fame  averfion  to 
the  monfler:  And  the  more-  they  love  him,  the  more 
ardently  they  counterfeit  the  antipathy,  By  the 
continual  and  conftant  practice  of  which  deceit  on 
others,  they  at  length  impofe  on  themfelves,  and 
realiy  believe  they  hate  what  they  love.  Thus, 
indeed,  it  happened  to  lady  Booby,  who  loved  Jo- 
feph  long  before  fhe  knew  it ;  and  now  loved  him 
much  more  than  fhe  fufpected.  She  had  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  his  filler's  arrival  in  the  quality  of 
her  niece,  and  from  the  inftant  fhe  viewed  him  in 

the 
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the  drefs  and  character  of  a  gentleman,  began  to 
conceive  fecretly  a  defign  which  love  had  concealed 
from  herfelf,  till  a  dream  betrayed  it  to  her. 

She  had  no  fooner  rifen,  than  me  Tent  for  her  ne- 
phew i  when  he  came  to  her,  after  many  compli- 
ments on  his  choice,  fhe  told  him,  c  Fie  might 
'  ceive  in  her  condefcenfion  to  admit  her  own  fer- 
c  vant  to  her  table,  that  fhe  looked  on  the  family  of 
'Andrews  as  his  relations,  and  indeed-  hers ;  that 
c  as  he  had  married  into  fuch  a  family,  it  became 
c  him  to  endeavour  by  all  methods  to  raife  it  as 
(  much  as  r/offible.  At  length  fhe  adviled  him  to 
c  ufe  all  his  art  to  difluade  Jofeph  from  his  intended 
'  match,  which  would  dill  enlarge  their  relation  to 

*  meannefs  and  poverty  j  concluding,  that  by  a  com- 
c  million  in   the  army,  or  fome  other  genteel  em- 

*  ployment,  he  might  loon  put  young  Mr.  Andrews 
'  on  the  foot  of  a  gentleman ;  and  that  being  once 

*  done,  his  accomplishments  might  quickly  gain 
'  him  an  alliance,  which  would  not  be  to  their  dil- 
c  credit.' 

Her  nephew  heartily  embraced  this  propofal ; 
and  finding  Mr.  Jofeph  with  his  wife,  at  his  return 
to  her  chamber,  he  immediately  began  thus  ;  '  My 
c  love  to  my  dear  Pamela,  brother,  will  extend  to 
'  all  her  relations;  nor  fnall  I  ihew  them  leis  refpect 
c  than  if  I  had  married  into  the  family  of  a  duke. 
'  I  hope  I  have  given  you  fome  early  teftimonies  of 

*  this,  and  fhall  continue  to  give  you  daily  more. 
c  You  will  excufe  me  therefore,  brother,  if  my  con- 
c  cern  for  your    intereft   makes  me   mention  what 

y  be,  perhapsi  dHagreeable  to  you  to  hear: 
'  But  I  mult  infift  upon  it,  that  if  you  have  any  va- 
«  lue  for  my  alliance  or  my  friendship,  you  will  decline 

*  any  thoughts  of  engaging  farther  with  a  girl,  who 
'  is,  as  you  are  a  relation  of  mine,  lb  much  beneath 
(  you.  I  know  there  may  be  at  firft  forne  difficulty 
t  in  your  compliance,  but  that  will  daily  dimfnifh  ; 
4  and  you  will  in  the  end  fincerely  thank  me  for  my 
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advice.  I  own,  indeed,  the  girl  is  hand  Tome  ;  but 
beauty  alone  is  a  poor  ingredient,  and  will  make 
but  an  uncomfortable  marriage.'     *  Sir,'   laid  Jo- 

feph,  f  I  allure  you  her  beauty  is  her  lead  perfec- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  know  a  virtue  which  that  young 
creature  is  not  poflTefied  of.'     '  As  to  her  virtues,' 

anfwered  Mr.  Booby,  f  you  can  be  yet  but  a  (lender 
judge  of  them  ;  but  if  fhe  had  never  fo  many,  you 
will  find  her  equal  in  thefe  among  her  fuperiors  in 
birth  and  fortune,  which  now  you  are  to  efteem 
on  a  footing  with  yourfelf ;  at  leaft  I  will  take 
care  they  (ball  mortly  be  fo,  unlefs  you  prevent 
me  by  degrading  yourfelf  with  fuch  a  match,  a 
match  I  have  hardly  patience  to  think  of;  and 
which  would  break  the  hearts  of  your  parents,  who 
now  rejoice  on  the  expectation  of  feeing  you  make 
a  figure  in  the  world.'     c  I  know  not,'  replied  Jo- 

feph,  c  that  my  parents  have  any  power  over  my 
inclinations  j  nor  am  I  obliged  to  facrifice  my 
happinefs  to  their  whim  or  ambition  :  Befides, 
I  fhall  be  very  forry  to  fee,  that  the  unexpected 
advancement  of  my  fifter,  mould  fo  fuddenly  iri- 
fpire  them  with  this  wicked  pride,  and  make  them 
defpife  their  equals.  I  am  reiolved,  on  no  account^ 
to  quit  my  dear  Fanny  ;  no,  though  I  could  raife 
her  as  high  above  her  prefent  ftation  as  you  have 
raifed  my  fifter.'     '  Your  filter,  as  well  as  myfelf,' 

faid  Booby,  f  are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
comparifon  :  But,  Sir,  fhe  is  hot  worthy  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  to  my  Pamela;  nor  hath  fhe 
half  her  merit.  And  befides,  Sir,  as  you  civilly 
throw  my  marriage  with  your  fifter  in  my  teeth, 
I  mutt  teach  you  the  wide  difference  between  us  5 
my  fortune  enabled  me  to  pleafe  myfelf;  and  it 
would  have  been  as  overgrown  a  folly  in  me  to 
have  omitted  it,  as  in  you  to  do  it.'  '  My  fortune 
enables  me  to  pleafe  myfelf  likewife,'  faid  Jofeph  j 
for  all  my  pleafure  is  centered  in  Fanny;  and 
whilit  I  have  health,  I  fhall  be  able  to  fupport  her 

'  with 
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*  with  my  labour  in  that  ftation   to  which  (he  was 

c  born,  and  with  which  fhe  is  content.'     c  Brother/ 

faid  Pamela,  f  Mr.  Booby  advifes  you  as  a  friend; 

c  and,  no  doubt,  my  papa  and  mamma  will  be  of 

c  his  opinion,  and   will  have  great  reafon  to  be  an- 

c  gry   with   you   for  deftroying  what   his   goodnefs 

c  hath  done,  and  throwing  down  our  family  again, 

c  after  he  hath  raifed  it.     It  would  become  you  bet- 

c  ter,  brother,    to  pray  for  the  affiftance  of  grace 

c  againit  fuch  a  paflion,  than  to  indulge  it.' — c  Sure, 

*  filter,  you  are  not  in  "earned: ;  I  am  fure  fhe  is 

c  your  equal,  at  lead.' — f  She  was  my  equal,'    an- 

fwered  Pamela ;  c  but  I  am  no  longer  Pamela  An- 

'  drews,  I  am  now  this  gentleman's  lady,  and,  as 

c  fuch,  am  above  her — I  hope  I  (hall  never  behave 

c  with    an    unbecoming    pride;    but,    at   the    fame 

c  time,  I   (hall  always  endeavour  to  know  myfelf, 

c  and  queftion  not  the  affiftance  of  grace  to  that  pur- 

f  pofe.'     They  were  now  fummoned   to  breakfaft, 

and  thus  ended  their  difcourfe  for  the  pre  fen  t,  very 

little  to  the  fatisfa<5tion  of  any  of  the  parties. 

Fanny  was  now  walking  in  an  avenue  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  houfe,  where  Jofeph  had  promifed 
to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  coming  to  her.  She 
had  not  a  milling  in  the  world,  and  had  fubfifted, 
ever  fmce  her  return,  entirely  on  the  charity  of  par- 
fon  Adams.  A  young  gentleman,  attended  by  ma- 
ny fervants,  came  up  to  her,  and  afked  her,  If  that 
was  not  the  .lady  Booby's  houfe  before  him  ?  This, 
indeed,  he  well  knew;  but  had  framed  the  quefti 
for  no  other  reafon  than  to  make  her  look  up,  and 
difcover  if  her  face  was  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
fhape.  He  no  fooner  faw  it,  than  he  was  (truck 
with  amazement.  He  (topped  his  horfe,  and  fwore 
fhe  was  the  mod:  beautiful  creature  he  ever  beheld. 
Then  inftantly  alighting,  and  delivering  his  horfe 
to  his  fervanr,  he  rapt  out  half  a  dozen  oaths,  that 
he  would  kil's  her;  to  which  die  at  firlt  fubmitted, 
begging  he  would  not  be  rude;  but  he  was  not 
A  a  4  fatisfied 
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fatisfied  with  the  civility  of  a  falute,  nor  even  with 
the  rudeft  attack  he  could  make  on  her  lips,  but 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  kit's  her 
breads,  which,  with  all  her  (trength,  fhe  refilled, 
and,  as  our  fpark  was  not  of  the  Herculean  race, 
with  fome  difficulty  prevented.  The  young  gentle- 
man, being  Too n  out  of  breath  in  the  ftruggle,  quit- 
ted her,  and  remounting  his  horfe,  called  one  of  his 
Servants  to  him,  whom  he  ordered  to  flay  behind 
with  her,  and  make  her  any  offers  whatever,  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  return  home  with  him  in  the  evening; 
and  to  aflure  her,  he  would  take  her  into  keeping. 
He  then  rode  on  with  his  other  fervants,  and  arrived 
at  the  lady's  houfe,  to  whom  he  was  a  diftant  rela- 
tion, and  was  come  to  pay  a  vifit. 

The  trufty  fellow,  who  was  employed  in  an  office 
he  had  been  long  accuflomed  to,  clifcharged  his  part 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  dexterity  imaginable ;  but 
to  no  purpofe.  She  was  entirely  deaf  to  his  offers, 
and  rejected  them  with  the  utmofl  difdain.  At 
laft  the  pimp,'* who  had  perhaps  more  warm  blood 
about  him  than  his  matter,  began  to  folicit  for 
himfelf ;  he  told  her,  though  he  was  a  fervant,  he 
was  a  man  of  fome  fortune,  which  he  would  make 

her  miflrefs  of and  this  without  any  infult  to 

her  virtue,  for  that  he  would  marry  her.  She  an- 
fwered,  If  his  mailer  himfelf,  or  the  greateft  lord 
in  the  land,  would  marry  her,  fhe  would  refufe  him. 
At  lad,  being  weary  with  perfuafions,  and  on  fire 
with  charms,  which  would' have  almoft  kindled  a 
flame  in  the  boibm  of  an  ancient  philofopher,  or 
modern  divine,  he  faftened  his  horfe  to  the  ground, 
and  attacked  her  with  much  more  force  than  the 
gentleman  had  exerted.  Poor  Fanny  would  not 
have  been  able  to  refill  his  rudenefs  a  fhort  time, 
but  the  deity,  who  prefides  over  chaile  love,  fent 
her  Jofeph  to  her  alTiltance.  He  no  fooner  came 
within  fight,  and  perceived  her  itruggling  with  a 
man,  than  like  a  cannon  ball,  or  like  lightning,  or 

any 
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any  thing  that  is  fwifter,  if  any  thing  be  he  ran  to- 
wards her,  and  coming  up  juil  as  the  ravifher  had 
torn  her  handkerchief  from  her  bread,  before  his 
lips  had  touched  that  fear,  of  innocence  and  blifs,  he 
dealt  him  fo  lufty  a  blow  in  that  part  of  his  neck, 
which  a  rope  would  have  become  with  the  utmbft 
propriety,  that  the  fellow  daggered  backwards,  and 
perceiving  he  had  to  do  with  fomething  rougher 
than  the  little,  tender,  trembling  hand  of  Fanny, 
he  quitted  her,  and,  turning  about,  faw  his  rival, 
with  fire  flaming  from  his  eyes,  again  n  ady  to  affail 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  before  he  could  well  defend  him- 
ielf,  or  return  the  firit  blow,  he  received  a  fecond, 
which,  had  it  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  flomach  to 
which  it  was  directed,  would  have  been  probably 
the  lad  he  would  have  had  any  occafion  for  j  but  the 
ravifher  lifting  up  his  hand,  drove  the  blow  upwards 
to  his  mouth,  whence  ic  diflbdged  three  of  his  reeth ; 
and  now  not  conceiving  any  extraoi  affection 

for  the  beauty  of  Joieph's  perfon,  nor  being  ex- 
tremely pleafed  with  this  method  of  falutation,  he 
collected  all  his  force,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Jofcph's 
bread,  which  he  artfully  parry'd  with  one  fid,  fo 
that  it  lod  its  force  entirely  in  air;  and  flepping 
one  foot  backward,  he  darted  his  fid  io  tierce 
his  enemy,  that  had  he  not  caught  it  in  his  hand 
(for  he  was  a  boxer  of  no  inferior  fame)  it  mull  have 
tumbled  him  on  the  ground.  And  now  the  ravifher 
meditated  another  blow,  which  he  aimed  ar  that 
part  of  the  bread  where  the  heart  is  lodged  ;  Jofeph 
did  not  catch  it  as  before,  yet  fo  prevented  its  aim, 
that  it  fell  directly  on  his  nofe,  but  with  abated 
force.  Jofeph  then  moving  both  fift  and  foot  for- 
wards at  the  fame  time,  threw  his  bead  fo  dexte- 
roudy  into  the  ftomach  of  the  ravifher,  that  he  fell 
a  lifelefs  lump  on  the  field,  where  he  lay  many  mi- 
nutes breathlefs  and  motion lefs. 

When  Fanny  faw  her  Jofeph  receive  a  blow  in  his 
face,  and  blood  running  in  a  ftrcam  from  him,  fhe 
<s  b< 
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began  to  tear  her  hair,  and  invoke  all  human  and 
divine  power  to  his  affiftance.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  under  this  affliction,  before  Jofeph,  hav- 
ing conquered  his  enemy,  ran  to  her,  and  allured 
her  he  was  not  hurt;  fhe  then  inflantly  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  made  Jofeph 
the  means  of  her  refcue,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
ferved  him  from  being  injured  in  attempting  it. 
She  offered  with  her  hankerchief  to  wipe  his  blood 
from  his  face  j  but  he  feeing  his  rival  attempting 
to  recover  his  legs,  turned  to  him,  and  afked  him, 
If  he  had  enough  ?  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  he 
had ;  for  he  believed  he  had  fought  with  the  devil, 
inftead  of  a  man;  and  loofening  his  horfe,  faid,  he 
fliould  not  have  attempted  the  wench,  if  he  had 
known  fhe  had  been  fo  well  provided  for. 

Fanny  now  begged  Jofeph  to  return  with  her  to 
parfon  Adams,"  and  to  promife  that  he  would  leave 
her  no  more.  Thefe  were  propofuions  fo  agreeable 
to  Jofeph,  that,  had  he  heard  them,  he  would  have 
given  an  immediate  affent;  but  indeed  his  eyes 
were  now  his  only  fenfe  j  for  you  may  remember, 
reader,  that  the  ravifher  had  tore  the  handkerchief 
from  Fanny's  neck,  by  which  he  had  difcovered 
fuch  a  fight,  that  Jofeph  had  declared  all  the  fla- 
tues  he  ever  beheld,  were  fo  much  inferior  to  it  in 
beauty,  that  it  was  more  capable  of  converting  a 
man  into  a  ftatue,  than  of  being  imitated  by  the 
greateft  mailer  of  that  art.  This  modeft  creature, 
•whom  no  warmth  in  fummer  could  ever  induce  to 
expofe  her  charms  to  the  wanton  fun,  a  modefty  to 
which  perhaps  they  owed  their  inconceivable  white- 
nefs,  had  flood  many  minutes  bare-necked  in  the 
prefence  of  Jofeph,  before  her  apprehenfion  of  his 
danger,  and  the  horror  of  feeing  his  blood,  would 
fuffer  her  once  to  reflect  on  what  concerned  herfelf ; 
till  at  lad,  when  the  caufe  of  her  concern  had  va- 
nifhed,  an  admiration  at  his  filence,  together  with 
obfervinj;  the  fixed  pofition  of  his  eyes,  produced 

an 
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an  idea  in  the  lovely  maid,  which  brought  more 
blood  into  her  face  than  had  flowed  from  Jofeph's 
noftrils.  The  fnowy  hue  of  her  bofom  was  likewife 
changed  to  vermilion,  at  the  in  ft  ant  when  ine 
clapped  her  handkerchief  round  her  neck.  Jofeph 
faw  the  uneafinefs  fhe  fuffered,  and  immediately 
removed  his  eyes  from  an  object,  in  furveying  which, 
he  had  felt  the  greateit  delight  which  the  organs  of 
fight  were  capable  of  conveying  to  his  foul.  So 
great  was  his  fear  of  offending  her,  and  fo  truly  did 
his  paffion  for  her  deferve  the  noble  name  of  Jove. 

Fanny,  being  recovered  from  her  confufion, 
which  was  almoit  equalled  by  what  Jofeph  had  felt 
from  obferving  it,  again  mentioned  her  requeft; 
this  was  inftantly  and  gladly  complied  with,  anu  to- 
gether they  croffed  two  or  three  fields,  which  brought 
them  to  the  habitation  of  Mr,  Adams. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

A  difcourfe  which  happened  between  Mr.  Adams,  Mrs. 
Adams,  Jofeph  and  Fanny  ;  with  fome  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Adams,  which  will  be  called  by  feme  few  readers 
very  low,  abfurd,  and  unnatural. 

THE  parfon  and  his  wife  had  jufl:  ended  a-long 
difpute  when  the  lovers  came  to  the  door. 
Indeed,  this  young  couple  had  been  the  fubjeel  of 
the  difpute  j  for  Mrs.  Adams  was  one  of  thoie  pro  - 
dent  people,  who  never  do  any  thing  to  injure  their 
families,  or  perhaps  one  of  thole  good  mothers,  who 
would  even  ftretch  their  confcicncc  to  ferve  their 
children.  She  had  long  entertained  hones  of  feeing 
her  eldeft  daughter  fucceed  Mrs.  SJipflop,  and  of 
making  her  lecond  fon  an  excifeman  by  lady  Booby's 
intereit.  Thefe  were  expectations  (he  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  quitting,  and  was  therefore 
very  uneafy  to  fee  her  huiband  io  relolute  to  o^p  >fc 

the 
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the  lady's  intention  in  Fanny's  affair.  She  told  him, 
'  It  behoved  every  man  to  take  the  firft  care  of  his 

*  family  ;  that  he  had  a  wife  and  fix  children,  the 
'  maintaining  and  providing  for  v/horr.,   would   be 

*  bufinefs  enough  for  him,  without  intermeddling 
'  in  other  folks  affairs;  that  he  had  always  preach- 
c  ed  up  fubmiffion  to  fuperiors,  and  would  do  ill  to 
e  give  an  example  of  the  contrary  behaviour  in  his 
'  own  conduct ;  that  if  lady  Booby  did  wrong,  fhe 
c  muft  anfwer  for  it  herfelf,  and  the  fin  would  not 

*  lie  at  their  door  j  that  Fanny  had  been  aJervafit, 

*  and  bred  up  in  the  lady's  own  family,  an  : 

c  quently  fhe  muft  have  known  more  of  her 
c  they  did,  and  it  was  very  improbable,  if  fhe  i 
c  behaved  herfelf  well,  that  the  lady  would  have 
'  been  fo  bitterly  her  enemy  j  that  perhaps  he  was 
e  too  much  inclined  to  think  well  of  her,  becaufe 
'  fhe  was  handfome,  but  handfome  women  were  of- 

*  ten  no  better  than  they  Ihould  be  ;  that   G 

*  made  ug'y  women  as  well  as  handfome  ones,  and 
«  that  if  a  woman  had  virtue,  it  fignified  nothing 
«  whether  fhe  had  beauty  or  no,'  For  all  which 
reafons  fhe  concluded  he  Ihould  oblige  the  lady, 
and  flop  the  future  publication  of  the  banns.  But 
ali  thefe  excellent  arguments  had  no  effect  on  the 
parfon,  who  perfifted  in  doing  his  duty  without  re- 
garding the  confequence  it  might  have  on  his 
worldly  intereflj  he  endeavoured. to  anfwer  her  as 
well  as  he  could,  to  which  fhe  had  juft  finiihed  her 
reply  (for  fhe  had  always  the  laft  word  every  where 
but  at  church),  when  Jofeph  and  Fanny  entered 
their  kitchen,  where  the  parfon  and  his  wife  then 
fat  at  breakfaft  over  fome  bacon  and  cabbage. 
There  was  a  coldnefs  in  the  civility  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
which  perfons  of  accurate  fpeculation  might  have 
obferved,  but  efcaped  her  prefent  guefts  j  indeed, 
it  was  a  good  deal  covered  by  the  heartinefs  of  A- 
dams,  who  no  fooner  heard  that  Fanny  had  neither 
eat  nor  drank  that  morning,  than  he  prelented  her 

a  bone 
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a  bone  of  bacon  he  had  juft  been  gnawing,  being 
the  only  remains  of  his  provifion,  and  then  ran  nim- 
bly to  the  tap,  and  produced  a  mug  of  fmall  beer, 
which  he  called  ale;  hov/ever,  it  was  the  bed  in  his 
houfe.  Jofeph  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  parfon:, 
told  him  the  difcourfe  which  had  paffed  between 
fquire  Booby,  his  filter,  and  himfelf,  concerning 
Fanny  :  He  then  acquainted  him  with  the  dangers 
whence  he  had  refcued  her,  and  communicated  lb  me 
apprehenfions  on  her  account.  He  concluded, 
That  he  mould  never  have  an  eafy  moment  till 
Fanny  was  abfolutely  his,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  fuffered  to  fetch  a  licence,  faying,  he  could  eafily 
borrow  the  money.  The  parfon  anfwered,  That  he 
had  already  given  his  fentiments  concerning  a  li- 
cence, and  that  a  very  few  days  would  make  it  un- 
neceffary.  '  Jofeph,'  fays  he,  <  I  wifii  this  hafte  doth 
c  not  arife  rather  from  your  impatience  than  your 

*  fear;  but  as  it  certainly  fprings  from  one  of  thefe 
c  caufes,  I   will  examine  both.     Of  each   of  thefe 

*  therefore  in  their  turn  ;  and,  firft,  for  the  fit  ft  of 
c  thefe,  namely,  impatience.  Now,  child,  I  mud 
'  inform  you,  that  if,  in  your  propofed  marriage 
«  with  this  young  woman,  you  have  no  intention 
1  but  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  you  are 
c  guilty  of  a   very  heinous  fin.     Marriage  was  or- 

*  dained  for  nobler  purpofes,  as  you  will  learn  when 
'  you  hear  the  fervice  provided  on  that  occaGon 
'  read  to  you.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  you  are  a  good 
«  lad,  I  fhail  give  you  a  fermon  gratis,  wherein   I 

*  mall  dcmonflrate  how  little  regard  ought  to  be 
f  had  to  the  flem  on  fuch  occafions.  The  text  will 
«  be,  child,  Matthew  the  5th,   and  part  of  the  28th 

*  verfe,  fVhofoever  looketh  on  a  woman3  jo  as  to  lujt 
'  after  her.  The  latter  part  I  (hall  omit,  as  foreign 
1  to  my  purpofe.  Indeed,  all  fuch  brutal  lulls  and 
«  affections  are  to  be  greatly  fubdued,  if  not  totally 
'  eradicated,  before  the  velfel  can  be  faid  to  be  con- 
c  fecrated  to  honour.     To  marry  with  a  view  of 

'  gratifying 
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gratifying  thofe  inclinations,  is  a  prostitution  of* 
that  holy  ceremony,  and  mult  entail  a  curfe  on  all 
who  lo  lightly  undertake  it.  If,  therefore,  this 
haSte  ariies  from  impatience,  you  are  to  correct, 
and  not  give  way  to  it.  Now,  as  to  the  fecond 
head  which  I  propofed  to  fpeak  to,  namely,  fear  : 
It  argues  a  diffidence  highly  criminal  of  that  pow- 
er, in  which  alone  we  mould  put  our  truft,  feeing 
we  may  oe  well  a  flu  reel  that  he  is  able,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  defigns  of  our  enemies,  but  even  to 
turn  their  hearts.  Inftead  of  taking,  therefore,  any 
unjustifiable  or  defperate  means  to  rid  ourfelves  of 
fear,  we  fhould  relbrt  to  prayer  only  on  thefe  oc- 
casions ;  and  we  may  be  then  certain  of  obtaining 
what  is  belt  for  us.  When  any  accident  threatens 
us,  we  are  not  to  defpair,  nor,  when  it  overtakes 
us,  to  grieve ;  we  muft  Submit  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  and  fet  our  affections  lb  much 
on  nothing  here,  that  we  cannot  quit  it  without 
reluctance.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  can  know 
but  little  of  this  world  j  I  am  older,  and  have  feen 
a  great  deal.  All  paflions  are  criminal  in  their 
excefs  ;  and  even  love  itfelf,  if  it  is  not  fubfervient 
to  our  duty,  may  render  us  blind  to  it.  Had 
Abraham  fo  loved  his  ion  Ifaac,  as  to  refufe  the 
Sacrifice  required,  is  there  any  of  us  who  would 
not  condemn  him  ?  Jofeph,  I  know  your  many 
good  qualities,  and  value  you  for  them ;  but  as  I 
am  to  render  an  account  of  your  foul,  which  is 
committed  to  my  cure,  I  .cannot  fee  any  fault 
without  reminding  you  of  it.  You  are  too  much 
inclined  to  paSfion,  child,  and  have  fet  your  affec- 
tions fo  absolutely  on  this  young  woman,  that  if 

G required  her  at  your  hands,    I  fear  yoia 

would  reluctantly  part  with  her.  Now,  believe 
me,  no  chriftian  ought  fo  to  fet  his  heart  on  any 
perfon  or  thing  in  this  world  j  but  that  whenever 
it  fhall  be  required,  or  taken  from  him  in  any 
manner  by  divine  Providence,  he  may  be  able, 

*  peaceably^ 
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*  peaceably,  quietly,  and  contentedly  to  refign  it.* 
At  which  words  one  came  haftily  in,  and  acquaint- 
ed Mr.  Adams,  that  his  youngeft  fon  was  drowned. 
He  itood  fiient  a  moment,  and  foon  began  to  ftamp 
about  the  room,  and  deplore  his  lofs  with  the  bit- 
terefl:  agony.  Jofeph,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
concern  likewife,  recovered  himfelf  fufficiently  to 
endeavour  to  comfort  the  parfon  j  in  which  attempt 
he  ufed  many  arguments,  that  he  had  at  feveral 
times  remembered,  out  of  his  own  difcourfes,  both 
in  private  and  public  (for  he  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  paffions,  and  preached  nothing  more  than  the 
conqueft  of  them  by  reafon  and  grace),  but  he  was 
not  at  leifure  now  to  hearken  to  his  advice.   t  Child, 

*  child,'  faid  he,  '  do  not  go  about  impoffibilities. 
c  Had   it   been  any  other  of  my  children,  I  could 

*  have  borne  it  with  patience  j  but  my  little  prattler, 
c  the  darling  and  comfort  of  my  old  age, — the  little 

*  wretch,  to  be  fnatched  out  of  life  juit  at  his  en- 
'  trance  into  it  j  the  fweeteft,  beft- tempered  boy, 
c  who  never  did  a  thing  to  offend  me.  It  was  but 
c  this  morning  I  gave  him  his ' nrfb  leftbn  in  §H£ 
c  Genus.  This  was  the  very  book  he  learnt;  poor 
'  child  !  it  is  of  no  further  vfc  to  thee  now.  He 
c  would  have  made  the  beft  icholar,  and  have  been 
(  an  ornament  to  the  church  ; — luch  parts,  and  fuch 
c  goodnefs,  never  met  in  one  fo  young.'  *  And  the 
c  handfomeft  lad  too,'  fays  Mrs.  Adams,  recovering 
from  a  fwoon  in  Fanny's  arms. — c  My  poor  JVckv, 
s  fhali  I  never  fee  thee  more  ?'  cries  the  parfon. — 
«  Yes,  furely,'  fays  Jofeph,  c  and  in  a  better  j 

c  you  will  meet  again,  never  to  part  more.' — I  be- 
lieve the  parfon  did  not  hear  thele  words,  for  he 
paid  little  regard  to  them,  but  went  on  lamenting, 
whilft  the  tears  trickled  down  into  his  bofom.  At 
laft  he  cried  out,  c  Where  is  my  little  darling  ?'  and 
was  fallying  out,  when,  to  his  great  furprize  and 
joy,  in  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  fympathize,  he 
met  his  fon  in  a  wet  condition  indeed,  but  alive, 
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and  running  towards  him.  The  perfon  who  brought 
the  news  of  his  misfortune,  had  been  a  little  too 
eager,  as  people  fometimes  are,  from,  I  believe,  no 
very  good  principle,  to  relate  ill  news;  and  feeing 
him  fall  into  the  river,  inftead  of  running  to  his 
afTiltance,  directly  ran  to  acquaint  his  father  of  a 
fate,  which  he  had  concluded  to  be  inevitable,  but 
wnen.ee  the  child  was  relieved  by  the  fame  poor  ped- 
lar, who  had  relieved  his  father  before  from  a  lefs 
diftrefs.  The  parlbn's  joy  was  now  as  extravagant 
as  his  grief  had  been  before  j  he  killed  and  embrac- 
ed-his  fon  a  thou  land  times,  and  danced  about  the 
room  like  one  frantic ;  but  as  foon  as  he  difcovered 
the  face  of  his  old  friend  the  pedlar,  and  heard  the 
freih  obligation  he  had  to  him,  what  were  his  fen- 
fations  ?  not  thofe  which  two  courtiers  feel  in  one 
another's  embraces  ;  not  thofe  with  which  a  great 
man  receives  the  vile,  treacherous  engines  of  his 
wicked  purpofes  j  not  thofe  with  which  a  worthlefs 
younger  brother  wiihes  his  elder  joy  of  a  Ion,  or  a 
man  congratulates  his  rival  on  his  obtaining  a  mi- 
ftrefs,  a  place,  or  an  honour. — No,  reader,  he  felt 
the  ebullition,  the  overflowings  of  a  full,  honeft, 
open  heart,  towards  the  perfon  who  had  conferred  a 
real  obligation,  and  of  which,  if  thou  canft  not  con- 
ceive an  idea  within,  I  will  not  vainly  endeavour  to 
affift  thee. 

When  thefe  tumults  were  oyer,  the  parfon  tak- 
ing jofeph  afide,  proceeded  thus  c  No,  Jofeph, 
c  do  not  give  too  much  way  to  thy  paifions,  if  thou 
c  do  ft  expect  happinefs.' — The  patience  of  Jofeph, 
nor  perhaps  of  Job,  could  bear  no  longer  j  he  in- 
terrupted the  parfon,  faying,  £  It  was  ealier  to  give 
*  advice  than  take  it ;  nor  did  he  perceive  he  could 
s  fo  entirely  conquer  himfelf,  when  he  apprehended 
c  he  had  loft  hi^  ion,  or  when  he  found  him  recover- 
c  ed.' — c  Boy,'  replied  Adams,  railing  his  voice,  c  it 
«  doth  not  become  green  heads  to  advife  grey  hairs. 
e  — Thou  art  ignorant  of  the  tendernefs  of  fatherly 

'  affection ; 
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*  affection  ;  when   thou   art  a  father,  thou  wilt  be 

*  capable  then  only  of  knowing  what  a  father  can 
K  feel.  No  man  is  obliged  to  impoffibilities  ;  and 
c  the  lofs  of  a  child  is  one  of  thofe  great  trials,  where 

*  our  grief  may  be  allowed  to  become  immoderate.' 
c  Well,  Sir/  cries  Jofeph,  e  and  if  I  love  a  miilrefa 
f  as  well  as  you  your  child,  furely  her  lofs  would 
'  grieve  me  equally.'  c  Yes,  but  fuch  love  is  fool- 
*.  ifhnefs,  and  wrong  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
f  quered,'  anfwered  Adams;  f  it  favours  too  much 

*  of  the  flefh.'  c  Sure,  Sir,'  fays  Jofeph,  '  it  is  not  fin- 

*  ful  to  love  my  wife,  no  not  even  to  doat  on  her  to 

*  diftraction  !'  ^Indeed  but  it  is,'  fays  Adams. e  Every 
(  man  ought  to  love  his  wife,  no  doubt;  we  are 
c  commanded  fo  to  do  5  but  we  ought  to  love  her 
'  with  moderation  and  difcretion.' — '  I  am  afraid  I 

*  fhall  be  guilty  of  fome  fin,  in  fpite  of  all  my  en- 
€  deavours/  fays  Jofeph  ;    c  for  I  fhall  love  without 

c  any  moderation,  I  am  fure.' e  You  talk  fool- 

c  ifhly  and  childifhly,'  cries  Adams.  c  Indeed,* 
fays  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had  liftened  to  the  latter  part 
of  their  converfation,  cyou  talk  more  foolifhly  your* 

*  felf.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  never  preach  any 
c  fuch  doctrine,  as  that  hufbands  can  love  their 
c  wives  too  well.  If  I  knew  you  had  fuch  a  fermon 
'  in  the  houfe,  I  am  fure  I  would  burn  it;  and  I 
c  declare,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  you  had  lov- 
e  ed  me  as  well  as  you  could,  I  can  anfwer  for  my- 

*  felf,  I  mould  have  hated  and  defpifed  you.  Marry 
'  come  up  !  Fine  doctrine,  indeed  !  A  wife  hath  a 
e  right  to  infill  on  her  hufband's  loving  her  as  much 
f  as  ever  he  Can  ;  and  he  is  a  finful  villain  who  doth 
'  not.     Doth  he  not  promife  to  love  her,  and  to 

*  comfort  her,  and  to  cherifo  her,  and  all  that  ? 
'  I  am  fure  I  remember  it  all,  as  well  as  if  I  had  re- 
f  peated  it  over  but  yelterday,  and  lhall  never  forget 

*  it.  Bcfides,  I  am  certain  you  do  not  preach  as 
'  you  praftife  ;  for  you  have  been  a  loving  and  a 
c  cherifhing  hufband  to  me,   that's  the  truth  on't ; 

Vol.  V.  Bb  <  and 
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'  and  why  you  fhould  endeavour  to  put  fuch  wicked 
'  nonfenfe  into  this  young  man's  head,  I  cannot  de- 
'  vile.  Don't  hearken  to  him,  Mr.  Jofeph  ;  be  as 
*  good  a  hufband  as  you  are  able,  and  love  your 
'  wife  with  all  your  body  and  foul  too.'  Here  a 
violent  rap  at  the  door  put  an  end  to  their  difcourfe, 
and  produced  a  fcene  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     IX. 

A  vifit  iohich  the  good  Lady  Booby  and  her  polite  friend 
•  paid  to  the  Par/on, 

TH  E  lady  Booby  had  no  fooner  had  an  account 
from  the  gentleman,  of  his  meeting  a  wonder- 
ful beauty  near  her  houfe,  and  perceived  the  raptures 
with  which  he  fpoke  of  her,  than  immediately  con- 
cluding it  muft  be  Fanny,  ihe  began  to  meditate  a 
defign  of  bringing  them  better  acquainted  ;  and  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  fine  clothes,  prefents,  and 
promifes  of  this  youth,  would  prevail  on  her  to  aban- 
don Jofeph  :  She  therefore  propofed  to  her  company 
a  walk  in  the  fields  before  dinner,  when  (he  led- 
them  towards  Mr.  Adams's'  houfe;  and,  as  fhe  ap- 
proached it,  told  them,  if  they  pleafed,  fhe  would 
divert  them  with  one  of  the  molt  ridiculous  fights 
they  had  ever  feen,  which  was  an  old  fooliih  parfon, 
who,  fhe  faid  laughing,  kept  a  v/ife  and  fix  brats  on 
a  falary  of  about  twenty  pounds  a  year;  adding, 
that  there  was  not  fuch  another  ragged  family  in  the 
parifh.  They  all  readily  agreed  to  this  vifit,  and 
arrived  whilft  Mrs.  Adams  was  declaiming,  as  in 
the  laft  chapter.  Beau  Didapper,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  young  gentleman  we  have  feen  riding 
tov/ards  lady  Booby's,  with  his  cane  mimicked  the 
rap  of  a  London  footman  at  the  door.  The  people 
within,  namely,  Adam?,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  Jofeph,  Fanny,  and  the  pedlar,  were  all 
thrown  into  confufion  by  this  knock  j  but  Adams 
went  directly  to  the  door,  which  being  opened,  the 
lady  Booby  and  her  company  walked  in,  and  were 
received  by  the  parfon,  with  about  two  hundred 
bows,  and  by  his  wife  with  as  many  curt'fies  ;  the 
latter  telling   the   lady,    c  She   was   afhamed  to  be 

*  feen  in  fuch  a  pickle,  and   that   her  houfe  was  in 

*  fuch  a  litter^  but  that  if  (he  had  expected  fuch  an 
c  honour  from  her  ladyfhip,  (he  fhould  have  found 
c  her  in  a  better  manner.'  The  parfon  made  no 
apologies,  though  he  was  in  his  half  cafibck,  and  a 
flannel  night-cap.  He  faid,  f  They  were  heartily 
c  welcome  to  his  poor  cottage,'  and,  turning  to 
Mr.  Di dapper,  cried  out,  c  Non  mea  renidet  in 
f  domo  lacunar*  The  beau  anlwered,  '  He  did  not 
c  underftand  Welfhj'  at  which  the  parfon  ftared, 
and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Didapper,  or  beau  Didapper,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  about  four  foot  five  inches  in  height. 
He  wore  his  own  hair,  though  the  fcarcity  of  ic 
might  have  given  him  fufficient  excufe  for  a  peri- 
wig. His  face  was  thin  and  pale  ;  the  fhape  of 
his  body  and  legs  none  of  the  bed;  for  he  had  very 
narrow  fhoulders,  and  no  calf ;  and  his  gait  might 
more  properly  be  called  hopping  than  walking. 
The  qualifications  of  his  mind  were  well  adapted  to 
his  perfon.  We  mall  handle  them  firft  negatively. 
He  was  not  entirely  ignorant  j  for  he  could  talk  a 
little  French,  and  fing  two  or  three  Italian  fongs  : 
he  had  lived  too  much  in  the  world  to  be  bafhful, 
and  too  much  at  court  to  be  proud  :  he  feemed  noc 
much  inclined  to  avarice  j  for  he  was  profufe  in  his 
expences :  nor  had  he  all  the  features  of  prodigality; 
for  he  never  gave  a  (hilling  : — no  hater  of  women  ; 
for  he  always  dangled  after  them  ;  yet  fo  little  fub- 
jecTl  to  lull,  that  he  had,  among  thofe  who  knew 
him  belt,  the  character  of  great  moderation  in  his 
pleafures.     No  drinker  of  wine  j  nor  fo  addicted  to 

B  b  1  palTion, 
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pafiion,  but  that  a  hot  word  or  two  from  an  adver- 
sary made  him  immediately  cool. 

Now,  to  give  him  only  a  dafh  or  two  on  the  af- 
firmative fide:  Though  he  was  born  to  an  immenfe 
fortune,  he  chofe,  for  the  pitiful  and  dirty  con- 
fidcration  of  a  place  of  little  confequence,  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  will  of  a  fellow,  whom  they  call  a 
great  man  ;  who  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
refpect,  and  exacted  of  him  a*  plenary  obedience  to 
his  commands  j  which  he  implicitly  fubmitted  toy 
at  the  expence  of  his  confeience,  his  honour,  and  of 
his  country,  in  which  he  had  himfelf  fo  very  large 
a  fhare.  And  to  finifh  his  character.;  as  he  was  en- 
tirely well  fatisfied  with  his  own  perfon  and  parts, 
fo  he  was  very  apt  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  any  im- 
perfection in  another.  Such  was  the  little  perfon,  or 
rather  thing,  that  hopped  after  lady  Booby  into  Mr, 
Adams's  kitchen. 

The  parlbn  and  his  company  retreated  from  the 
chimney-fide,  where  they  had  been  feated,  to  .give 
room  to  the  lady  and  hers.  Inftead  of  returning 
any  of  the  curt'fies  or 'extraordinary  civilities  of 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  lady  turning  to  Mr.  Booby,  cried 
out,  c  Quelle  Bite!  Quel  Animal V  And  prefently 
after  difcovering  Fanny  (for  fhe  did  not  need  the 
circumitance  ot  her  (landing  by  Jofeph  to  allure  the 
identity  of  her  perfon),  fhe  afked  the  beau,  (  Whe- 
€  ther  he  did  not  think  her  a  pretty  girl  V — f  Begad, 
'  Madam,'  anfwered  he,  *  'tis  the  very  fame  I  met/ 

*  I  did  not  imagine,'  replied  the  lady,  t  you  had  fo 
'  good  a  tafte.'     '  Becaufe  I  never  liked  you,  I  war- 

*  rant,'  cries   the   beau.      f  Ridiculous  !'    faid   fher 

*  you  know  you  was  always  my  averfion.'  *  I  would 
c  never  mention  averfion,'  anfwered  the  beau,  c  with 
«  that  face  *  ;  dear  lady  Booby,  waih  your  face  be- 
'  fore  you  mention  averfion,  I  befeech  you.'     He 

*  Left  this  fhould  appear  unnatural  to  fome  readers,  we  think 
proper  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  is  taken  verbatim  from  very  po- 
lite convention. 

then 
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then  laughed,  and  turned  about  to  coquet  it  with 
'Fanny. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  been  all  this  time  begins;  and 
praving  the  ladies  to  fit  down,  a  favour  which  Ihe 
at  laft  obtained.  The  little  boy  to  whom  the  ac- 
cident had  happened,  dill  keeping  his  place  by  the 
fire,  was  chid  by  his  mother  for  not  being  more 
mannerly:  But  lady  Booby  took  his  part,  and  com- 
mending his  beauty,  told  the  parfon  he  was  his  very 
picture.  She  then  feeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  allied, 
!*  If  he  could  read  ?'  *  Yes  /  cried  Adams,  *  a  little 
'  Latin,  M  liani,  he  is  juft  got  into  Quse  Genus.' 
'  A  fig  for  quere  genius,'  anfwered  fhe,  c  let  me 
c  hear  him  read  a  little  Englifh.' — c  Lege,  Dick, 
e  Lege,'  faid  Adams  :  But  the  boy  made  no  anfwer, 
till  he  law  the  parfon  knit  his  brows  j  and  then  cri- 
ed, *  I  don't  understand  you,  father.'  f  How,  boy  \' 
fays  Adams,  *  What  doth  J_ego  make  in  the  impe- 
c  rative  mood  ?  Legito,  doth  it  not  ?'  c  Yes,'  an- 
fwered  Dick. '  And    what    befides  ?'    fays    the 

•father.  f  Lege,5  quoth  the  fon^  after  fome  helita- 
tion.  e  A  good  boy,'  fays  the  father:  '  And  now, 
c  child,  what  is  the  EngliQi  of  Lego?' — To  which 
the  boy,  after  long  puzzling,  anfwered;  he  could 
not  tell.  % 

c  How,'  cries  Adams,  in  a  paffion, — c  What  hath 
s  the  water  warned  away  your  learning  ?  Why,  what 
c  is  Latin  for  the  Englilh  verb  read  ?  Conlider  be- 

*  fore   you   fpeak.' The  child   confidered    fome 

time,  and  then  the  parfon  cried  twice  or  thrice, 
^  Le — ,  Le — .'     Dick  anfwered,  c  Lego.' — t  Very 

*  well  i — and  then,  what  is  the  Englilh/  fays  the 
parfon,  '  of  the  verb  Lego.' — '  To  read/  cried 
Dick. — *  Very  well/  faid  the  parfon.  *  a  good  boy, 
f  you  can  do  well,  if  you  will  rake  pains. — I  alfure 
f  your  ladyihip  he  is  not  much  above  eight  years 
1  old,  and  is  out  of  his  Propria  quse  Maribus  al- 
5  ready. — Come,  Dick,  read  to  her  ladyihip  / 
which  fhe  again  dcfiring,  in  order  to  give  the  beau 

B  b  3  time 
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time  and  opportunity  with  Fanny,  Dick  began  as 
in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP.     X. 

The  hiftory  of  two  friends,  which  may  afford  an  ufeful 
lejfon  to  all  thoje  per/ens  who  happen  to  take  up  their 
refidence  in  married  families, 

*  \  EONARD  and  Paul  were  two  friends.'— 
c  .L*  c  Pronounce  it  Lennard,  child/  cried  the 
parfon. — '  Pray,    Mr.   Adams,'    fays  lady  Booby, 

*  let  your  fon  read  without  interruption.'  Dick 
then  proceeded.  f  Lennard  and  Paul  were  two 
c  friends,  who,  having-  been  educated  together  at 
'  the  fame  fchool,  commenced  a  friendfnip  which 

*  they  preferved  a  long  time  for  each  other.  It  was 
c  fo  deeply  fixed  in  both  their  minds,  that  a  long 
*■  abfence,    during   which   they    had  maintained  no 

*  correfpondence,  did  not  eradicate  nor  leffen  it : 

*  But  it  revived  in  all  its  force  at  their  firft  meet- 
1  ing,  which  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years  abfence, 
c  mod  of  which  time  Lennard  had  fpent  in  the  Eaft 

*  Indi-es.' — *  Pronounce  it  fhort,  Indies,'  fays  A- 

dams. f  Pray,  Sir,  be   quiet,'  fays   the  lady.— 

The  boy  repeated, — f  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  whilft 
«  Paul  had  ferved  his  king  and  country  in  the  army. 

*  In  which  different  fervices,  they  had  found  fuch 
€  different  fuccefs,  that  Lennard  was  now  married, 
«  and    retired    with    a   fortune    of   thirty    thoufand 

*  pound  j  and  Paul  was  arrived  to  the  degree  of  a 
«  lieutenant  of  foots  and  was  not  worth  a  fingle 
f  milling. 

f  The  regiment  in  which  Paul  was  flationed,  hap- 

*  pened  to  be  ordered  into  quarters,  within  a  fmall 
'  diftance  from  the  eftate  which  Lennard  had  pur- 
?  chafed,  and  where   he  was   fettled.     This  latter, 

*  who  was  now  become  a  country  gentleman,  and  a 

'  juftice 
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c  juftice   of  peace,    came   to    attend    the   quarter- 

*  fefllons  in  the  town  where  his  old  friend  was  quar- 

*  tered.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  fome  affair  in  which 
c  a  foldier  was  concerned,  occafioned  Paul  to  at- 
c  tend  the  juftices.  Manhood,  and  time,  and  the 
c  change  of  climate,  had  fo  much  altered  Lennard, 
c  that  Paul  did  not  immediately  recollect  the  fea- 
c  tures  of  his  old  acquaintance:  But  it  was  other- 
e  wife  with  Lennard.  He  knew  Paul  the  moment 
c  he  faw  him  j  nor  could  he  contain  himfelf  from 
c  quitting  the  bench,  and  running  haftily  to  em- 
c  brace  him.  Paul  flood  at  firft  a  little  furprized  j 
c  but- had  foon  fufficient  information  from  his  friend, 
'  whom  he  no  fooner  remembered,  than  he  returned 
c  his  embrace  with  a  paflion,  which  made  many  of 
c  the  fpeclators  laugh,  and  gave  to  fome  few  a  much 
c  higher  and  more  agreeable  fenfation. 

c  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  minute  circum- 
c  fiances,  Lennard  infilled  on  his  friend's  return- 
{  ing  with  him  to  his  houfe  that  evening;  which 
c  rcquefb  was  complied  with,  and  leave  for  a  month's 
f  abfence  for  Paul  obtained  of  the  commanding  offi- 

*  cer. 

c  If  it  was  pofilble  for  any  circumflance  to  give 
c  any  addition  to  the  happinefs  which  Paul  propofed 

<  in  this  vifit,  he  received  that  additional  pleafure, 
c  by  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  his  friend's  houfe,  that 
c  his  lady  was  an  old   acquaintance  which  he  hacj 

*  formerly  contracted  at  his  quarters  j  and  who 
c  always  appeared  to  be  of  a  molt  agreeable  ten; 

<  A  character  fhe  had  ever  maintained  among  her 
c  intimates,  being  of  that  number,  every  individual 
«  of  which  is  called  quite  the  beft  fort  of  woman  in 
'  the  world. 

f  But  good  as  this  lady  was,  (lie  was  dill  a  wo- 
c  man  ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  angel,  and  not  an  angel.' 
— c  You  mu ft  miftake,  child,'  cries  theparfon,  *  for 
'  you  read  nonfenfe.'  c  It  is  fo  in  the  book,'  an- 
fwered  the  ion.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  filcnccd  by 
B  b  4  authority, 
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authority,  and  Dick  proceeded. — f  For  though  her 

*  perfon  was  of  that  kind  to  which  men  attribute 
'  the  name  of  angel,  yet  in  her  mind  fhe  was  per- 
'  feclly  woman.     Of  which  a  great  degree  of  ob- 

*  ftinacy  gave  the  mod  remarkable  and  perhaps  mod 

*  pernicious  inftance. 

c  A  day  or  two  pafs'd  after  Paul's  arrival,  be- 
c  fore  any  inftances  of  this  appeared  j  but  it  was 

*  impofifible  to  conceal  it  long.  Both  (he  and  hir 
'  hufband  icon  loft  allapprehenfion  from  their  friend's 

*  prefence,  and  fell  to  their  difputes  with   as   much 

*  vigour  as  ever.     Thefe  were  ftill  purfued  with  the 

*  utmoft  ardour  and  eagernefs,  However  trifling  the 
'  caufes  were,  whence  they  firft  arofe.     Nay,  how- 

*  ever  incredible  it  may  feem,  the  little  confequence 
'-  of  the  matter  in  debate  was  frequently  given  as  a 
e  reafcn  for  the  fiercenefs  of  the  contention,  as 
c  thus:  tf  If  you  loved  me,  fure  you  would  never 
,e  difpute  with  me  fuch  a  trifle  as  this."  The  an- 
c  fwer  to  which  is  very  obvious^  for  the  argument 

*  would  hold  equally  on  both  fides,  and  was  con- 
:  Handy  retorted  with  fome  addition,  as — "  1  am 
*4  fure  I  have  much  more  reafon  to  fay  fo,  who  am 
Sc  in  the  right."     During  all  thefe  difputes,   Paul. 

*  always  kept  ftrict  filence,  and  preferved  an  even 

*  countenance  without  (hewing  the  lead  vifible  in- 

*  clination    to    either   party.      One   day,  however, 

*  when  Madam  had  left  the  room  in  a  violent  fury, 
'-  Lennard  could  not  refrain  from  referring  his  caufe 

*  to  his  friend.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  un  reafon  able., 

*  fays  he,  as  this  woman  ?  What  (hall  I  do  witli 
1  her  ?  I  doat  on  her  to  detraction  j  nor  have  I  any 
'  caufe  to  complain  of,  more  than  this  obftinacy  in 
1  her  temper  ;  whatever  ihe  aflerts,  the  will  main- 

*  tain  againft  all  the  reafon  and  conviction  in  the 
1  world.     Pray  give  me  your  advice. — Firft,  fays 

*  Paul,    I  will   give  my  opinion,    which   is-,  flatly, 

*  that  you  are  in  the  wrong  j  for  fuppofmg  me  i&Mi 

*  the  wrong,  was  the  fubjecl;  of  your  contention  any 

8  «  ways 
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$  ways  material  ?  What  fignified  it  whether  you  was 
e  married  in  a  red  or  yellow  waiflcoat  ?  for  thac 
f  was  your  difputc.  Now  fuppofe  (he  was  miftaken, 
5  as  you  love  her  you  fay  fo  tenderly,  and  I  believe 
'  fhe  deferves  it,  would  it  not  have  been  wifer  to 
c  have  yielded,  though  you  certainly  knew  yourfelf 
s  in    the   right,  than  to  give  either  her  or  yourfelf 

*  any  uneafinefs  ?  For  my  own  part,  if  ever  I  marry, 
f  I  am  refolved  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  my 
c  wife,  that  in  all  difputes  (efpecialiy  about  trifles), 
c  that  party  who  is  mod  convinced  they  are  right, 

*  fhall  always  furrender  the  victory  j  by  which 
c  means  we  fhall  both  be  forward  to  give  up  the 
c  caufe.  I  own,  faid  Lennard,  my  dear  friend, 
c  fhaking  him  by  the  hand,  there  is  great  truth  and 

*  reafon  in  what  you  fay ;  and  I  will  for  the  future 
c  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice.  They  foon  af- 
c  ter  broke  up  the  converfation,  and  Lennard  go- 
c  ing  to  his  wife  aiked  her  pardon,  and  told  her, 
f  his  friend  had  convinced  him  he  had  been  in  the 
'  wrong.  She  immediately  began  a  vail  encomium 
'on  Paul,  in  which  he  feconded  her,  and  both 
«  agreed  he  was  the  worthier}  and  wifeft  man  upon 
'  earth.  When  next  they  met,  which  was  at  fupper, 
c  though  fiie  had  promifed  not  to  mention  what  her 
'  hufband  told  her,  fhe  could  not  forbear  cafting 
e  the  kindelt  and  molt  affectionate  looks  on  Paul, 
c  and  allied  him  with  the  fweetefr.  voice,  whether  (he 

<  fhould  help  him  to  fome  potted  woodcock  ?— - 
c  Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you    mean,    fays   the 

<  hufband.  My  dear,  fays  fhe,  I  afk  your  friend, 
c  if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock  -3  and  I  am 
f  fure  I  muft  know,  who  potted  ir.  I  think  ] 
*  fhould  know  too,  who  mot  them,  replied  the  hul- 

<  band,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  not  Iccn  a 
1  woodcock  this  year  ;  however,  though  1  know  1 
f  am   in   the  right,  I  fubmir,  and  the  putted 

5  tridge  is  potted  woodcock,  if  you  defire  ro  h  . 
«  fo,     It  is  equal  to  me,  fays  flic,  whether  it  is  one 

*  or 
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c  or  the  other;  but  you  would  perfuade  one  out  of 
•one's  fenfes  j  to  be  fure,  you  are  always  in  the 
«  right  in  your  own  opinion ;  but  your  friend,  I  be- 
«  lieve,  knows  which  he  is  eating.  Paul  anfwered 
f  nothing,  and  the  difpute  continued,  as  ufual,  the 
c  greateft  part  of  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
c  the  lady  accidentally  meeting  Paul,  and  being 
«  convinced  he  was  her  friend,  and  of  her  fide,  ac- 

<  co  feed  him  thus:  —  lam  certain,  Sir,  you  have 
e  long  fince  wondered  at  the  unreafonablenefs  of  my 

<  hufband.  He  is  indeed,  in  other  refpects,  a  good 
«  fort  of  man  ;  but  fo  pofitive,  that  no  woman  but 
c  one  of  my  complying  temper  could  poffibly  live 

<  with  him.  Why,  laft  night  now,  was  ever  any 
e  creature  fo  unreasonable — I  am  certain  you  muii 

«  condemn  him. Pray,  anfwer  me,  was  he  not 

c  in  the  wrong  ?  Paul,  after  a  ihert  filence,  fpoke  as 
c  follows  :  I  am  lorry,  Madam,  that  as  good  man- 
c  ners  obliges  me  to  anfwer  againft  my  will,  fo  an 
«  adherence  to  truth  forces  me  to  declare  myfelf  of 

<  a  different  opinion.     To  be  plain  and  honeft,  you 

<  was  entirely  in  the  wrong  j  the  caufe  I  own   not 

<  worth  difputing,  but  the  bird  was  undoubtedly  a 

«  partridge.     O  Sir  !  replied  the  lady,  I  cannot  pof-  - 
«  fibly  help  your  tafte  —  Madam,  returned  Paul,  that 
«  is  very  little  material  -,  for  had  it  been  otherwife, 

<  a  hufDand  might  have  expedted  fubmiflion — In- 
'  deed  !  Sir,  fays  (he,  I  allure  you  ! — Yes,  Madam, 
'  cried  he,  he  might,  from  a  perfon  of  your  excel- 
lent   underftanding;    and    pardon    me  for  faying; 

<  fuch  a  condefcenlion  would  have  fhewn  a  fupe- 
«  riority  of  fenfe  even  to  your  hulband  himfelf — But, 
«  dear  Sir,  faid  fhe,  why  fhould  I  fubmit  when  1  am 
«  in  the  ri^ht  ? — For  that  very  reafon,  anfwered  he  5 
«  it  would  be  the  greateitinftance  of  affection  imagin- 
<'able  ;  for  can  any  thing  be  a  greater  object  of  our 
«  compaffion  than  a  perfon  we  love,  in  the  wrong  ? 
*  Av,  but  I  mould  endeavour,  faid  fhe,  to  fet  him 
«  right.     Pardon  me.    Madam,    anfwered  Paul,   I 

D  <  will 
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will  apply  to  your  own  experience,  if  you  ever 
found  your  arguments  had  that  effect.  The  more 
our  judgments  err,  the  lefs  we  arc  willing  to  own 
it  -,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  always  rved  the 

perfons  who  maintain  the  worn:  fide  in  ai  ntcft, 

are  the  warmed.  Why,  lays  fhe,  I  mult  confefs 
there  is  truth  in  what  you  fay,  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  practife  it.  The  hufband  then  con-  •  in, 
Paul  departed.  And  Lennard  approaching  his 
wife  with  an  air  of  good-humour,  told  her,  he  wras 
forry  for  their  foolifh  difpute  the  laft  night  j  but 
he  was  now  convinced  of  his  error.  She  anfwered 
finding,  (he  believed  fhe  owed  his  condefcenfion 
to  his  complacence  ;  that  (he  was  afhamed  to 
think  a  word  had  pafied  on  fo  filly  an  occafion, 
efpecially  as  fhe  was  fatisfied  fhe  had  b^en  mif- 
taken.  A  little  contention  followed,  but  wi:h  the 
utmoft  good-will  to  each  other,  and  was  conclud- 
ed by  her  afferting  that  Paul  had  thoroughly  con- 
vinced her  fhe  had  been  in  the  wrong.  Upon 
which  they  both  united  in  the  prailes  of  their 
common  friend. 

'  Paul  now  paffed  his  time  with  great  fatisfac- 
tion  i  thefe  difputes  being  much  lefs  frequent,  as 
well  as  fhorter  than  ufual ;  but  the  devil  or  fume 
unlucky  accident,  in  which  perhaps  the  devil  had 
no  hand,  fhortly  put  an  end  to  his  happinefs.  He 
was  now  eternally  the  private  referee  of  every  dif- 
ference j  in  which,  after  having  perfectly,  as  he 
thought,  eftablifhed  the  doctrine  of  fubmiffion,  he 
never  fcrupled  to  aflure  both  privately  that  they 
were  in  the  right  in  every  argument,  as  before  he 
had  followed  the  contrary  method.  One  d.> 
violent  litigation  happened  in  his  abfehee,  and 
both  parties  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Ins  decifion. 
The  hufband  profefiing  himielf  fare  the  deciGon 
would  be  in  iiis  favour;  the  wife  anfwered,  he 
might  be   miftaken ;    for   ihe    believed   his   friend 

was  convinced   how  feldom  fhe  was  to  blame 

*  and 
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f  and  that  if  he  knew  all — The  hufband  replied-r- 
t  My  dear,  I  have  no  defire  of  any  retrofpect ;  but 

*  I  believe,  if  you  knew  all  too,  you  would  not 
1  imagine  my  friend  fo  entirely  on  your  fide.  Nay, 
'  fays  fhe,  fince  you  provoke  me,  I  will  mention 
f  one  inftance.  You  may  remember  our  difpute 
c  about  fending  Jacky  to  fchool  in  cold  weather, 
e  which  point  I  gave  up  to  you  from  mere  compaf- 
f  fion,  knowing  myfelf  to  be  in  the  ri^ht ;  and  Paul 
c  himfelf  told  me  afterwards,  he  thought  me  fo. 
4  My  dear,  replied  the  hufband,  I  will  not  fcruple 
e  your  veracity  ;  but  I  allure  you  folemnly,  on  my 
c  applying  to  him,  he  gave  it  atfolutely  on  my  fide, 
'  and  faid,  he  would  have  acted  in  the  fame  manner. 

*  They  then  proceeded  to  produce  numberlefs  other 
1  inftances,  in  all  which  Paul  had,  on  vows  of.fecre- 
s  cy,  given  his  opinion  on  both  fides.  In  the  conclu- 
'.  fion,  both  believing  each  other,  they  fell  feverely 
c  on  the  treachery  of  Paul,  and  agreed  that  he  had 
4  been  the  occafion  of  almoft  every  difpute  which 

*  had  fallen  out  between  them.     They  then  became 

<  extremely  loving,  and  fo  full  of  condefcenfion  on 

*  both  fides,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  ctn- 

<  furing  their  own  conduct,  and  jointly  vented  their 

*  indignation  on  Paul,  whom  the  wife,  fearing  a 
s  bloody  confequence,  earneftly  entreated  her  huf- 
'  band  to  fuffer  quietly  to  depart  the  next  day.  which 
«  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  return  to  quarters,  and 

*  then  drop  his  acquaintance. 

£  However  ungenerous  this  behaviour  in  Len- 

*  nard  may  be  efteemed,  his  wife  obtained  a  promife 
£  from   him  (though  with  difficulty)  to  follow  her 

*  advice ;  but  they  both  expreffed  fuch  unufual 
£  coldnefs  that  day  to  Paul,  that  he,  who  was  quick: 
c  of  apprehenfion,  taking  Lennard  afide,  preffed 
8  him  fo  home,  that  he  at  laft  difcovered  the  fecret. 
z  Paul   acknowledged   the  truth,  but  told   him  the 

*  defign  with  which  he  had  done  it To  which 

s  the  other  anfwcrcd,  He  would  have  acted  more 

*  friendly 
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*  friendly  to  have  let  him  into  the  whole  defign  ; 
c  for  that  he  might  have  affured  himfelf  cf  his  fe- 

*  crecy.  Paul  replied,  with  fome  indignation,  he 
1  had  given  him  fufficient  proof  how  capable  he  wss 
c  of  concealing  a  fecret  from   his  wife.     Lennard 

*  returned  with  fome  warmth — He  had  more  reafon 
«  to  upbraid  him,  for  that  he  had  caufed  moft  of 
1  the  quarrels  between  them  by  his  ftrange  conduct, 
'and  might  (if  they  had  not  difcovered  the  affair  to 

*  each  other)  have  been  the  occafion  of  their  iepa- 
«  ration.  Paul  then  faid' — But  fomething  now  hap- 
pened which  put  a  flop  to  Dick's  reading,  and  of 
which  we  fhall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    XI. 

In  which  the  hijlory  is  continued. 

JOSEPH  ANDREWS  had  borne  with  great  un~ 
eafmefs  the  impertinence  of  beau  Didapper  to 
Fanny,  who  had  been  talking  pretty  freely  to  her, 
and  offering  her  fettlements  3   but  the  refpect  to  the 
company  had  restrained  him  from  interfering,  whilft 
the  beau  confined   himfelf  to  the  ui'e  of  his  tongue 
only;  but  the  faid  beau  watching  an  opportunity 
whilft   the  ladies   eyes  were  difpoied  another 
offered  a  rudenefs  to  her  with  his  hands;  which  Jo- 
feph   no   fooner  perceived,   than   he  preiented  him 
with  fo  found  a  box  on  the  ear,  that  it  conveyed  him 
feveral  paces  from  where  he  flood.     The  ladies  im- 
mediately fcreamed  out,  role  from  their  chairs,  and 
the  beau,  as  foon  as  he  recovered  himfelf,  drew  his 
hanger,  which  Adams  obferving,  fnatchcd  up  the  lid 
of  a  pot  in  his  left  hand,   and  covering  himfelf  with 
it  as  with  a  fhield,  without  any  weapon  of  offence  in 
his  other  hand,  ftept  in  before  Joilph,  and  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  enraged  beau,  who  threatened  luch, 
perdition  and  deftruction,  that  it  frighted  the  wo- 
men 
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men,  who  v/ere  all  got  in  a  huddle  together,  out  of 
their  wits,  even  to  hear  his  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance. Jofeph  was  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
begged  Adams  to  let  his  rival  corne  on  j  for  he  had 
a  good  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  fear  him. 
Fanny  now  fainted  into  Mrs.  Adams's  arms,  and  the 
whole  room  was  in  confufion,  when  Mr.  Booby  pafs- 
ing  by  Adams,  who  lay  fnug  under  the  pot-lid,  came 
up  to  Didapper,  and  infilled  on  his  fheathing  the 
hanger,  promifing,  he  fhould  have  fatisfaction  ; 
which  Joleph  declared  he  would  give  him,  and  fight 
him  at  any  weapon  'whatever.  The  beau  now  fheath- 
ed  his  hanger,  and  taking  out  a  pocket-glafs,  and 
vowing  vengeance  all  the  time,  re-adjufted  his  hair  j 
the  parfon  depofited  his  ihield,  and  Jofeph  running 
to  Fanny,  foon  brought  her  back  to  life.  Lady 
Booby  chid  Jofeph  for  his  infult  on  Didapper  ;  but 
he  anfwered,  He  would  have  attacked  an  army  in 
the  fame   caufe.     c  What   caufe  ?'    faid   the  lady. 

*  Madam,'  anfwered  Jofeph,  f  he  was  rude  to  that 
c  young  woman.' — (  What,'  fays  the  lady,  f  I  fup- 
c  pofe  he  would  have  kified  the  wench;  and  is  a 
£  gentleman  to  be  flruck  for  fuch  an  offer  ?  I  muft 

*  tell  you,  Jofeph,  thefe  airs  do  not  become  you.' — 

«  Madam,'  faid  Mr.  Booby,  '  I  faw  the  whole  affair,.  . 
(  and  I  do  not  commend  my  brother ;  for  I  cannot 
c  perceive  why  he  mould  take  upon  him  to  be  this 

*  girl's  champion.'- c  I  can  commend  him,'  fays 

Adams,  £  he  is  a  brave  ladj   and   it    becomes  any 

*  man  to  be  the  champion  of  the  innocent ;  and  he 
'  muft  be  the  bafeft  coward,  'who  would  not  vindi- 
c  cate  a  woman  with  whom  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
£  marriage.' — f  Sir,' fays  Mr.  Booby,  e  my  brother  is 
c  not  a  proper  match  for  fuch  a  young  woman  as 
c  this.' — c  No,'  fays  lady  Booby,  c  nor  do  you,  Mr. 
e  Adams,  act  in  your  proper  character,  by  encou- 
c  raging  any  fuch  doings  ;  and  I  am  very  much  fur- 
£  prized  you  fhould  concern  yourfelf  in  it.  I  think 
c  your  wife  and  family  your  properer  care.' — c  In- 

s  deed;, 
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c  deed,  Madam,  your  ladyfliip  fays  very  true,'  an- 
fwered  Mrs.  Adams,  '  he  talks  a  pack  of  nonfenfe, 
'  that  the  whole  parifh  are  his  children.  I  am  fure 
c  I  don't  underftand  what  he  means  by  it;   it  would 

*  make  fome  women  fufpect  he  had  gone  aftray,  but 

*  I  acquit  him  of  that;  I  can  read  fcripture  as  well 
c  as  he,    and  I  never  found  that   the  parfon   was 

*  obliged  to  provide  for  other  folks  children ;  and 
c  befides,  he  is  but  a  poor  curate,  and  hath  little 
c  enough,  as  your  ladyfliip  knows,  for  me  and  mine.' 
— f  You  fay  very  well,  Mrs.  Adams,'  quoth  the  lady 
Booby,  who  had  not  fpoke  a  word  to  her  before, 
c  you  feem  to  be  a  very  fenfible  woman  ;  and  I  aflure 
c  you,  your  hufband  is  acting  a  very  foolifh  part, 
c  and  oppofing  his  own  intereft  ;  feeing  my  nephew 

*  is  violently  fet  againft  this  match  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
c  can't  blame  him  -,  it  is  by  no  means  one  fuitable  to 
c  our  family.' — In  this  manner  the  lady  proceeded 
with  Mrs.  Adams,  whilft  the  beau  hopped  about  the 
room,  making  his  head,  partly  from  pain,  and  partly 
from  anger;  and  Pamela  was  chiding  Fanny  for  her 
aflurance,  in  aiming  at  fuch  a  match  as  her  brother. 
— Poor  Fanny  anfwered  only  with  her  tears,  which 
had  long  fince  begun  to  wet  her  handkerchief; 
which  Jofeph  perceiving,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
wrapping  it  in  his,  carried  her  off,  fwearing  he  would 
own  no  relation  to  any  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  her 
he  loved  more  than  all  the  world.  He  went  out  with 
Fanny  under  his  left  arm,  brandifhing  a  cudgel  in  his 
right,  and  neither  Mr.  Booby  nor  the  beau  thought 
proper  to  oppofe  him.  Lady  Booby  and  her  com- 
pany made  a  very  fhort  (lay  behind  him  ;  lor  the 
lady's  bell  now  fummoned  them  todrels;  for  which 
they  had  jufl  time  before  dinner. 

Adams  fcemed  now  very  much  dejected,  which 
his  wife  perceiving,  began  to  apply  fome  matrimo- 
nial balfam.  She  told  him,  he  had  reafon  to  be  con  - 
cerned  ;  for  that  he  had  probably  ruined  his  family 
with  his  tricks  almofl :   But  perhaps  he  was  gri 

for 
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for  the  lofs  of  his  two  children,  Jofeph  and  Fanny* 
—  His  eldeft  daughter  went  on  : — *  Indeed,  father, 
c  it  is  very  hard  to  bring  ftrangers  here  to  eat  your 
'  children's  bread  out  of  their  mouths. — You  have 

*  kept  them  ever  fince  they  came  home;  and  for 
4  any  thing  I  fee  to  the  contrary,  may  keep  them  a 
c  month  longer  :  Are  you  obliged  to  give  her  meat, 

*  tho'f  (he  was  never  fo  handfome  ?   But  I  don't  fee 

*  (he  is  fo  much  handfomer  than  other  people.  If 
c  people  were  to  be  kept  for  their  beauty,  fhe  would 
1  icarce  fare  better  than  her  neighbours,  I  believe. 
c  — As  for  Mr.  Jofeph,  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  he  is 
'  a  young  man  of  honefl  principles,  and  will  pay 
<  fome  time  or  other  for  what  he  hath  :  But  for  the 
'  girl, — Why  doth  lhe  not  return  to  her  place  fhe 
«  ran  away  from  ?  I  would  not  give  fuch  a  vagabond 
c  flut  a  halfpenny,  though  I  had  a  million  of  money; 
c  no,  though  fhe  was  flarving.'  e  Indeed,  but  I 
c  would,'  cries  little  Dick  ;  c  and,  father,  rather  than 

*  poor  Fanny  ihall  be  flarved,  I  will  give  her  all  this 
'  bread  and  cheefe.' — (Offering  what  he  held  in  his 
hand.)  Adams  fmiled  on  the  boy,  and  told  him, 
He  rejoiced  to  fee  he  was  a  chriftiah  ;  and  that  if  he 
had  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  he  would  have  given 
it  him;  telling  him  it  was  his  duty  to  look  uporf- 
all  his  neighbours  as  his  brothers  and  filters,  and 
Jove  them  accordingly.  '  Yes,  papa,'  lays  he,  f  I 
s  love  her  better  than  my  fitters,  for  fhe  is  hand- 

*  fomer  than  any  of  them.'  '  Is  Die  fo,  faucebox  V 
fays  the  fitter,  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  which 
the  father  would  probably  have  refented,  had  not 
Jofeph,  Fanny,  and  the  pedlar,  at  that  inftant  re- 
turned together — Adams  bid  his  wife  prepare  fome 
food  for  their  dinner;  lhe  laid,  'Truly  fhe  could 
(  not,  lhe  had  fomethingelfe  to  do.'  Adams  rebuked 
her  for  difputing  his  commands,  and  quoted  many 
texts  of  fcripture  to  prove,  cc  That  the  hufband  is 
<c  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  fhe  is  to  fubmit  and 
**■  obey."     The  wife  anfwered,  f  It  was  blafphemy 

'  to 
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c  to  talk  fcripture  out  of  church  ;  that  fuch  things 
c  were  very  proper  to  be  faid  in  the  pulpit ;  but  that 

*  it  was  profane  to  talk  thern  in  common  difcourfe.' 
Jofeph  told  Mr.  Adams,    c  He  was  not  come  with 

*  any  defign  to  give  him  or  Mrs.  Adams  any  trou- 
'  ble  ;  but  to  defire  the  favour  of  all  their  company 
{  to  the  George  (an  alehoufe  in  the  parilh),  where 
c  he  had  befpoke  a  piece  of  bacon  and  greens  for 
c  their  dinner.'  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  a  very  good 
fort  of  woman,  only  rather  too  Ariel  in  ceconomics, 
readily  accepted  this  invitation,  as  did  the  parfon 
himfelf  by  her  example  ;  and  away  they  all  walked 
together,  not  omitting  little  Dick,  to  whom  Jofeph 
gave  a  (hilling,  when  he  heard  of  his  intended  libe- 
rality to  Fanny. 


C  H  A  P.     XII. 

Where  the  good-natured  reader  will  fee  fomethiug  which 
will  give  him  no  great  -pleafure. 

TH  E  pedlar  had  been  very  inquifitive  from  the 
time  he  had  fir  ft  heard  that  the  great  houie  in 
this  parilh  belonged  to  the  lady  Booby  j  and  had 
learnt  that  fhe  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas,  and 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  bought  Fanny,  at  about  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  of  a  travelling  woman  ; 
and  now  their  homely,  but  hearty  meal,  was  ended, 
he  told  Fanny,  He  believed  lie  could  acquaint  her 
with  her  parents.  The  whole  company,  efpecially 
flie  herfe-if,  ftafted  at  this  offer  of  the  r*s. — 

He  then  proceeded  thus,  while  they  all  lent  their 
ftricleft  attention  :  c  Though  I  am  now  contented 
'  with  this  humble  way  of  gecting  my  livelihood,  I 
c  was  formerly  a  gentleman  j  for  lb  ail  thole  of  my 
'  profefiion  are  called.  In  a  word,  I  was  a  drurn- 
*  mer  in  an  Irifli  regiment  of  foot.  Whillt  I  was 
'  in  this  honourable  illation,  I  attended  an  officer  of 
Vol.  V.  C  c  «  our 
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our  regiment  into  Fngland,  a  recruiting.  In  our 
march  from  Briftol  to  Froome  (for  fince  the  de- 
cay of  the  woollen  trade,  the  clothing  towns  have 
furnifhtd  the  army  with  a  great  number  of  re- 
cruits) we  overtook  on  the  road  a  woman,  who 
feemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  old  or  thereabouts, 
not  very  handfome  ;  but  well  enough  for  a  foldier. 
As  we  came  up  to  her,  fhe  mended  her  pace,  and 
falling  into  difcourfe  with  our  ladies  (for  every 
man  of  the  party,  namely,  a  ferjeant,  two  private 
men,  and  a  drum,  were  provided  with  their  wo- 
man, except  myfeif),  fhe  continued  to  travel  on 
with  us.  I,  perceiving  file  muft  fall  to  my  lot, 
advanced  prefently  to  her,  made  love  to  her  in  our 
military  way,  and  quickly  fucceeded  to  my  wifhes. 
We  ftruck  a  bargain  within  a  mile,  and  lived  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  to  her  dying  day.' — c  I 
fuppofe,'  lays  Adams,  interrupting  him,  *  you 
were  married  with  a  licence;  for  I  don't  fee  how 
you  could  contrive  to  have  the  banns  publifhed, 
while  you  were  marching  from  place  to  place.' — 
No,  Sir,'  faid  the  pedlar,  '  we  took  a  licence  to 
go  to  bed  together,  without  any  banns.' — c  Ay  ! 
ay  !'  faid  the  parfon,  '  ex  necejfitate,  a  licence  may 
be  allowable  enough;  but  furely,  furely,  the  other 

is  the   more   regular  and  eligible  way.' The 

pedlar  proceeded  thus :  c  She  returned  with  me  to 
our  regiment,  and  removed  with  us  from  quarters 
to  quarters,  till  at  laft,  whilft  we  lay  at  Galway, 
fhe  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died.  When  fhe  was 
on  her  deathbed  (he  called  me  to  her,  and  crying 
bitterly,  declared,  She  could  not  depart  this  world 
without  difcovering  a  fecret  to  me,  which,  fhe  faid, 
was  the  only  fin  which  fat  heavy  on  her  heart. 
She  faid,  fhe  had  formerly  travelled  in  a  company 
of  gypfies,  who  had  made  a  practice  of  ftealing 
away  children  ;  that  for  her  own  part,  fhe  had 
been  only  once  guilt  yof  the  crime;  which,  fhe 
faid,  fhe  lamented  more  than  all  the  reft  of  her 
3  '  fos, 
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c  fins,  fince  probably  it  might  have  occafioned  the 
c  death  of  the  parents  :  For,  added  fhe,  it  is  almofl 
c  impofiible  to  defcribe  the  beauty  of  the  young 
c  creature,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old 
'  when  I  kidnapped  it.  We  kept  her  (for  fhe  was 
c  a  girl)  above  two  years  in  our  company,  when  I 
c  fold  her  myfelf,  for  three  guineas,  to  Sir  Thomas 
f  Booby,  in  Somerfetfhire.     Now,  you  know,  whe- 

*  ther  there  are  any  more  of  that  name  in  this  coun- 
c  ty.' — f  Yes,'  fays  Adams,  '  there  are  feveral  Boo- 
f  by's  who  are  fquires,  but,  I  believe,  no  baronet 
c  now  alive  ;  befides,  it  anfwers  fo  exactly  in  every 
c  point,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  you  have 
c  forgot  to  tell  us  the  parents  from  whom  the  child 

*  was  ftolen. T^heir  name,'  anfwered  the  pedlar, 

*  was  Andrews.  They  lived  about  thirty  miles 
f  from  the  fquire;  and  (lie  told  me,  that  I  might  be 
'  fure  to  find  them  out  by  one  circumflance  -,  for 
(  that  they  had  a  daughter  of  a  very  ftrange  name, 
c  Pamela,  or  Pamela  ;  fome  pronounced  it  one  way, 
'  and  fome  the  other.'  Fanny,  who  had  changed 
colour  at  the  firft  mention  of  the  name,  now  fainted 
away  ;  Jofeph  turned  pale,  and  poor  Dicky  began 
to  roar ;  the  parfon  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ejaculated 
many  thankfgivings,  that  this  difcoveVy  had  been 
made  before  the  dreadful  fin  of  incelt  was  commit- 
ted ;  and  the  pedlar  was  ftruck  with  amazement,  not 
being  able  to  account  for  all  this  confulion,  the 
caufe  of  which  was  prefently  opened  by  the  parlbn's 
daughter,  who  was  the  only  unconcerned  perfon 
(for  the  mother  was  chafing  Fanny's  temples,  and 
taking  the  utmafl  care  of  her);  and  indeed,  Fanny 
was  the  only  creature  whom  the  daughter  would  not 
have  pitied  in  her  fituation  ;  wherein,  though  we 
companionate  her  ourielves,  we  fhall  leave  her  for  a 
little  while,  and  pay  a  fliort  vilit  to  lady  Booby. 

Cc2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

The  hijiory  returning  to  the  lady  Booby,  gives  feme 
account  rf  the  terrible  conflict  in  her  breaji  between 
love  and  pride ;  with  what  happened  on  the  prejent 
dij  co-very. 

TH  E   lady  fat  down  with  her  company  to  din- 
ner }    bur.  eat  nothing.     As  foon  as  her  cloth 
was  removed,    fhe  whifpered  Pamela,    That  fhe  was 
taken  a   little  ill,   and  defired   her  to  entertain   her 
hufband,  and  beau  Didapper.    She  then  went  up  into 
her  chamber,  fent  for  Slipflop,  threw  herfelf  on  the 
bed,  in  the  agonies  of  love,  rage,  anddefpair;  nor 
could  (he  conceal  thefe  boiling  paflions  longer,  with- 
out burfting.    Slipflop  now  approached  her  bed,  and 
afked  how  her  ladylhip  did  ;   but  initead  of  revealing 
her  diforder,  as  fhe  intended,  fhe  entered  into  a  long 
encomium  on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Jofeph  An- 
drews ;   ending  at  lall,   with  expreffing  her  concern, 
that  fo   much  tendernefs  fhould  be  thrown  away  on 
fo  defpicable  an  object  as  Fanny.  Slipflop,  well  know- 
ing how  to  humour  her  miftrefs's  frenzy,  proceeded 
to  repeat,  with  exaggeration,  if  pofiible,  all  her  mif- 
trefs  had  laid,  and  concluded  "with  a  will"),  that  Jo- 
feph had   been  a  gentleman,   and   that  lhe  could  fee 
her  lady  in  the  arms  of  fuch  a  hufbapd.  The  lady  then 
iTarted  from  the  bed,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  crofs 
the  room,   cried  out,  with  a  deep  figh, — "  Sure,  he 
tc  would  make  any  woman  happy  !" — c  Your  lady- 
£  fliip,'  fays  (lie,  c  would  be  the  happieft  woman  in 
c  the  world  with  him. — A  fig  for  cuftom  and  nonfenfe. 
«  What  'vails  what  people  lay  r  Shall  I  be  afraid  of 
c  eating  fweetmeats,  becaufe  people  may  fay,  I  have 
'  a  fweet  tooth  ?  If  I  had  a  mind  to  marry  a  man, 
«  all  the  world  fhould  not  hinder  me.   Your  ladyfnip 

<  hath 
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hath  no  parents  to  tutelar  your  infections  ;  befides, 
he  is  of  your  ladylhip.'s  family  now,  and  as  good 
a  gentleman  as  any  in  the  country  ;  and  why 
fhould  not  a  woman  follow  her  mind  as  well  as  a 
man  ?  Why  fhould  not  your  ladyfhip  marry  the 
brother,  as  well  as  your  nephew  the  lifter  ?  I  am 
fure,  if  it  was  a  fragrant  crime,  I  would  not  per- 
fuade  your  ladyfhip  to  it.' — *  Bur,  dear  Slipflop,' 

anfwered  the  lady,   *   if  I  could  prevail  on  myfelf  to 
commit  fuch  a  weaknefs,  there  is  that  curled  Fanny 

in  the  way,  whom  the  idiot O  how  I  hate  and 

defpife  him  !' — f  She  !   a  little  ugly  mynx,'   cries 

Slipflop,  (  leave  her  to  me. — I  fuppofe  your  ladyfhip 
hath  heard  of  Jofepii's  fitting  with  one  of  Mr.  Di- 
dapper's  fervants  about  her  ;  and  his  mailer  hath 
ordered  them  to  carry  her  away  by  force  this  even- 
ing. I'll  take  care  they  (hall  not  want  afliftance. 
I  was  talking  with  this  gentleman,  who  was  below 
juft  when  your  ladyfhip  fent  for  me.' — {  Go  back, 
ays  the  lady  Booby,  c  this  inftant  ;  for  I  expect  Mr. 
Didapper  will  loon  be  going.  Do  all  you  can  ;  for 
I  am  refolved  this  wench  (hall  not  be  in  our  family; 
I  will  endeavour  to  return  to  the  company;  but 
let  me  know  as  loon  as  (he  is  carried  oft.'   Slipflop 

went  away  ;  and  her  miftrefs  began   to  arraign  her 

own  conduct  in  the  following  manner; 

'  What  am  I  doing  ?  How  do  I  fuffer  this  pafilon 

c  to  creep  imperceptibly  upon  me  !   How  many  days 

*  are  palfed  fince  1  could  have  fubmitted  to  afk  my- 
c  felf  the  queftion  ? — Marry  a  footman  !  Diffraction  ! 
c  Can  I  afterwards  bear  the  eyes  of  my  acquaintance? 
i  But  I  can  retire  from  them  ;   retire  with  one,   in 

*  whom  I    propofe  more  happinefs  than   the  world 

*  without  him  can  give  me  !  Retire to  feed  con- 

'  tinually  on  beauties,  which  my  inflamed  imagination 

*  fickens  with  eagerly  gazing  on  ;  to  iatis'y  evei" 

*  petite,   every  defire,    with   their  utmoft  v.ifn. . 

'   Ha!  and  do  I  doac  thus  on  a  footman  !  I  defpi 

f  deceit  my  pafilon.* — Yet  why  ?    Is  he  not  generous, 
C  c  3  *  gentle^ 
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gentle,  kind  ? Kind  !  to  whom  ?  to  the  meaneft 

wretch,  a  creature  below  my  confederation.  Doth 
he  not? — Yes,  he  doth  prefer  her;  curfe  his  beau- 
ties, and  the  little  low  heart  that  poflefTes  them ; 
which  can  bafely  dcfcend  to  this  defpicable  wench, 
and  be  ungratefully  deaf  to  all  the  honours  I  do 
him. — And  can  I  then  love  this  monfter  ?  No,  I 
wiii  tear  "his  imag?  from  my  bofom,  tread  on  him, 
fpurn  him.  I  Will  have  thofe  pitiful  charms,  which 
now  I  defpife,  mangled  in  my  fight ;  for  I  will  not 
fufFer  the  little  jade  I  hate,  to  riot  in  the  beauties  I 
contemn.  No,  though  I  defpife  him  my  felf ;  though 
I  would  fpurn  him  from  my  feet,  was  he  tolanguifh 
at  them,  no  other  mould  tafte  the  happinefs  I  fcorn. 
Why  do  I  fay  happinefs  ?  To  me,  it  would  be 
mifery. — To  facriftce  my  reputation,  my  character, 
my  rank  in  life,  to  the  indulgence  of  a  mean  and  a 

vile  appetite. How  I  deteft  the  thought  !   How 

much  more  exquifite  is  thepleafure  refuking  from 
the  reflection  of  virtue  and  prudence,  than  the  faint 
relifh  of  what  flows  from  vice  and  folly  !  Whither 
did  I  fufFer  this  improper,  this  mad  pafiion  to  hurry 
me,  only  by  neglecting  to  Tummon  the  aids  of  rea- 
fon  to  my  afiiftance  ?  Reafon,  which  hath  now  fet 
before  me  my  defires  in  their  proper  colours,  and' 
immediately  helps  me  to  expel  them.  Yes,  I  thank 
heaven  and  my  pride,  I  have  now  perfectly  con- 
quered this  unworthy  pafiion  ;  and  if  there  was  no 
obftacle  in  its  way,  my  pride  would  difdain  any  plea- 
fures  which  could  be  the  confequence  of  fo  bale,  ib 
mean,  fo  vulgar' — Slipflop  returned  at  this  inftant 
h  a  violent  hurry,   and  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs, 

ned  out, *  O,   Madam  !  I  have  ftrange  news. 

Tom  the  footman  is  juft  come  from  the  George  j 
where  it  feems  Jofeph  and  the  reft  of  them  are  a 
jinketting;  and  he  fays,  there  is  a  ftrange  man,  who 
hath  difcovered  that  Fanny  and  Jofeph  are  brother 
and  fiftcr.* — c  How,  Slipflop  I*  cries  the  lady  in  a 
furprize.— »c  I  had  not  time,  Madam/  cries  Slip- 
flop, 
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flop,  c  to  enquire  about  particles,   but  Torn  fays  it 
*  is  mod  certainly  true.' 

This  unexpected  account  entirely  obliterated  all 
thofe  admirable  reflections,  which  the  fupreme  power 
of  reafon  had  fo  wifely  made  juft  before.  In  fhort, 
when  defpkir,  which  had  more  fhure  in  producing 
the  refoluti  >ns  of  hatred  we  have  ieen  taken,  began 
to  retreat,  the  lady  helitated  a  moment,  and  then 
forgetting  all  the  purport  of  her  foliluquy,  difmified 
her  woman  again,  with  orders  to  bid  Tom  attend 
her  in  the  parlour,  whither  fhe  now  battened  to  ac- 
quaint Pamela  with  the  news.  Pamela  faid,  She  could 
not  believe  it  j  for  fhe  had  never  heard  that  her  mo- 
ther had  loft  any  child,  or  that  fhe  had  ever  had  any 
more  than  Jofcph  and  herfclf.  The  lady  flew  into  a 
violent  rage  with  Her,  and  talked  of  upftarts  and  dis- 
owning relations,  who  had  fo  lately  been  on  a  level 
with  her.  Pamela  made  no  anfwer  j  but  her  hufband, 
taking  up  her  caufe,  feverely  reprimanded  his  aunt, 
for  her  behaviour  to  his  wife  ;  he  told  her,  If  it  had 
been  earlier  in  the  evening  fne  fliould  not  have  ftaid  a 
moment  longer  in  her  houfej  that  he  was  convinced 
if  this  young  woman  could  be  proved  her  filler, 
fhe  would  readily  embrace  her  as  fuch;  and  he  him- 
felf  would  do  the  fame.  He  then  defired  the  fellow 
might  be  fentfor,  and  the  young  woman  with  him  ; 
which  lady  Booby  immediately  ordered,  and  think- 
ing proper  to  make  fome  apology  to  Pamela,  for 
what  fhe  had  faid,  it  was  readily  accepted^  and  all 
things  reconciled. 

The  pedlar  now  attended,  as  did  Fanny  and  Jo- 
feph,  who  would  not  quit  her  j  the  parfon  like 
was  induced,  not  only  by  curiofity,  of  which  he  hid 
no  fmall  portion,  but  his  duty,  as  he  apprehen  I 
it,  to  follow  them,  for  he  continued  all  the  way  to 
exhort  them,  who  were  now  breaking  their  hearts, 
to  offer  up  thankfgivings,  and  be  joyful  for  fo  mira- 
culous an  efcape. 

When  they  arrived  at   Booby-Hall,    they    w 
prefently  called  into  the  parlour,  where  the  pedlar 
C  c  4  repeated 
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repeated  the  fame  ftory  he  had  told  before,  and  in- 
fifted  on  the  truth  of  every  circumftance  ;  fo  that 
all  who  heard  him  were  extremely  well  fatisfied  of 
the  truth,  except  Pamela,  who  imagined,  as  (lie  had 
never  heard  either  of  her  parents  mention  fuch  an 
accident,  that  it  muff,  be  certainly  falfe  ;  and  except 
the  lady  Booby,  who  fufpected  the  falfehood  of  the 
ftory  from  her  ardent  defire  that  it  (hould  be  true; 
and  Jofeph,  who  feared  its  truth,  from  his  earneft 
wifhes  that  it  might  prove  falie. 

Mr.  Booby  now  defired  them  all  to  fufpend  their 
curiofity  and  abfolutc  belief  or  difbelief,  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  expected  old  Mr.  Andrews  and 
his  wife  to  fetch  himfelf  and  Pamela  heme  in  his 
coach,  and  then  they  might  be  certain,  of  certainly 
knowing  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  this  relation  ;  in 
which  he  faid,  as  there  were  many  ftrong  circum- 
ftances  to  induce  their  credit,  fo  he  could  not  per- 
ceive any  intereft  the  pedlar  could  have  in  inventing 
it,  or  in  endeavouring  to  impofe  fuch  a  falfehood  on 
them. 

The  lady  Booby,  who  was  very  little  ufed  to  fuch 
company,  entertained  them  all,  viz.  her  nephew, 
his  wife,  her  brother,  and  filler,  the  beau,  and  the 
parfon,  with  great  good-humour  at  her  own  table." 
As  to  the  pedlar,  me  ordered  him  to  be  made  as 
welcome  as  poffible  by  her  fervants.  All  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlour,  except  the  difappointed  lovers, 
who  fat  fullen  and  filent,  were  full  of  mirth  ;  for 
Mr.  Booby  had  prevailed  on  Jofeph  to  aflc  Mr, 
Didapper's  pardon,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied.  Manyjokes  pafTed  between  the  beau  and  the 
parfon,  chiefly  on  each  other's  drefs  j  thefe  afforded 
much  diverfion  to  the  company.  Pamela  chid  her 
brother  Jofeph  for  the  concern  which  he  expreffed  at 
.discovering  a  new  fifter.  She  faid,  If  he  loved  Fan- 
ny as  he  ought,  with  a  pure  affection,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  lament  being  related  to  her. — Upon  which 
Adams  began  to  difcourfe  on  Platonic  love  -,  whence 
he  made  a  quick  tranfuion  to  che  joys  in  the  next 

world3 
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world,  and  concluded  with  ftrongly  aflferting,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  pleafure  in  this.  At  which 
Pamela  and  her  hufband  fmiled  on  one  another. 

This  happy  pair  propofing  to  retire  (for  no  other 
perlbn  gave  the  leaft  fymptom  of  defiring  reft),  they 
all  repaired  to  feveral  beds  provided  for  them  in  the 
fame  houfe  ;  nor  was  Adams  himfelf  fufFered  to  go 
home,  it  being  a  ftormy  night.  Fanny  indeed  often 
begged  (he  might  90  home  with  the  parfon ;  but 
her  ltay  was  fo  itrongly  infilled  on,  that  fhe  at  laft, 
by  Jofeph's  advice,  confented. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Containing  feveral  curious  night- adventures,  in  which 
Air.  Adams  fell  into  many  hair-breadth  f capes,  partly 
aving  to  his  goodnefs,  and  -partly  to  his  inadver- 
tency. 


A 


BOUT  an  hour  after  they  had  all  feparated  (it 
being  now  paft  three  in  the  morning)  beau 
Didapper,  whole  paffion  for  Fanny  permitted  him 
not  to  clofe  his  eyes,  but  had  employed  his  imagina- 
tion in  contrivances  how  to  fatisfy  his  defires,  at  la(t 
Lit  on  a  method  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  He 
had  ordered  his  fervant  to  bring  him  word  where  Fan- 
ny lay,  and  had  received  his  information  ;  he  there- 
fore arofe,  put  on  his  breeches  and  nightgown,  and 
ftole  foftly  along  the  gallery,  which  led  to  her  apart- 
ment ;  and  being  come  to  the  door,  as  he  imagined  it, 
he  opened  it  with  the  leaft  noife  poffible,  and  entered 
the  chamber.  A  favour  now  invaded  his  noilrils, 
which  he  did  not  expeit  in  the  room  of  fo  fweet  a 
young  creature,  and  which  might  have  probably  had 
no  good  "effect  on  a  cooler  lover.  However,  he 
groped  out  the  bed  with  difficulty,  for  there  was 
not  a  glimpfe  of  light,  and  opening  the  curtains, 

he 
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he  whifpered  in  Jofeph's  voice  (for  he  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic),  c  Fanny,  my  angel  !  I  am  come  to  in* 
c  form  thee,  that  I  have  difcovered  the  fallehood  of 
c  the  ftory  we  laft  night  heard.  I  am  no  longer  thy 
e  brother,  but  thy  lover ;  nor  will  I  be  delayed  the 
€  enjoyment  of  thee  one  moment  longer.  You  have 
'  fufficient  affurances  of  my  conftancy  not  to  doubt 
'  my  marrying  you,  and  it  would  be  want  of  love 
c  to  deny  me  the  pofTeffion  of  thy  charms.' — So  fay- 
ing, he  difincumbered  himfelf  from  the  little  clothes 
he  had  on,  and  leaping  into  bed,  embraced  his  angel, 
as  he  conceived  her,  with  great  rapture.  If  he  was 
furprized  at  receiving  no  anfwer,  he  was  no  lefs  pleaf- 
ed  to  find  his  hug  returned  with  equal  ardour.  He 
remained  not  long  in  this  fvveet  confufion  j  for  both 
he  and  his  paramour  prefently  difcovered  their  error. 
Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  the  accomplifhed  SlipQop 
whom  he  had  engaged  ;  but  though  fhe  immediately 
knew  the  perfon,  whom  fhe  had  miftaken  for  Jofeph, 
he  was  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  the  reprefentative  of  Fanny. 
He  had  fo  little  feen  or  taken  notice  of  this  gentle- 
woman, that  light  itfelf  would  have  afforded  him  no 
affiftance  in  his  conjecture.  Beau  Didapper  no  fooner 
had  perceived  his  miftake,  than  he  attempted  to. 
efcape  from  the  bed  with  much  greater  hafte  than  he 
had  made  to  it :  but  the  watchful  SlipQop  prevented 
him.  For  that  prudent  woman  being  difappointed 
of  thofe  delicious  offerings,  which  her  fancy  had  pro- 
mifed  her  pleafure,  refolved  to  make  an  immediate 
facrifice  to  her  virtue.  Indeed,  fhe  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  heal  fome  wounds,  which  her  late  conduct 
had,  fhe  feared,  given  her  reputation  -3  and  as  fhe 
had  a  wonderful  prefence  of  mind,  fhe  conceived  the 
perfon  of  the  unfortunate  beau  to  be  luckily  thrown 
in  her  way,  to  reflore  her  lady's  opinion  of  her  im- 
pregnable chaftity.  At  that  inftanc  therefore,  when 
he  offered  to  leap  from  the  bed,  fhe  caught  fafr  hold 
of  his  fnirt,  at  the  fame  time  roaring  out,  f  O  thou 
c  villain !  who  haft  attacked  my  chaftity,  and,  I  be- 

f  lieve, 
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*  lieve,  ruined  me  in  my  fleep  j  I  will  fvvear  a  rape 

*  againfl  thee,  I  will  profecute  thee  with  the  utmoft 
'  vengeance.'  The  beau  attempred  to  get  loo/e,  but 
fhe  held  him  faff,  and  when  he  itruggjed,  fhe  cr.-d 
out,  <  Murder  !  murder!  rape  !  robbery!  ruin  !'  At 
which  words,  parfon  Adams,  who  lay  in  the  next 
chamber,  wakeful,  and  meditating  on  the  pediar's 
difcovery,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  without  Having 
to  put  a  rag  of  clothes  on,  haftened  into  the  apart- 
ment whence  the  cries  proceeded.  He  made  directly 
to  the  bed  in  the  dark,  where  laying  hold  of  the  beau's 
fkin  (for  Slipflop  had  torn  his  fhirt  almoft  off),  and 
finding  his  fkin  extremely  foft,  and  hearing  him  in  a 
low  voice  begging  Slipilop  to  let  him  go,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  this  was  the  young  woman  in  danger  of 
ravifhing,  and  immediately  falling  on  the  bed,  and 
laying  hold  on  Slipflop's  chin,  where  he  found  arough 
beard,  his  belief  was  confirmed  ;  he  therefore  refcued 
the  beau,  who  prefently  made  his  efcape,  and  then 
turning  towards  Slipflop,  received  fuch  a  cuff  on  his 
chops,  that  his  wrath  kindling  infiantly,  he  offered 
to  return  the  favour  fo  ftoutly,  that  had  poor  Slip- 
flop  received  the  fift,  which  in  the  dark  paft  by  her, 
and  fell  on  the  pillow,  fhe  would  moft  probably 
have  given  up  the  ghoft. — Adams,  miffing  his  blow, 
fell  directly  on  Slipflop,  who  cuffed  and  fcratched  as 
well  as  fhe  could  ;  nor  was  he  behind-hand  with  her 
in  his  endeavours,  but  happily  the  darknefs  of  the 
night  befriended  her. — She  then  cried,  She  was  a  wo- 
man; but  Adams  anfwered,  She  was  rather  the  devil, 
and  if  fhe  was,  he  would  grapple  with  him  ;  and  be- 
ing again  irritated  by  another  ftroke  on  his  chops, 
he  gave  her  fuch  a  remembrance  in  the  guts,  that  flic 
began  to  roar  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
houfe.  Adams  then  feizing  her  by  the  hair  (for  her 
double-clout  had  fallen  off  in  the  fcuffle)  pinned  her 
head  down  to  the  boliler,  and  then  both  called  for 
lights  together.  The  lady  Booby,  who  was  as 
wakeful  as  any  of  her  guefts,  had  been  alarmed  from 

the 
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the  beginning;  and  being  a  woman  of  a  bold  fpirit, 
fhe  Oipt  on  a  night-gown,  petticoat  and  flippers, 
and  taking  a  candle,  which  always  burnt  in  her  cham- 
ber, in  her  hand,  (lie  Walked  undauntedly  to  Slip- 
flop's  room  j  where  fhe  entered,  juft  at  the  inflant  as 
Adams  had  difcovered,  by  the  two  mountains  which 
Slipflop  carried  before  her,  that  he  was  concerned 
with  a  female.  He  then  concluded  her  to  be  a  witch, 
and  laid,  he  fancied  thofe  breafts  gave  fuck  to  a  le- 
gion of  devils.  Slipflop  feeing  lady  Booby  enter  the 
room,  cried,  He!p!  or  I  am  ravifhed,  with  a  mod 
audible  voice  ;  and  Adams,  perceiving  the  light, 
turned  haftily,  and  faw  the  lady  (as  fhe  did  him)  juft 
as  flie  came  to  the  feet  of  the  bed  ;  nor  did  her  ino- 
defty,  when  fhe  found  the  naked  condition  of  Adams, 
fuflfer  her  to  approach  farther. — She  then  began  to 
revile  the  parfon  as  the  wickeder!  of  all  men,  and 
particularly  railed  at  his  impudence  in  chufing  her 
houfe  for  the  fcene  of  his  debaucheries,  and  her  own 
woman  for  the  object  of  his  beftiality.  Poor  Adams 
had  before  difcovered  the  countenance  of  his  bed- 
fellow, and  now  firft  recollecting  he  was  naked,  he 
was  no  lefs  confounded  than  lady  Booby  herfclf,  and 
immediately  whipt  under  the  bed-clothes,  whence  the 
chafte  Slipflop  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fliut  him  out. 
Then  putting  forth  his  head,  on  which,  by  way  of 
ornament,  he  wore  a  flannel  nightcap,  he  protefted 
his  innocence,  and  afked  ten  thoufand  pardons  of 
Mrs.  Slipflop,  for  the  blows  he-had  ftruck  her,  vow- 
ing he  had  miftaken  her  for  a  witch.  Lady  Booby 
then  cafting  her  eyes  on  the'ground,  obferved  fome- 
thing  fparkle  with  great  luftre,  which  when  fhe  had 
taken  it  up,  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  pair  of  dia- 
mond buttons  for  the  fleeves.  A  little  farther,  flie 
faw  lie  the  fleeve  itfelf  of  a  fhirt  with  laced  ruffles. 
c  Heyday  !'  fays  fhe,  c  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?' 
— «  O,  Madam  !'  fays  Slipflop,  c;I  don't  know  what 
c  hath  happened,  I  have  been  fo  terrified.  Here  may 
<  have  been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room.'     *  To  whom, 

*  belongs 
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.}  belongs  this  laced  fhirt  and  jewels,'  fays  the  lady. 
■ — c  Undoubtedly,'  cries  the  parfon,  *  to  the  young 
1  gentleman,  whom  I  miftook  for  a  woman  on  com- 
1  ing  into  the  room,  whence  proceeded  all  the'fub- 
(  fequent  miftakes;    for  if  I  had  fufpecled  him  for  a 

*  man,  I  would  have  feized  him,  had  he  been  another 

*  Hercules,  though  indeed,  he  fcems  rather  to  refem- 
f  ble  Hylas?  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  reafon 
of  his  riling  from  bed,  and  the  reft,  till  the  lady  came 
into  the  room  ;  at  which,  and  the  figures  of  Slip- 
flop  and  her  gallant,  whofe  heads  only  were  vifibJe  at 
the  oppofue  corners  of  the  bed,  (he  could  not  refrain 
from  laughter  j  nor  did  Slipflop  perfift  in  accufing 
the  parfon  of  any  motions  towards  a  rape.  The  lady 
therefore  defired  him  to  return  to  his  bed  as  foon  as 

'ihe  was  departed,  and  then  ordering  Slipflop  to  rife 
and  attend  her  in  her  own  room,  (he  returned  herfelf 
thither.     When  Hie  was  gone,    Adams  renewed  his 

'petitions  for  pardon  to  Mrs.  Slipflop,  who,  with  a 
moft  chriftian  temper,  not  only  forgave,  but  began 
to  move  with  fuch  courtefy  towards  him,  which  he 
taking  as  a  hint  to  begin,  immediately  quitted  the 
bed,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  towards  his  own; 
but  unluckily,  inftead  of  turning  to  the  right,  he 
turned  to  the  left,  and  went  to  the  apartment  v 
Fanny  lay,  who  (as  the  reader  may  remember)  had 
not  flept  a  wink  the  preceding  night,  and  who 
fo  nagged  out  with  what  had  happened  to  her  in  the 
dav,  that,  notwithstanding  all  thoughts  of  her  Jofeph, 
fhe  was  fallen  into  fo  profound  a  lleep,  that  all  the 
noife  in  the  adjoining  room  had  not  been  able  n> 
dilturb  her.  Adams  groped  out  the  bed,  and  turn- 
ing the  clothes  down  foftly,  a  euftom  Mrs.  Adams 
had  long  accultomed  him  to,  crept  in,  and  depofited 
his  carcafe  on  the  bed-port,  a  place  which  that  | 
woman  had  always  afllgned  him. 

As  the  cat  or  lap-dog  of  fome  lovely  nymph,  for 
whom  ten  thoufand  lovers  languid),  lies  quietly  by 
the  lide  of  the  charming  n  lid,  and  ignorant  of  the 
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fcene  of  delight  on  which  they  repcfe,  meditates  the 
future  capture  of  a  moufe,  or  fnrprifal  of  a  plate  of 
bread  and  butler  :  fo  Adams  lay  by  the  fide  of  Fan- 
ny, ignorant  of  the  paradife  to  which  he  was  fonear; 
nor  could  the  emanation  of  fweets  which  flowed  from 
her  breath,  overpower  the  fumes  of  tobacco  which 
played  in  the  parfon's  noflrils.  And  now  flcep  had 
not  overtaken  the  good  man,  when  Jofeph,  who  had 
fecretly  appointed  Fanny  to  come  to  her  at  the  break 
of  day,  rapped  foftly  at  the  chamber- door,  which, 
•when  he  had  repeated  twice,  Adams  cried,  Come  in, 
whoever  you  are.  Jofeph  thought  he  had  miftaken 
the  door,  though  (he  had  given  him  the  moft  exact 
directions  ;  however,  knowing  his  friend's  voice,  he 
opened  it,  and  law  fome  female  veftments  lying  on 
a  chair.  Fanny  waking  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  ilretch- 
ing  out  her  hand  on  Adams's  beard,  {lie  cried  out, 
— c  O  heavens  !  where  am  I  f"  c  Blefs  me  !  where 
am  I  ?'  laid  the  parfon.  Then  Fanny  fcreamed, 
'  Adams  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  Jofeph  Hood,  as  the 
tragedians  call  it,  like  the  ftatue  of  Surprize.  f  How 
c  came  ihe  into  my  room  ?'  cried  Adams.  c  How 
'  came  you  into  hers  :'  cried  Jofeph,  in  an  aftonifh- 
ment.  '  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,'  anfwered 
«  Adams,  but  that  fhe  is  a  veftal  for  me.  As  I  am  a 
'  chriftian,  I  know  not  whether  fhe  is  a  man  or  wo- 
«  man.  He  is  an  infidel,  who  doth  not  believe  in 
«  witchcraft.  They  as  furely  exiit  now  as  in  the  days 
«  of  Saul.  My  clothes  are  bewitched  away  too,  and 
*  Fanny's  brought  into  their  place.'  For  he  flill  in- 
fixed he  was  in  his  own  apartment  j  but  Fanny  de- 
nied it  vehemently,  and  faid  his  attempting  to  per- 
fuade  Jofeph  of  fuch  a  falfehood,  convinced  her  of 
his  wicked  defigns.  <  How  !'  faid  Jofeph  in  a  rage, 
«  hath  he  offered  any  rudenefs  to  you  ?' — She  anfwer- 
ed,  She  could  not  accufc  him  of  any  more  than  v"dla- 
nonfly  dealing  to  bed  to  her,  which  ihe  thought  rude- 
nefs fufHcient,  and  what  no  man  would  do  without  a 
Wicked  intention.    Jofeph's  great  opinion  of  Adams 

was 
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was  not  eafily  to  be  daggered,  and  when  he  heard 
from  Fanny,  that  no  harm  had  happened,  he  grew  a 
little  cooler  ;  yet  ftill  he  was  confounded,  and  as  he 
knew  the  houfe,  and  that  the  women's  apartments  were 
on  this  fide  Mrs.  Slipflop's  room,  and  the  men's  on 
the  other,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  Fanny's 
chamber.  Affuring  Adams  therefore  of  this  truth, 
he  begged  him  to  give  fome  account  how  he  came 
there.  Adams  then,  (landing  in  his  fhirt,  which  did 
not  offend  Fanny,  as  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were 
drawn,  related  all  that  had  happened,  and  when  he  had 
ended,  Jofeph  told  him,  It  was  plain  he  had  miftaken, 
by  turning  to  the  right  inftead  of  the  left.  c  Odlb  !' 
cries  Adams,  *  that's  true,  as  fure  as  fixpence,  you 
c  have  hit  on  the  very  thing.'  He  then  traverfed 
the  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  begged  Fanny's 
pardon,  affuring  her,  he  did  not  know  whether  fhe 
was  man  or  woman.  That  innocent  creature  firmly 
believing  all  he  faid,  told  him,  She  was  no  longer 
angry,  and  begged  Jofeph  to  conduct  him  into  his 
own  apartment,  where  he  mould  itay  himfelf  till  ilie 
had  put  her  clothes  on.  Jofeph  and  Adams  accord- 
ingly departed,  and  the  latter  foon  was  convinced  of 
the  mifltake  he  had  committed  ;  however,  whilit  he 
was  dreffing  himfelf,  he  often  afferted,  he  believed  in 
the  power  of  witchcraft  notwithstanding,  and  did  not 
fee  how  a  chriftian  could  deny  it. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

The  arrival  of  gaff ar  and  gammar  Andrews,  with  an- 
other per f on  not  much  expecled  ;  and  a  perfekl  Joln- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  rat  fed  by  the  pedlar. 

AS  foon  as  Fanny  was  dreft,  Jofeph  returned  to 
her,  and  they  had  a  long  converfation  together, 
the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  if  they  found  them- 
felves  to  be  really  brother  and  filter,  thev  vowed  a 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  live  together  all  their  days, 
and  indulge  a  Platonic  friendfhip  for  each  other. 

The  company  were  all  very  merry  at  breakfaft, 
and  Jofeph  and  Fanny  rather  more  cheerful  than  the 
preceding  night.  The  lady  Booby  produced  the 
diamond  button,  which  the  beau  moft  readily  owned, 
and  alleged  that  he  was  very  fu  eject  to  walk  in  his 
fleep.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from  being  afhamed  of  his 
amour,  and  rather  endeavoured  to  infinuate  that 
more  than  was  really  true  had  palled  between  him 
and  the  fair  Slipflop. 

Their  tea  was  fcarce  over,  when  news  came  of  the 
arrival  of  old  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  wife.  They  were 
immediately  introduced,  and  kindly  received  by  the 
lady  Booby,  whofe  heart  went  now  pit-a-pat,  as  did 
thofe  of  Jofeph  and  Fanny.  They  felt  perhaps  little 
lefs  anxiety  in  this  interval  than  Oedipus  himfelf, 
whilft  his  fate  was  revealing. 

Mr.  Booby  firft  opened  the  caufe,  by  informing 
the  old  gentleman  that  he  had  a  child  in  the  company 
more  than  he  knew  of,  and  taking  Fanny  by  the  hand, 
told  him,  This  was  that  daughter  of  hL  who  had  been 
ftolen  away  by  gypfies  in  her  infancy.  Mr.  Andrews, 
after  expreffing  fome  aftonifhment,  afTured  his  honour 
that  he  had  never  loft  a  daughter  by  gypues,  nor  ever 

had 
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had  anyotherchildren  than  Jofeph  and  Pamela.  Thefe 
words  were  a  cordial  to  the  two  lovers  j  but  had  a  dif- 
ferent effeft  on  lady  Booby.  She  ordered  the  pedlar 
to  be  called,  who  recounted  his  ftory  as  he  had  done 
before. — At  the  end  of  which,  old  Mrs.  Andrews 
running  to  Fanny,  embraced  her,  crying  out,  cShe  is, 
«  fhe  is  my  child  !'  The  company  were  all  amazed  at 
this  difagreement  between  the  man  and  his  wife;  and 
the  blood  had  now  forfaken  the  cheeks  of  the  lovers, 
when  the  old  woman  turning  to  her  hufband,  who 
was  more  furprized  than  all  the  reft,  and  having  a 
little  recovered  her  own  fpirits,  delivered  herfelf  as 
follows  :  «  You  may  remember,  my  dear,  when  you 
'  went  a  ferjeant  to  Gibraltar,  you  left  me  big  with 
c  child  j  you  (laid  abroad,  you  know,  upwards  of 
*■  three  years.  In  your  abfence  I  was  brought  to  bed, 

*  I  verily  believe,  of  this  daughter,  whom  I  am  fure 
f  I  have  reafon  to  remember  ;  for  I  fuckled  her  at  this 
«  very  bread  till  the  day  (he  was  flolen  from  me. 

*  One  afternoon,  when  the  child  was  about  a  year, 
c  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  or  thereabouts,  two  gypfey 
«  women  came  to  the  door,  and  offered  to  tell  my  for- 

*  tune.  One  of  them  had  a  child  in  her  lap  ;  I  fhewed 
c  them  my  hand,  and  defired  to  know  if  you  was 
«  ever  to  come  home  again,  which  I  remember  as  well 
«  as  if  it  was  but  yefterday  :  They  faithfully  promifed 
c  me  you  mould — I  left  the  girl  in  the  cradle,  pnd 
c  went  to  draw  them  a  cup  of  liquor,  the  bell  1  had  ; 
c  when  I  returned  with  the  pot  (I  am  fure  I  was  not 
'  abfent  longer  than  whilft  I  am  telling  it  to  you)  the 
c  women  were  gone.  I  was  afraid  they  had  ltolen 
c  fomething,  and  looked  and  looked,  but  to  no  pur- 
«  pole,  and  heaven  knows  I  had  very  little  lor  I 

*  to  ileal.  At  lad,  hearing  the  child  cry  in  the  cradle, 
'  1  went  to  take  it  up  —  but  O  the  living  1    how  was 

*  I  furprized  to  find,  in  (lead  of  my  own  girl  that  I 
1  had  put  into  the  cradle,  who  was  as  line  a  fat  thriv- 

*  ing  child  as  you  (hall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day,  a 

*  fickly  boy,  that  did   not  feem  to  have  an  hour  to 
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live.  I  ran  out,  pulling  my  hair  off,  and  crying  like 
any  mad  after  the  women,  but  never  could  hear  a 
word  of  them  from  that  day  to  this.  When- 1  came 
back,  the  poor  infant  (which  is  our  Jofeph  there, 
as  flout  as  he  now  (lands)  lifted  up  its  eyes  upon  me 
fo  piteoufly,  that  to  be  fure,  notwithstanding:  my 
paftion,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  do  it  any 
mifchief.  A  neighbour  of  mine  happening  to  come 
in  at  the  fame  time,  and  hearing  the  cafe,  advifed 
me  to  take  care  of  this  poor  child,  and  God  would 
perhaps  one  day  reilore  me  my  own.  Upon  which 
I  took  the  child  up,  and  fuckled  it,  to  be  fure, 
all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  born  of  my  own  na- 
tural body.  And  as  true  as  I  am  alive,  in  a  little 
time  I  loved  the  boy  all  to  nothing  as  if  it  had 
been  my  own  girl — Well,  as  I  was  faying,  times 
growing  very  hard,  I  having  two  children  and  no- 
thing but  my  own  work,  which  was  little  enough, 
God  knows,  to  maintain  them,  was  obliged  to  afk 
relief  of  the  parifh  s  but  inftead  of  giving  it  me, 
they  removed  me,  by  juftices  warrants,  fifteen  miles, 
to  the  place  where  I  now  live,  where  I  had  not  been 
long  fettled  before  you  came  home.  Jofeph  (for 
that  was  the  name  I  gave  him  myfelf — the  Lord 
knows  whether  he  was  baptized  or  no,  or  by  what 
name)  Jofeph,  I  fay,  feemed  to  me  to  be  about  five 
years  old  when  you  returned  \  for  I  believe  he  is  two 
or  three  years  older  than  our  daughter  here  (for  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  (he  is  the  fame)  j  and  when 
you  faw  him,  you  faid,  he  was  a  chopping  boy, 
without  ever  minding  his  age;  and  fo  I  feeing  you 
did  not  fufpecl  any  thing  of  the  matter,  thought  I 
might  e'en  as  well  keep  it  to  myfelf,  for  fear  you 
mould  not  love  him  as  well  as  I  did.  And  all  this 
is  veritably  true,  and  I  will  take  my  oath  of  it  be- 
fore any  juflice  in  the  kingdom.' 
The  pedlar,  who  had  been  fummoned  by  the  or- 
der of  lady  Booby,  lifcened  with  the  utmoft  attention 
to  gammer  Andrews's  ilory,  and  when  (he  had  finifli- 
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ed,    aPtced    her,    If  the   fuppoHtious    child  had  no 
mark  on  its  bread  ?  To  which  fhe  anfwered,  *  Yes, 
f  he  had  as  fine  a  ftrawberry  as  ever  grew  in  a  gar- 
e  den.'     This  Jofeph  acknowledged,  and  unbutton- 
ing his  coat,  at   the   ihtercefilon   of  the  comp 
ihewed  to  them.    (  Well,'  fays  gaffar  Andrews,  who 
was  a  comical  fly  old  fellow,  and  very  likely  defired 
to  have  no  more  children  than  he  could  keep,  f  you 
c  have  proved,  I  think,  very  plainly,  that  this   boy 
'  doth  not  belong  to  us  ;   but  how  are  you  certain 
c  that  the  girl  is  ours  ?'  The  parfon   then   brought 
the  pedlar  forward,  and  defired  him  to  repeat  the 
ftory,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him  the  pre- 
ceding day   at   the   alehoufe  i    which   he  complied 
with,  and  related  what  the  reader,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Adams,     hath   feen   before.      He    then    confirmed, 
from  his  wife's  report,  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
exchange,  and  of  the  (Irawberry  on  Jofeph's  breafc. 
At  the  repetition  of  the  word  Strawberry,  Adams, 
who  had  fcen  it  without  any  emotion,  ftarted,   and 
cried,  c  Blefs  me  !  fomething  comes  into  my  head.' 
But  before  he  had   time  to  bring  any  thing  out,   a 
fervant  called  him  forth.     When  he  was  gone,   the 
pedlar  afTured  Jofeph,  that  his  parents  were  pcrfons 
of  much  greater  circumftances   than   thofe  he  had 
hitherto  mirtaken  for  fuch  ;   for  that  he  had   been 
ftolen   from  a  gentleman's  houfe,  by   thofe   whom 
they  call  gypfies,  and  had  been  kept  by  them  dur- 
ing a  whole  year,  when   looking  on  him   as  in   a 
dying  condition,   they  had  exchanged   him  for  the 
other  healthier  child,  in  the  manner  before  re!  i 
He  faitJ7  As  to  the  name  of  his  father,   his  wife  had 
either  never  known  or  forgot  it;   but  that  fhe  had 
acquainted  him,  he  lived  about  forty  miles  from  the 
place   where    the    exchange   had    been    made,   and 
which  way,  prbmifing  to  fpare  no  pains  in  ei 
vouring  with  him  to  difcover  the  place. 

But  Fortune,  which  feldom  doth  good  or  ill,  or 
makes  men  happy  or  miferable  by  halveSj  refolved 
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to  fpare  him  this  labour.    The  reader  may  pleafe  to 
recollect,  that  Mr.  Wilfon  had  intended  a  journey 
to  the  Weft,  in  which  he  was  to  pafs  through  Mr. 
Adams's  parifh,   and  had  promifed  to  call  on  him. 
He  was  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's  gates  for 
that  purpofe,   being  directed  thither  from  the  par- 
fon's  houfe,  and  had  fent  in  the  fervant  whom  we 
have  above  feen  call  Mr.  Adams  forth.     This  had 
no  fooner  mentioned  the  difcovery  of  a  ftolen  child, 
and  had   uttered  the  word    Strawberry,    than   Mr. 
Wilfon,  with  wildnefs  in  his  looks,  and  the  utmofl 
eagernels  in  his  words,  begged  to  be  (hewed  into  the 
room,  where  he  entered  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
any  of  the  company  but  Jofeph,  and  embracing  him 
with  a  complexion  all  pale  and  trembling,  defired 
to  fee  the  mark  on  his  bread ;  the  parfon  followed 
him  capering,   rubbing  his  hands,  and  crying  out. 
Hie  eft  quern  quarts  •,  inventus  eft,  &c.     Jofeph  com- 
plied with  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  who  no  fooner 
faw  the  mark,  than  abandoning  himfelf  to  the  moft 
extravagant  rapture  of  paffion,  he  embraced  Jofeph, 
with  inexpreffible  ecilacy,  and  cried  out  in  tears  of 
joy,  *  I  have  difcovered  my  fon,  I  have  him  again 
'  in  my  arms !'  Jofeph  was  not  fufEciently  apprized 
yet  to  tafte  the  lame  delight  with  his  father  (for  fo 
in   reality   he  was) ;    however,    he   returned  fome 
warmth  to  his  embraces:  But  he  no  fooner  perceiv- 
ed from  his  father's  account,  the  agreement  of  every 
circumftancc,  of  pcrfon,  time,  and  place,  than  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  embracing  his  knees, 
with  tears   begged  his   ble fling,   which  was  given 
with  much  affection,  and  received  with  fuch  refpefr, 
mixed  with  fuch  tendernefs  on  both  fides,  that  it 
affected  all  prefent :  But  none  fo  much  as  lady  Boo- 
by, who  left  the  room  in  an  agony,  which  was  but 
too  much  perceived,  and  not  very  charitably  ac- 
counted for  by  fome  of  the  company. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Being  the  laji.     In  which  this  true  hijlory  is  brought 
to  a  happy  conclufion, 

FANNY  was  very  little  behind  her  Jofeph,  in 
the  duty  fhe  exprefs'd  towards  her  parents  ; 
and  the  joy  fhe  evidenced  in  difcovering  them. 
Gammar  Andrews  kitted  her,  and  faid,  She  was 
heartily  glad  to  fee  her  :  But  for  her  part,  (he  could 
never  love  any  one  better  than  Jofeph.  Gaffar  An- 
drews teftified  no  remarkable  emotion,  he  bleJTed 
and  kitted  her,  but  complained  bitterly,  that  he 
wanted  his  pipe,  not  having  had  a  whiff  that  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Booby,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  aunt's  fond- 
nefs,  imputed  her  abrupt  departure  to  her  pride,  and 
difdain  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  married; 
he  was  therefore  defirous  to  be  gone  with  the  ut- 
moft  celerity:  And  now,  having  congratulated  Mr. 
"Wilfon  and  Jofeph  on  the  difcovery,  he  falutcd 
Fanny,  called  her  fitter,  and  introduced  her  as  fuch. 
to  Pamela,  who  behaved  with  great  decency  on  the 
occafion. 

He  now  fent  a  melTage  to  his  aunt,  who  returned, 
that  fhe  wifhed  him  a  good  journey  ;  but  was  too 
difordered  to  fee  any  company  :  He  therefore  pre- 
pared to  fet  out,  having  invited  Mr.  Wilfon  to  his 
houfe;  and  Pamela  and  Jofeph  both  fo  infilled  on 
his  complying,  that  he  at  laft  confentcd,  having  firlt 
obtained  a  mefienger  from  Mr.  Booby,  to  acquaint 
his  wife  with  the  news  j  which,  as  he  knew  it  would 
render  her  completely  happy,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himfelf  to  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  her 
with. 

Dd  3  The 
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The  company  were  ranged  in  this  manner  :  The 
two  old  people,  with  their  two  daughters,  rode  in 
the  coach  j  tiie  fquire,  Mr.  Wilfon,  Jofeph,  parfon 
Adams,  and  the  pedlar,  proceeded  on  horfeback. 

In  their  way,  Jofeph  informed  his  father  of  his  in- 
tended match  with  Fanny;  to  which,  though' he  ex- 
prefftd  fome  reluctance  at  firft,  on  the  eagernefs  of 
his  fon's  inftances  he  confented,  faying,  If  fhe  was 
fo  'good  a  creature  as  Hie  appeared,  and  he  defcrib- 
ed  her,  he  thought  the  di  fad  vantages  of  birth  and 
fortune  might  be  compenfated.  He  however  in- 
fixed on  the  match  being  deferred  till  he  had  feen 
his  mother  j  in  which  jofeph  perceiving  him  pofi- 
tive,  with  great  duty  obeyed  him,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  parfon  Adams,  who  by  thefe  means  fa.w  an 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  church  forms,  and  mar- 
rying his  parifliioners  without  a  licence. 

Mr.  Adams  greatly  exulting  on  this  occafion  (for 
fuch  ceremonies  were  matters  of  no  fmall  moment 
with  him),  accidentally  gave  fpurs  to  his  horfe, 
which  the  generous  bead  difdaining,  for  he  was  of 
high  mettle,  and  had  been  ufed  to  "more  expert  rid- 
ers than  the  gentleman  who  at  prefent  beftrode  him, 
fcr  whofe  horfemanfhip  he  had  perhaps  fome  con- 
tempt, immediately  ran  away  full  fpeed,  and  playecl 
fo  many  antic  tricks,  that  he  tumbled  the  parfon 
from  his  bac  k  ;  which  Jofeph  perceiving,  came  to 
his  relief.  This  accident  afforded  infinite  merriment 
to  the  fervants,  and  no  lefs  frighted  poor  Fanny,- 
who  beheld  him  as  he  pafled  by  the  coach  j  but  the 
mirth  of  the  one  and  terror  of  the  other  were  fcon 
determined,  when  the  parfon  declared,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  damage. 

The  horfe  having  freed  himfelf  from  his  unwor- 
thy rider,  as  he  probably  thought  him,  proceeded 
to  make  the  bed  of  his  way;  but  was  flopped  by  a 
gentleman  and  his  feryants,  who  were  travelling;  the 
oppoHte  way  j  and  were  now  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  coach.     They  foon  met;  and  as  one  of  the  fer- 

vants 
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vants  delivered  Adams  his  horfe,  his  mailer  haiJed 
him,  and  Adams  looking  up,  prefently  recollected 
he  was  the  juftice  of  peace  before  whom  he  and 
Fanny  had  made  their  appearance.  The  parfon  pre- 
fently falu  ted  him  very  kindly  ;  and  the  juftice  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  found  the  fellow,  who  at- 
tempted to  fwear  agair.ft  him  and  the  young  woman 
the  very  next  day,  and  had  committed  him  to  Sa- 
lisbury gaol,  where  he  was  charged  with  many  rob* 
beries. 

Many  compliments  having  parTed  between  the 
parfon  and  the  juftice,  the  latter  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  and  the  former  having  with  lb  me  difdain 
refilled  Jofeph's  offer  of  changing  horfes,  and  de- 
clared he  was  as  able  a  horfeman  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom, remounted  his  bead  ;  and  now  the  company 
again  proceeded,  and  happily  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  Mr.  Adams,  by  good  luck  rather  than 
by  good  riding,  efcaping  a  fecond  fall. 

The  company  arriving  at  Mr.  Booby's  houfe, 
were  all  received  by  him  in  the  mod  courteous,  and 
enterta'ned  in  the  molt  fplendid  manner,  after  the 
cuftom  of  the  old  Englifh.  hofpitality,  which  is  ftill 
preferved  in  lome  very  few  families  in  the  remote 
parts  of  England.  They  all  pafled  that  day  with 
the  utmoli;  fatisfaction  ;  it  being  perhaps  impoffible 
to  find  any  fet  of  people  more  folidlv  and  fincerely 
happy.  Jofeph  and  Fannv  found  means  to  be  alone 
upwards  of  two  hours,  which  were  the  (h  or  tell,  but 
the  iweeteft  imaginable. 

In  the  morning,   Mr.  Willon  propofed  to  his  Con 
to  make  a  vifit  with  him  to  his  mother;  which,  not- 
withftancling  his  dutiful  inclinations,  and   a  Ion 
defne  he  had  to  fee  her,  a  little  concern 
he  mull:  be  obliged   to  leave   his   Fanny  :   But  the 
goodnefs  of  Mr.  Boobv  relieved  him  , 
pofed  to  fend  his  own  coach   and   fi  c 
ion,   whom   Pamela   fo   very  earncftlv  . 
Mr.  Wilfon  at  length  agreed  with  the  enircatK 

Dd  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Booby  and  Jofeph,  and  fuffered  the  coach  to 
go  empty  for  his  wife. 

On  Saturday  night  the  coach  returned  with  Mrs. 
Wilfon,  who  added  one  more  to  this  happy  afTem- 
bly.  The  reader  may  imagine  much  better  and 
quicker  too  than  I  can  defcribe,  the  many  embraces 
and  tears  of  joy  which  fucceeded  her  arrival.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  fhe  was  eafily  prevailed  with  to  fol- 
low her  hufband's  example,  in  contenting  to  the 
match. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Adams  performed  the  fervice  at 
the  fquire's  parifh  church,  the  curate  of  which  very 
kindly  exchanged  duty,  and  rode  twenty  miles  to 
the  lady  Booby's  parifh  fo  to  do;  being  particularly 
charged  not  to  omit  publishing  the  banns,  being  the 
third  and  laft  time. 

At  length  the  happy  day  arrived,  which  was  to 
put  Jofeph  in  the  pofTefiion  of  all  his  wifhes.  He 
arofe  and  dreffed  himfelf  in  a  neat  but  plain  fuit  of 
Mr.  Booby's,  which  exaclly  fiued  him  ;  for  he  re- 
fufed  all  finery;  as  did  Fanny  likewife,  who  could 
be  prevailed  on  by  Pamela  to  attire  herfelf  in  no- 
thing richer  than  a  white  dimity  night-gown.  Her 
fhift  indeed,  which  Pamela  prefented  her,  was  of 
the  finefl  kind,  and  had  an  edging  of  lace  round  the 
bolbm ;  Ihe  likewife  equipped  her  with  a  pair  of 
fine  white  thread  (lockings,  which  were  all  (he 
would  accept ;  for  fhe  wore  one  of  her  own  fhort 
round-eared  caps,  and  over  it  a  little  ftraw  hat, 
lined  with  cherry-coloured  filk,  and  tied  with  a 
cherry-coloured  ribbon.  In  this  drefs  fhe  came 
forth  from  her  chamber,  blufhing  and  breathing 
fvveets ;  and  was  by  Jofeph,  whofe  eyes  fparkled 
fire,  led  to  church,  the  whole  family  attending, 
where  Mr.  Adams  performed  the  ceremony  j  at 
which  nothing  was  fo  remarkable,  as  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unaffeded  modefly  of  Fanny,  un- 
lefs  the  true  chriftian  piety  of  Adams,  who  pub- 
lickly  rebuked  Mr.  Booby  and  Pamela  for  laughing 
in  fo  facred  a  place,  and  on  fo  folemn  an  occalion. 
§  Our 
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Our  parfon  would  have  done  no  lefs  to  the  higheft 
prince  on  earth  ;  for  though  he  paid  all  fubmiflion 
and  deference  to  his  fuperiors  in  other  matters, 
where  the  leaft  fpice  of  reugion  intervened,  he  im- 
mediately loft  ail  refpecl:  of  perfons.  It  was  his 
maxim,  that  he  was  a  fervant  of  the  higheft,  and 
could  not,  without  departing  from  his  duty,  give 
up  the  leaft  article  of  his  honour,  or  of  his  caufe, 
to  the  greateft  earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  he  al- 
ways afferted,  that  Mr.  Adams  at  church  with  his 
furplice  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  without  that  orna- 
ment, in  any  other  place,  were  two  very  different 
perfons. 

When  the  church  rites  were  over,  Jofeph  led  his 
blooming  bride  back  to  Mr.  Booby's  (for  the  diftance 
was  lb  very  little,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ufe 
a  coach)  ;  the  whole  company  attended  them  like- 
wife  on  foot ;  and  now  a  moll  magnificent  enter- 
tainment was  provided,  at  which  parfon  Adams  de- 
monftrated  an  appetite  furprizing,  as  well  as  fur- 
paffing  every  one  prefent.  Indeed  the  only  perfons 
who  betrayed  any  deficiency  on  this  occafion,  were 
thofe  on  whofe  account  the  feaft  was  provided. 
They  pampered  their  imaginations  with  the  much 
more  exquifite  repaft  which  the  approach  of  night 
promifed  them  ;  the  thoughts  of  which  filled  both 
their  minds,  though  with  different  fenfations  j  the 
one  all  defire,  while  the  other  had  her  wifhes  tem- 
pered with  fears. 

At  length,  after  a  day  paffed  with  the  utmoft  mer- 
riment, corrected  by  the  ftricteft  decency  ;  in  which, 
however,  parfon  Adams,  being  well  filled  with  ale 
and  pudding,  had  given  a  loofe  to  more  facetiouf- 
nefs  than  was  ufual  to  him  j  the  happy,  the  blelTed 
moment  arrived,  when  Fanny  retired  with  her  mo- 
ther, her  mother-in-law,  and  her  filler.  She  was 
foon  undrefled  j  for  (he  had  no  jewels  to  depofite 
in  their  cafkets,  nor  fine  laces  to  fold  with  the  nicell 
exactnefs.  Undrefling  to  her  was  properly  di  (co- 
vering, 
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vering,  net  putting  oft,  ornaments ;  for  as  all  her 
charms  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  lhe  could  divert 
herfelf  of  none.  How,  reader,  lhall  I  give  thee  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  lovely  young  creature  !  the 
bloom  of  roles  and  lilies  might  a  little  illuftrate  her 
complexion,  or  their  fmell  her  fvveetnefs ;  but  to 
comprehend  her  entirely,  conceive  youth,  health, 
bloom,  neatnefs,  and  innocence,  in  her  bridal  bed  -3 
conceive  all  thefe  in  their  utmofl  perfection,  and 
you  may  place  the  charming  Fanny's  picture  before 
your  eyes. 

Joseph  no  fboner  heard  fhe  was  in  bed,  than  he 
fled  with  the  utmoit  eagernefs  to  her.  A  minute 
carried  him  into  her  arms,  where  we  (hall  le?ve  this 
happy  couple  to  enjoy  the  private  rewards  of  their 
conltancy  j  rewards  lb  great  and  fweet,  that  I  appre- 
hend Jofeph  neither  envied  the  noblefl  duke,  nor 
Fanny  the  nneil  duchefs,  that  night. 

The  third  day,  Mr.  Wilfon  and  his  wife,  with 
their  fon  and  daughter,  returned  home;  where  they 
now  live  together  in  a  ftate  of  blifs  fcarce  ever 
equalled.  Mr.  Booby  hath  with  unprecedented  ge- 
nerofity  given  Fanny  a  fortune  of  two  thouland 
pounds,  which  Jofeph  hath  laid  out  in  a  little  eftate 
in  the  fame  parifh  with  his  father,  which  he  now 
occupies  (his  father  having  (locked  it  for  him)  ; 
and  Fanny  prefides  with  molt  excellent  management 
ir:  his  dairy  j  where,  however,  (he  is  not  at  prefent 
very  able  to  bufile  much,  being,  as  Mr.  Wilfon 
informs  me  in  his  laft  letter,  extremely  big  with  her 
fir  it  child. 

u  Booby  hath  prefented  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
living  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He 
at  firlt  refufed  it,  refolving  not  to  quit  his  parilh- 
ioners,  with  whom  he  hath  lived  fo  long;  but,  on 
recollecting  he  might  keep  a  curate  at  this  living, 
he  hath  been  lately  included  into  it. 

The  pedlar,  befides  feveral  handfomeprefents  both 
from  Mr.  Wilfon  and  Mr.  Booby,  is,  by  the  latter's 

interelt^ 
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intereft,  made  an  excifcman ;  a  truft  which  he  dif- 
charges  with  fuch  juftice,  that  he  is  greatly  beloved 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  lady  Booby,  Cae  returned  to  London 
in  a  few  days,  where  a  young  captain  of  dragoons, 
together  with  eternal  parties  at  cards,  foon  oblite- 
rated the  memory  of  Jofeph. 

Joseph  remains  blefTed  with  his  Fanny,  whom  he 
dears  on  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  which  is  ail 
returned  on  her  fide.  The  happinefs  of  this  couple 
is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  pleaiure  to  their  fond  pa- 
rents ;  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  he  de- 
clares he  will  imitate  them  in  their  retirement;  nor 
will  be  prevailed  on  by  any  bookfellers,  or  their  au- 
thors, to  make  his  appearance  in  high  life. 
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AS  fo  many  worthy  perfons  have,  I  am  told, 
afcribed  the  honour  of  this  performance  to 
me,  they  will  not  be  iurprized  at  feeing  my  name 
to  this  preface ;  nor  am  I  very  infincere,  when  I  call 
it  an  honour,  for  if  the  authors  of  the  age  are  amongft 
the  number  of  thefe,  wh<">  confei  ~d  it  on  me,  I  know 
very  few  or  them  to  \vl,om  I  ihail  return  the  com- 
pliment of  fuch  a  fufpicion. 

I  could  indeed  have  been  very  we!'  content  with 
the  reputation,  weil  knowing  that  fome  writings 
may  be  juftiy  laid  to  my  charge,  or  a  merit  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  following  work;  had  not  the 
imputation  directly  accufcd  me  of  falfehood,  in 
breaking  a  promife,  which  I  have  folemnly  made  in 
print,  of  never  publifhing,  -n  a  pamphlet  with- 
out fetting  my  name  to  it,  a  pi  omife  I  have  always 
hitherto  faithfully  keptj  and  for  the  fake  of  men's 
characters,  I  .vifh  all  on-  -  riters  were  by  law 
obliged  to  ufe  the  fame  n  ihod ;  but,  till  they  are, 
I  fhaU  no  longer  impole  any  fuch  reitraint  on  my- 
felf. 

A  SECOND 
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A  second  reafon  which  induces  me  to  refute  this 
untruth,  is,  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
me  in  a  profefiion,  to  which  I  have  applied  with  fo 
arduous  and  intent  a  diligence,  that  I  have  had  no 
leifure,  if  I  had  inclination,  to  compofe  any  thing  of 
this  kind.  Indeed,  I  am  very  far  from  entertaining 
fuch  an  inclination  ;  I  know  the  value  of  the  reward, 
which  fame  confers  on  authors,  too  well,  to  endea- 
vour any  longer  to  obtain  it ;  nor  was  the  world  ever 
more  unwilling  to  beflow  the  glorious,  envied  prize 
of  the  laurel  or  bays,  than  I  fhould  now  be  to  re- 
ceive any  fuch  garland  or  fool's  cap.  There  is  not, 
I  believe  (and  it  is  bold  to  affirm),  a  fingle  Free 
Briton  in  this  kingdom,  who  hates  his  wife  more 
heartily  than  I  deteft  the  mufes.  They  have,  in- 
deed, behaved  to  me  like  the  mofl  infamous  harlots, 
and  have  laid  many  a  fpurious,  as  well  as  deformed 
production  at  my  door  ;  in  all  which,  my  good 
friends  the  critics  have,  in  their  profound  difcern- 
rnent,  difcovered  fome  refemblance  of  the  parent ; 
and  thus  I  have  been  reputed  and  reported  the  au- 
thor of  half  the  fcurrility,  bawdy,  treafon,  and  blaf- 
phemy,  which  thefe  few  laft  years  have  produced. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  every  perfon  who  hath 
thus  afperfed  me,  had  a  determinate  defign  of  doing' 
me  an  injury;  I  impute  it  only  to  an  idle,  childifh 
levity,  which  poflelfes  too  many  minds,  and  makes 
them  report  their  conjectures  as  matters  of  fact, 
without  weighing  the  proof,  or  considering  the  con- 
fequence.  But  as  to  the  former  of  thefe,  my  readers 
will  do  well  to  examine  their  own  talents  very  ftrict- 
ly,  before  they  are  too  thoroughly  convinced  of 
their  abilities  to  diftinguifh  an  author's  ftyle  fo  ac- 
curately, as  from  that  only  to  pronounce  an  anony- 
mous work  to  be  his;  and  as  to  the  latter,  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  them  of  the  cruelty  they  are 
guilty  of  by  fuch  reports.  For  my  own  part,  1  can 
aver,  that  there  are  few  crimes,  of  which  I  fhould 
have  been  more  afhaaied  than  of  fome  writings  laid 

to 
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to  my  charge.  I  am  as  well  allured  of  the  injuries 
I  have  fuffered  from  fuch  unjuit  imputations,  not 
only  in  general  character,  but  as  they  have,  I  con- 
ceive, frequently  railed  me  inveterate  enemies,  in 
peribns  to  whole,  difadvantage  I  have  never  enter- 
tained a  fingle  thought  j  nay,  in  men  whofe  cha- 
racters, and  even  names  have  been  unknown  to  me. 

Among  all  the  fcurrilities  with  which  I  have  been 
accufed  (though  equally  and  totally  innocent  of 
every  one)  none  ever  raifed  my  indignation  io  much 
as  the  Caufidicade  j  this  accufed  me  not  only  of 
being  a  bad  writer,  and  a  bad  man,  but  with  down- 
right idiotifm,  in  flying  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
men  of  my  profeffion.  I  take  therefore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  proteft,  that  1  never  law  that  infamous, 
paukry  libel,  till  long  after  it  had  been  in  print; 
nor  can  any  man  hold  it  in  greater  contempt  and 
abhorrence  than  myfelf. 

The  reader  will  pardon  my  dwelling  fo  long  on 
this  iubjeft,  as  I  have  fuffered  i'o  cruelly  by  thefe 
afperfions  in  my  own  eafe,  in  my  reputation,  and 
in  my  intereft.  I'fhall  however  henceforth  treat  fuch 
ceii lure  with  the  contempt  it  defervesj  and  do  here 
revoke  the  promife  I  formerly  made  ;  fo  that  I  ihall 
now  look  upon  myfelf  at  full  liberty  to  publilh  an 
anonymous  work,  without  any  breach  of  faith.  1-  ir 
though  probably  I  Ihall  never  make  any  ufe  of  tins 
liberty,  there  is  no  reafon  why  I  mould  be  unfder  a 
rettraint,  for  which  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  pur; 
recompence. 

A  third,  and  indeed  the  ftrongefl:  reafon  which 
Jwth  drawn  me  into  print,  is  to  dojuftice  to  thfi 
and  fole  author  of  this  little  book  3  who,   not.v 
Handing  the  many  excellent  obfervations  1 
through  it,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture it  difcovers,  is  a 
and  dearly  allied  to  rrie,   in  the  h 
well  as  relation,  that  if  !he  had  \ 
o'.  mine,  I  would  ha,  '  to  have 
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her,  as  I  would  have  been  juft  to  my  word  in  own- 
ing it ;  but  in  reality,  two  or  three  hints  which  arofe 
on  the  reading  it,  and  fome  little  direction  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  fecond  volume,  much  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  never  faw  till  in  print,  were  all  the 
aid  fhe  received  from  me.  Indeed,  I  believe,  there 
are  few  books  in  the  world  fo  abfolutely  the  author's 
own  as  this. 

There  were  fome  grammatical  and  other  errors  in 
ftyle  in  the  firft  impreflion,  which  my  ablence  from 
town  prevented  my  correcting,  as  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, though  in  great  hafte,  in  this  edition  ;  by  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other,  the  reader  may  fee, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while,  the  (hare  I  have  in 
this  book,  as  it  now  ftands,  and  which  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  correction  of  fome  final  1  errors, 
which  want  of  habit  in  writing  chiefly  occafioned, 
and  which  no  man  of  learning  would  think  worth 
his  cenfwre  in  a  romance  ;  nor  any  gentleman  in  the 
writings  of  a  young  woman. 

And  as  the  faults  of  this  work  want  very  little  ex- 
cufe,  fo  its  beauties  want  as  little  recommendation ; 
though  I  will  not  fay  but  they  may  fometimes  ftand 
in  need  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  For  as  the  merit  of  this  work  confifts  in 
a  vaft  penetration  into  human  nature,  a  deep  and 
profound  difcernment  of  all  the  mazes,  windings 
and  labyrinths,  which  perplex  the  heart  of  man  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  he  is  himfelf  often  incapable  of 
feeing  through  them  j  and  as  this  is  the  greateft, 
nobleft,  and  rarefl:  of  all  the  talents  which  conftitute 
a  genius  j  fo  a  much  larger  fhare  of  this  talent  is 
neceffary  even  to  recognize  thefe  difcoveries,  when 
they  are  laid  before  us,  than  falls  to  the  fhare  of  a 
common  reader.  Such  beauties  therefore  in  an 
author  muft  be  contented  to  pafs  often  unobferved 
anduntaftedi  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  imper- 
fections of  this  little  book,  which  arife,  not  from 
wan:  of  genius,  but  of  learning,  lie  open  to  the  eyes 

of 
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of  every  fool,  who  has  had  a  little  Latin  inoculated 
into  his  tail  \  but  had  the  fame  great  quantity  of 
birch  been  better  employed,  in  fcourging  away  his 
ill-nature,  he  would  not  have  expofed  it  in  endea- 
vouring to  cavil  at  the  firfb  performance  of  one, 
whole  fex  and  age  entitle  her  to  the  gentled  criticifm, 
while  her  merit,  of  an  infinitely  higher  kind,  may 
defy  the  fevered.  But,  I  believe,  the  warmth  of  my 
friendhYip  hath  led  me  to  engage  a  critic  of  my  own 
imagination  only;  fori  mould  be  forry  to  conceive 
fuch  a  one  had  any  real  exidence.  If  however  any 
fuch  compofition  of  folly,  meannefs  and  malevolence 
fhould  actually  exift,  he  mud  be  as  incapable  of  con- 
viction, as  unworthy  of  an  anfwer.  I  mall  therefore 
proceed  to  the  more  pleafing  talk  of  pointing  out 
fome  of  the  beauties  of  this  little  work. 

I  have  attempted  in  my  Preface  to  Jofeph  An- 
drews to  prove,  that  every  work  of  this  kind  is  in  its 
nature  a  comic  epic  poem,  of  which  Homer  left  us 
a  precedent,   though  it  be  unhappily  loft. 

The  two  great  originals  of  a  ferious  air,  which  we 
have  derived  from  that  mighty  genius,  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  action,  which  in  the  Iliad  is  entire  and 
uniform;  in  the Odyfley,  is  rather  a  feries  of  actions, 
all  tending  to  produce  one  great  end.  Virgil  and 
Milton  are,  I  think,  the  only  pure  imitators  of  the 
former;  mod  of  the  other  Latin,  as  well  as  Icalian, 
French,  and  Englifh  epic  poets,  chufing  rather  the 
hidory  of  fome  war,  as  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus; 
or  a  feries  of  adventures,  as  Ariollo,  &c.  for  the  fub- 
ject  of  their  poems. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  comic  writer  may  either 
fix  on  one  action,  as  the  authors  of  Le  Lutrin,  the 
Dunciad,  &c.  or  on  a  feries,  as  Butler  in  verfe,  and 
Cervantes  in  profe  have  done. 

Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  book  now  before  us, 
where  the  fable  confifts  of  a  feries  of  leparate  adven- 
tures detached  from,  and  independent  on  each  other, 

Vol.  V.  E  e  yec 
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yet  all  tending  to  one  great  end;  fo  that  thofe  who 
fhould  object  want  of  unity  of  action  here,  may,  if 
they  pleafe,  or  if  they  dare,  fly  back  with  their  ob- 
jection, in  the  face  even  of  the  OdyfTey  itfelf. 

This  fable  hath  in  it  thefe  three  difficult  ingre- 
dients, which  will  be  found  on  confideration  to  be 
always  necefiary  to  works  of  this  kind,  viz.  that  the 
main  end  or  fcope  be  at  once  amiable,  ridiculous  and 
natural. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fome  of  the  comic  performances 
I  have  above  mentioned  differ  in  the  firft  of  thefe, 
and  fet  before  us  the  odious  inftead  of  the  amiable; 
I  anfwer,  that  is  far  from  being  one  of  their  per- 
fections; and  of  this  the  authors  themfelves  feem  fo 
fenfible,  that  they  endeavour  to  deceive  the  reader  by 
falfe  gloffes  and  colours,  and  by  the  help  of  irony 
at  leaft  to  reprefent  the  aim  and  defign  of  their  heroes 
in  a  favourable  and  agreeable  light. 

I  might  farther  obferve,  that  as  the  incidents  arif- 
ing  from  this  fable,  tho'  often  furprifing,  are  every 
where  natural  (credibility  not  being  once  fhocked 
through  the  whole),  fo  there  is  one  beauty  very  ap- 
parent, which  hath  been  attributed  by  thegreateftof 
critics,  to  the  greateft  of  poets,  that  every  epifode 
bears  a  manifefl  impreflion  of  the  principal  defiga> 
and  chiefly  turns  on  the  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion of  friend Ihip  ;  of  which  noble  paflion,  from  its 
higheft  purity  to  its  loweft  falfehoods  and  difguifes, 
this  little  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  exact 
model. 

As  to  the  Characters  here  defcribed,  I  fliall  repeat 
the  faying  of  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  this  age, 
'  That  they  are  as  wonderfully  drawn  by  the  writer, 
«  as  they  were  by  Nature  herfelf.'  There  are  many 
ftrokes  in  Orgueil,  Spatter,  Varnifh,  Le-vif,  the 
Balancer,  and  fome  others,  which  would  have  fhined 
in  the  pages  of  Theophraftus,  Horace,  or  LaBruyere. 
Nay,   there  are  iome  touches,  which  I  will  venture 

to 
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to  fay  might  have  done  honour  to  the  pencil  of  the 
immortal  Shakefpeare  himfelf. 

The  fentiments  are  in  general  extremely  delicate  ; 
thofe  particularly  which  regard  friendfhip,  afe,  I 
think,  as  noble  and  elevated  as  I  have  any  where  met 
with;  nor  can  I  help  remarking,  that  the  author 
hath  been  fo  careful,  in  juftly  adapting  thern  to  her 
characters,  that  a  very  indifferent  reader,  after  he  is 
in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
fpeaker,  can  feldom  fail  of  applying  every  fentiment 
to  the  perfon  who  utters  it.  Of  this  we  have  the 
ftrongeft  inftance  in  Cynthia  and  Camilla,  where  the 
lively  fpirit  of  the  former,  and  the  gentle  foftnefs  of 
the  tatter,  breathe  through  every  fentence  which 
drops  from  either  of  them. 

The  diction  I  mall  fay  no  more  of,  than  as  it  is 
the  lad,  and  lowed  perfection  in  a  writer,  and  one 
which  many  of  great  genius  i'eem  to  have  little 
regarded;  fo  I  muft  allow  my  author  to  have  the  leaft 
merit  on  this  head  :  many  errors  in  ftyle  exifting  in 
the  firft  edition,  and  fome,  I  am  convinced,  remain- 
ing Hill  uncured  in  this;  but  experience  and  habic 
will  mod  certainly  remove:  this  objection;  for  a  good 
ftyle,  as  well  as  a  good  hand  in  writing,  is  chiefly 
learned  by  practice. 

I  fhall  here  finifli  thefe  fhort  remarks  on  this  little 
book,  which  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  thofe 
people,  who  have  very  falfely  and  impertinently  call- 
ed me  its  author.  I  declare  I  have  fpoken  no  more 
than  my  real  fentiments  of  it,  nor  can  I  fee  why  any 
relation  or  attachment  to  merit,  fhould  reftrain  mc 
from  its  commendation. 

The  true  realbn  why  fome  have  been  backward  in 
giving  this  book  its  juft  praife,  and  why  others  nave 
fought  after  fome  more  known  and  experienced  au- 
thor for  it,  is,  I  apprehend,  no  other  than  an  afto- 
nifhmenthow  one  fo  young,  and,  in  appearance,  fo 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  fhould  know  fo  much 
E  e  2  both 
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both  of  the  better  and  worfe  part,  as  is  here  exem- 
plified; bur  in  reality,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  afford  an  obferver,  moderately  accurate, 
fufficient  inftances  of  evil ;  and  a  fhort  communica- 
tion with  her  own  heart,  will  leave  the  author  of  this 
book  very  little  to  feek  abroad  of  all  the  good  which 
is  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 


HENRY  FIELDING. 
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Between  the  Principal  Characters    in  David 
Simple,  and  fome  others. 

THE  Tafte  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  epis- 
tolary writing,  having  been  much  vitiated  by 
Tome  modern  authors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  premife 
fome  (hort  matter  concerning  it  in  this  place,  that  the 
reader  may  not  expert  another  kind  of  entertainment 
than  he  will  meet  with  in  the  following  papers,  nor 
impute  the  author's  defigned  deviation  from  the 
common  road,  to  any  miftake  or  error. 

Thole  writings  which  are  called  letters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  clafTes.  Under  the  firft  clafs  may 
be  ranged  thofe  letters,  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
which  have  been  written  by  men,  who  have  filled 
up  the  principal  characters  on  the  Itage  of  life,  upon 
great  and  memorable  occafions.  Thefe  have  been  al- 
ways elleemed  as  the  mofl  valuable  parts  of  hiftorv, 
as  they  are  not  only  the  mofl  authentic  memorials  of 
facts,  but  as  they  ferve  greatly  to  iliultrate  the  true 
character  of  the  writer,  and  do  in  a  manner  introduce 
the  perfon  himlelf  to  our  acquaintance. 

A  fecond  kind  owe  their  merit  not  to  truth,  but 
to  invention;  fuch  are  the  letters  which  contain  in- 
genious novels,  or  fhorter  tales,  either  pathetic  or 
humorous;  thefe  bear  the  fame  relation  to  the  former, 
as  romance  doth  to  true  hiltory ;  and,  as  the 
E  e  3  former 
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former  may  be  called  fhort  hiftories,  fo  may  thefe 
be  ftyled  (hort  romances. 

In  the  next  branch  may  be  ranked  thofe  letters, 
which  have  pad  between  men  of  eminence  in  there- 
public  of  literature.  Many  of  thele  are  in  high  efti- 
mation  in  the  learned  world,  in  which  they  are  con- 
fident as  having  equal  authority  to  that,  which  the 
polit  <  al  world  allows  to  thofe  of  the  firfl  clafs. 

Befides  thefe  three  kinds  of  letters,  which  have  all 
their  feveral  merits,  there  are  two  more,  with  which 
the  moderns  have  very  plentifully  fupplicd  the  world, 
though  I  fhall  not  be  very  profufe  in  my  encomiums 
on  either:  thefe  are  love-letters,  and  letters  of  con- 
verfation,  in  which  laft  are  contained  the  private  af- 
fairs of  perfons  of  no  confequence  to  the  public, 
either  in  a  political  or  learned  confideration,  or  in- 
deed in  any  confideration  whatever. 

With  thefe  two  kinds  of  letters  the  French  lan- 
guage in  particular  fo  vaftly  abounds,  that  it  would 
employ  mod  of  the  leifure  hours  of  life  to  read  them 
alls  nay,  I  believe  indeed,  they  are  the  principal 
ftudy  of  many  of  our  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
learn  that  language. 

And  hence  fuch  readers  have  learnt  the  critical 
phrafes  of  a  familiar  eafy  ftyle,  a  concife  epiflolary 
ftyle,  &c.  and  thefe  they  apply  to  all  letters  whatever. 

Now,  from  fome  polite  modern  performances, 
written,  I  fuppofe,  by  this  rule,  I  much  doubt, 
whether  thefe  French  readers.have  any  juft  and  ade- 
quate notion  of  this  epiftolary  ftyle,  with  which  they 
are  fo  enamoured.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  queftion 
whether  they  do  not  place  it  entirely  in  fhort,  abrupt, 
unconnected  periodsj  a  ftyle  fo  eafy,  that  any  man 
may  write  it,  and  which,  one  would  imagine,  it 
muft  be  very  difficult  to  procure  anyperfon  to  read. 

To  fuch  critics,  therefore,  I  would  recommend 
Ovid,  who  was  perhaps  the  ableft  writer  of  les  Let- 
tres  Galantes,  that  ever  lived.  In  his  Arte  Amandi, 
they  will  find  the  following  rule  : 

« prafem  ut  videare  loqiti, 

viz, 
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viz.  that  thefe  letters  fhould  preferve  the  ftyle  of" 
converfation  j  and  in  his  epiftles  they  will  fee  this 
excellently  illuftrated  by  example.  But  if  we  are  to 
form  our  idea  of  the  converfation  of  ibme  modern 
writers  from  their  letters,  we  fhall  have,  I  am  afraid, 
a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  both. 

Bur,  in  reality,  this  ftyle  of  converfation  is  only 
proper,  at  leaft  only  neceffary  to  thefe,  which  I  have 
called  letters  of  converfation  j  and  is  not  at  all  re- 
quifite,  either  to  letters  of  bufinefs,  which  in  after- 
ages  make  a  part  of  hillory,  or  to  thofe  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  literature  and  criticifm. 

Much  lefs  is  it  adapted  to  the  novel  or  ftory-wri- 
ter  ;  for  what  difference  is  there,  whether  a  tale  is 
related  this  or  any  other  way  ?  And  fure  no  one  will 
contend,  that  the  epiftolary  ftyle  is  in  general  the 
mod  proper  to  a  novelift,  or  that  it  hath  been  ufed  by 
the  beft  writers  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  here  to  write  a  large  differ* 
tation  on  ftyle  in  general,  nor  to  affign  what  is  pro- 
per to  the  hiftorian,  what  to  the  romance,  and  what 
to  the  novel-writer,  nor  to  obferve  in  what  manner 
all  thefe  differ  from  each  other  j  it  is  fufficient  to 
have  obviated  an  objection,  which,  I  forefaw,  might 
be  made  to  thefe  little  volumes  by  fome,  who  are 
in  truth  as  incapable  of  knowing  any  of  the  faults, 
as  of  reaping  any  of  the  beauties  of  an  author-,  and 
1  affure  them,  there  is  no  branch  of  criticifm  in  which 
learning,  as  well  as  good  fenfe  is  more  required,  than 
to  the  forming  an  accurate  judgment  of  ftyle,  though 
there  is  none,  I  believe,  in  which  every  trifling 
reader  is  more  ready  to  give  his  decifion. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  any  rules  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  tyros  in  the  critical  art,  I  fhall  recommend  them 
to  one,  who  is  matter  of  ftyle,  as  of  every  other 
excellence.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Perfian  letters, 
many  of  which  are  written  on  the  mod  important 
fubjects  in  ethics,  politics,  and  philofophy,  hath  con- 
defcended  to  introduce  two  or  three  novels :  in  thefe 

they 
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they  will  find  that  inimitable  writer  very  jucHciotifly 
changing  the  ftyle  which  he  ufes  on  other  becafions, 
where  the  fu  ejects  of  his  letters  require  the  air  and 
ftyle  of  converfation  -,  to  prefcrve  which,  in  relating 
ftories  that  run  to  any  length,  would  be  faulty  in  the 
writer,  and  tirefome  to  the  reader. 

To  conclude  this  point,  I  know  not  of  any  effen- 
tial  difference  between  this  and  any  other  wav  of 
writing  novel?,  lave  only,  that  by  making  ufe  of  let- 
ters the  writer  is  freed  from  the  regular  beginnings 
and  conclufions  of  llories,  with  fome  other  formali- 
ties, in  which  the  reader  of  tafte  finds  no  lefs  eafe 
and  advantage,  than  the  author  himfelf. 

As  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  vo- 
lurries,  I  am  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  declare  my 
opinion:  Relation  and  friendfhip  to  the  writer  may 
draw  upon  me  the  cenfure  of  partiality,  if  I  fhould 
be  as  warm  as  I  am  inclined  to  be  in  their  com- 
mendation. 

The  reader  will  however  excufe  me,  ifladvife 
him  not  to  run  them  over  with  too  much  hafte  and 
indifference;  fuch  readers  will,  I  promifr  them,  find 
little  to  admire  in  this  book,  whofe  beauties  (if  it 
have  any)  require  the  fame  attention  to  difcover 
them,  with  which  the  author  herfelf  hath  confidered 
the  book  of  nature,  whence  they  are  taken.  In 
Books,  as  well  as  Pictures,  where  the  excellence  lies 
in  the  exprefiion  or  colouring  only,  the  firft  glance 
of  the  eye  acquaints  us  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
piece;  but  the  niceft  and  mofl  delicate  touches  of 
nature  are  not  fo  foon  perceived.  In  the  words  of 
Cervantes  or  Hogarth,  he  is,  I  believe,  a  wretched 
judge,  who  difcovers  no  new  beauties  on  a  fecond, 
or  even  a  third  perufal. 

And  here  I  cannot  control  myfelf  from  averring, 
that  many  touches  of  this  kind  appear  to  me  in  thefe 
Letters ;  fome  of  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  as 
fine,  as  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any  of  the  authors, 
who  have  made  human  nature  their  fubject. 

3  As 
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Ac  fuch  oblervations  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effects  of  long  experience  in,  and  much  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  it  may  perhaps  furprize 
many,  to  find  them  in  the  works  of  a  woman  ; 
efpecially  of  one,  who,  to  ufe  the  common  phrafe, 
hath  feen  fo  little  of  the  world  :  and  I  mould  not 
wonder  on  this  account,  that  thefe  Letters  were 
afcribed  to  another  author,  if  I  knew  any  one  capa- 
ble of  writing  them. 

But  in  reality  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
not  learnt  by  living  in  the  hurry  of  the  world.  True 
genius,  with  the  help  of  a  little  converfation,  will 
be  capable  of  making  a  vaft  progrefs  in  this  learn- 
ing; and  indeed  I  have  obferved,  there  are  none 
who  know  fo  little  of  men,  as  thole  who  are  placed 
in  the  crowds,  either  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  The 
truth  of  the  affertion,  that  pedants  in  colleges  have 
feldom  any  fhare  of  this  knowledge,  doth  not  arife 
from  any  defect  in  the  college,  bat  from  a  defect  in 
the  pedant,  who  would  have  fpent  many  years  at  St. 
James's  to  as  little  purpofe :  for  daily  experience 
may  convince  us,  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  blockhead 
to  fee  much  of  the  world,  and  know  little  of  it. 

The  objection  to  the  fex  of  the  author  hardly  re- 
quires an  anfver  :  it  will  be  chiefly  advanced  by 
thofe,  who  derive  their  opinion  of  women  very  un- 
fairly from  the  fine  ladies  of  the  age  j  whereas,  if 
the  behaviour  of  their  counterparts  the  beaus,  was 
to  denote  the  undemanding  of  men,  I  apprehend  the 
conclufion  would  be  in  favour  of  the  women,  with- 
out making  a  compliment  to  that  lex.  I  can  of  my 
own  knowledge,  and  from  my  own  acquaintance, 
bear  testimony  to  the  poflibility  of  thofe  examples, 
which  hiftory  gives  of  women  eminent  for  the  highefb 
endowments  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  I  mall  only 
add  an  anfwer  to  the  fame  objection,  relating  to 
David  Simple,  given  by  a  lady  of  very  high  rank, 
whole  quality  is  however  lels  an  honour  to  her  than 
her  underftanding.  '  So  far/  faid  me,  *  from  doubt- 
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*  ing  David   Simple   to    be   the  performance  of  a 
c  woman,  I  am  well  convinced,  it  could  not  have 

•  been  written  by  a  man/ 

In  the  conduct  of  women,  in  that  great  and  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  their  lives,  the  affair  of  love, 
there  are  myfteries,  with  which  men  are  perfectly 
unacquainted  :  their  education  being  on  this  head 
in  conftraint  of,  nay  in  direct  opposition  to,  truth 
and  nature,  creates  luch  a  conftant  ftruggle  between 
nature  and  habit,  truth  and  hypocrify,  as  introduce 
often  much  humour  into  their  characters  j  efpecially 
when  drawn  by  lenfible  writers  of  their  own  fex, 
who  are  on  this  {abject  much  more  capable  than  the 
ableft  of  ours. 

I  remember  it  was  the  obfervation  of  a  lady,  for 
whofe  opinion  I  have  a  great  veneration,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  generally  unnatural,  than  the  cha- 
racters of  women  on  the  ftage,  and  that  even  in  our 
beft  plays :  if  this  be  fact,  as  I  fincerely  believe  it 
is,  whence  can  it  proceed,  but  from  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  artificial  behaviour  of  women  leaves  us, 
of  what  really  pafies  in  their  minds,  and  which,  like 
all  other  myfteries,  is  known  only  to  the  initiated  ? 

Manv  of  the  foregoing  afTertions  will,  I  queftion 
not,  meet  with  very  little  afTent  from  thofe  great 
and  wife  men,  who  are  not  only  abfolute  mafters  of 
fome  poor  woman's  perfon,  but  likewiie  of  her 
thoughts,  With  fuch  oppofition  I  muft  reft  con- 
tented; but  what  I  more  dread  is,  that  I  may  have 
unadvifedly  drawn  the  refentment  of  her  own  lovely 
fex  againft  the.  author  of  thefc  volumes,  for  having 
betrayed  the  fecrets  of  the  fociety. 

To  this  I  fnall  attempt  giving  two  anfwers  :  firft, 
that  thefe  nice  touches  will,  like  the  figns  of  ma- 
fonry,  efcape  the  obfervation  and  detection  of  all 
thole  who  are  not  already  in  the  fecret. 

Secondly,  if  fhe  fhould  have  expofed  fome  of  thofe 

nicer  female  foibles,  which  have  efcaped  moft  other 

writers,  fhe  hath  at  the  fame  time  nobly  difplayed 

»  the 
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the  beauties  and  virtues  of  the  more  amiable  part, 
which  abundantly  overbalances  in  the  account.  By 
comparing  thefe  together,  young  ladies  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  receive  great  advantages  :  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  no  book  extant  is  fo  well  calculated  for  their 
inftruction  and  improvement:  It  is  indeed  a  o-]afs 
by  which  they  may  drefs  out  their  minds,  and  adorn 
themfelves  with  more  becoming,  as  well  as  more 
lading  graces,  than  the  dancing  matter,  the  mantua- 
maker,  or  the  milliner  can  give  them.  Here  even 
their  vanity  may  be  rendered  ufeful,  as  it  may  make 
them  deteft  and  fcorn  all  bafe,  mean,  fhufflino- 
tricks,  and  admire  and  cultivate  whatever  is  truly 
amiable,  generous,  and  good:  here  they  mufl  learn 
if  they  will  pleafe  to  attend,  that  the  confummation 
of  a  woman's  character,  is  to  maintain  the  qualities 
ofgoodnefs,  tendernefs,  affection,  and  fincerity,  in 
the  feveral  focial  offices  and  duties  of  life ;  and  not  to 
unite  ambition,  avarice,  luxury,  and  wantonnefs  in 
the  perfon  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  or  to  affeft  folly, 
childiflinefs  and  levity,  under  the  appellation  of  a 
fine  lady. 

To  conclude,  I  hope,  for  the  fake  of  my  fair 
countrywomen,  that  thefe  excellent  pictures  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  the  author 
hath  bellowed  fuch  pains  in  drawing,  will  not  be 
thrown  away  on  the  worlds  but  that  much  more  ad- 
vantage may  accrue  to  the  reader,  than  the  good- 
nature and  fenfibility  of  the  age  have,  to  their  im- 
mortal honour,  beftowed  on  the  author. 
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